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A NOTE ON THE JAINA CONCEPTION OF SUBSTANCE. - 
Bimal Krishna Matilal 


The Late Professor A. N. Upadhye was an excellent scholar | 
and Prakrit studies. His contribution in this fleld was as varied as it was 
remarkable, One of his major works was the erudite edition of Kunda- 
kunda's Pravacanasara (in 1935) which contained an elaborate Introduction 
in English, and the Prakrit verses of Kundakunda followed by the Sanskrit 
chaya as well as the Sanskrit commentary of Amrtacandra Suri, Its second 
edition was published in 1964 in the Rajacandra Jaina Sasatramala. In the 
Introduction, Dr. Upadhye discussed several important philosophic issues of 
Janism, such as the Jaina conception of Substance and Attribute, distinction 
between guna and prayaya. In order to pay my personal tribute to the 
memory of Prof Upadhye (whom I knew personally, and who offered to 
teach me Prakrit, a generous offer which alas, I was unable to accept 
because of my other preoccupations), I wish to select my material from. 
his Kundakunda studies, the notion of substance, a topic to which he 
himself gave some thought 


In the history of Jaina philosophical literature, two teachers (acaryas) 
were pioneers in composing short treatises in the sutra fashion. They were. 
Kundakunda and Umasvati (or Umasvamin). The former composed for 
the first time several authoritative (philosophical) works in Prakrit while 
the latter wrote the first authoritative Sanskrit treatise in Jaina philosophy. , 
It is not known to us whether Kundakunda composed any work in San-. 
skrit, nor is it known whether Umasvati ever worte in Prakrit. But ‘both 
authors depended heavily on the Jaina scriptures and supported the Scrip 
tural tradition with philosophic arguments. These two authors belonged to 
a period that covers the first two or three centuries of the Christian. eraz— 
About 200 to 40@ years later, there appeared two other important Jaina 
teachers, Siddhasena Divakara and Samantabhadra, who closely followed 
Kundakunda and Umasvati, and who were responsible for the development 
and expansion of the Jaina philosophical method. In this paper I shall 
concentrate on the substance-attribute controversy found in the writings of. 
these four philosophers. * 


The Jaina conception of existence (sat) is intimately related to the Jaina: 
conception of substance. In fact, the concepts of substance and attribute: 


$ 


1 I shall by-pass here the controversy over the-authorship of the Tartvarthasūtra as 
well as the sectarian dispute over the names *Umasvati'* and ‘*Um4&syAmin.” 


Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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are at the focal point of a number of phiosophical problems that have 
their origiu in ihe early philosophical tradition of India. It is significant 
to. note that the paradox of permanence and change, of being and 
becoming,. was as much alive issue for the early Indian philosophers 
as it was for the Greeks, i. e., the pre-Socratics. The doctrine of substance 
found favour with those who were inclined toward permanence in the 
midst of fleeting states or moments. However, those who gave primacy 
to change and fiux were always suspicious of the notion of ‘being’ or 
substance. In the Indian context, the Buddhist belonged to the second 
group, and their ‘non-soul’ doctrine was in fact explained as a variety of 
the ‘non-substance’ doctrine, The १132511785 believed in the reality of 
substance and attribute, Broadly speaking, the Jaina position was a compr- 
omise between these two extremes. 


The Tattvarthasutra 5.29 asserts :2 “What there is, has the nature of 
| substance.” And the next sutra (5.30 in the Digambara tradition) adds : 
«What there is (the existent), is endowed with the triple character, origin, 
decay and stability (persistence)."? The Tattvarthabhasya explains that what- 
ever orignates, perishes and continues to be is called the existent; anything 
different is called non-existent.^ The next sutra asserts that the existent 

is constant for it never gives up its being (essence ?).5 


In sutra 5.37, the substance is again characterized as follows: “Fhe 
substance is possessed of qualities (guna) and modes (paryaya).” Here, 
the broad category ‘attribute’ is appareatly broken into two subcategories, 
and modes But the sutras do not give the definition of modes 
(paryaya); sutra 5,40 defines quality (guna) as : “What reside in a subst- 
ance, and are themselves devoid of any quality, are called qualities.” The 
Tattvartha-bhagya adds:® 


lo «Though modes too reside in a substance are themselves devoid of any 
~~ quality, they are subject to origin and destruction. Thus, they do not 
always reside in a substance. The qualities, on the other hand, are 
permanent, and hence they always reside in a substance. This is how 
qualities are to be distinguished from modes." 


Pujyapada, in his commentary Sarvarthasiddhi, is more specific about 
the distinction of qualities and modes :7 
YE TSR Se Sf Rr. 


Sat dravya-laksanam, 'Tattvarthasutra 5, 29. 
*sUtpadavyayadhrauvyayuktam sat,” ibid. 5.30 
See Umasváti, under sutra 5.29. > 
“Tadbhavavyayam nityam." Tattvārthasūtra 5.31. 
See Umisvati, under sutra 5.40. ण 

See Pūjyapāda under sūtra 5.38, p. 199. 
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A quality is (actually) the distinguishing character of one substance from 
another, For example, the person (soul) is different from matter 
(non-soul) through (its possession of) cognition etc.; the matter is dist- $i 
inguished from soul through qualities like cclour. The generic attributes 
common to souls are cognition etc.; and that of non-soul are colour 
etc. The modifications of these qualities, viewed in their partcular 
nature, are called modes (paryaya), such as cognition of a pot, anger, 
pride (in a soul) and intense or mild odour, deep or light colour in 
the case of tbe non-soul." 

In the above analysis of the Tattvarthasitra, we have at least two 
compatible notions of substance: (1) substance as the core of change or 
flux, and (2) substance as the substratum, of attributes. Kundakunda 
combines these two notions as he defines substance in his Pravacanasara : 

“They call it a substance, which is characterized by origin, persistence 
decay, without changing its ‘own-nature’, and which is endowed with 
qualites and accompanied by modifications. “For the *own-nature' of 
the substance is its existence (sad—bhava), which is always accompanied 
by qualities and variegated modes, and at the same time, by origin, 
decay and continuity,"s 

The Vaisesika school emphasized rather the second aspect of the 
substance, substance as the substratum of qualites and action. Thus, Vaisz- 
sika-sutra 1.1.14 defined substance as follows: 

«The definition of a substance is that it possesses qualities (guna) and 

action/motion (kriya), and it is the substratum-cause."'? 

The notion of ''substratum-cause" (samavayi-karana) is explained in this 
context as that which as substratum gives ‘causal’ support to the changing 
attributes, qualities and action. 

Aristotle, in the Western tradition, was emphatic about both these 
notions of substance: 1, as a core of change. and 2, as a substratum "of. 
attributes. In Categories, he wrote :1? 

«The most distinctive mark of substance appears to be that, while 

remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable of admitting 

contrary qualities. From among things other than substance, we should 
find ourselves unable to bring forward any which possessed this mark." 
This comment underlines both notions of substance mentioned above. 
Aristotle, however, suggested also three other notions of substance, all of 
which became very influential in later Western philosophy: 3. substance 


8 See Kundakunda, Pravacanasara, Chap. II, verses 3 & 4. 
9 “Kriyavad gunavat samavayikaranam iti dravyalak saņam, 7 Vaisesikasutra 1.1.14. 
1€ Aristotle, Categories, (4a 10-14), p. 13. 
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as the concrete individual thing, 4. substance as essence, as one having 
independent existence, and 5. substance as the logical subject. From his 
remark that examples of substance can be “the individual man or horse?^',11 
one cán infer the third notion of substance, substance as the concrete 
individual. But admittedly, Aristotle's remark was too vague to give us any 
definite conclusion. 

The Vaisesika theory of substance included the concept of the ‘conc- 
rete’ individual, but it was extended to include such mon-concrete things 
as the bodiless soul, the sky, time and space. Thus, the notion of substauce 
as a concrete individual thing is too narrow to accomodate the Vaisesika 
view, Besides, one may reasonably ask : what constitutes the concreteness ? 
The criteria of identification and individuation are clear enough with regard 
to the standard things like man, table and horse but very unclear and 
problematic with regard to such non-standard things as cloud, water and iron, 


The idea of substance as the essence or the immutable core seems to 
have been suggested by Aristotle in his Metaphysics. A natural corrolary to 
notion is that a substance is independently existent. Thus, existence, 
according to Aristotle can be applied, in the proper sense of the term, to 
substances only, and qualities and relation have only a secondary existence, 
a parasitic mode of being : 


«Therefore, that which is primarily, i. e., not in a qualified sense but 
without qualification, must be substance."12 


The Jainas too, identify the notion of “it is’? (existence) with that 
of substance, but they add also that “it is" or «it exists" means only that 
it is endowed with the triple character of origin, decay and stability. 


The idea of *own-nature' (suabhava) in the early Indian philosophy was 
perhaps, the nearest analogue of the notion of ‘essence’ found in Western 
tradition. Nagarjuna and his followers, the Madhyamika Buddhists, were the 
!«ghampion critics of the *own-nature, the immutable core, as well as of the 

notion of existence which is necessarily dependent, “It is," as the Madhya- 
mikas will argue, should mean that ‘it always is, and ‘‘it is not" should 
mean that it always is not. The Madhyamikas, in fact, argued ; all things 
(beings) are empty of their own-nature (own-being) because they are dep- 
endently originating (pratitya-samutpanna)!? It is thus clear that the 
‘emptiness’ doctrine has been propounded by Nagarjuna in order to avoid 
| the paradoxical situation under which existence or own-nature would have 
| to be admitted as dependent and conditioned. Jt is probably because of 


i 11 Ibid., Categories (2a 13), p. 9 

“12 Ibid,, Metaphysics (10285 29-30), p, 783. 

/13 Cf. "pratitya-samutpannatvan nihevabBavam, nibsvabhayatvat $ünyam iti upapa- 
f nnam." Nagarjuna, Vigraftavyavartan;, under verse 22. 
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Nagarjuna’s trenchant criticism that the Vaisesikas never explicitiy stated 

the notion of the *own-nature* theory of substance, although such a theory 

might very well have been implicit in their doctrine of substance. The” 
Vaisesikas held in fact a modified position, There are, according to the 

Vaisesikas, two types of substance: permanent and impermanent. The atomic 

constituents of the material substance, and the non—-corporeal substances 

such as the sky, time and space, are regarded as permanent substances and 

indepently existing, but the things like the clay-pot and the wooden chair 

are impermanent and existent only being causally dependent. 


The idea of substance as the logical subject was another important 
notlon which became the concern of Aristotle and his followers in Western 
philosophy. But this notion is no longer appealed to by the logicians today 
although some modern philosophers (notably P. F. Strawson) have revived 
the issue in a different way, Strawson does not mention the word “subst- 
ance” but shows -that material bodies and persons are central notions to our 
couceptual scheme, and he calls them the basic or fundamental particulars, 
He also shows the connection of the notion of a ‘particular’ with that of 
an object of reference or logical subject.4 This can be seen as the expli- 
cation of the old problem of substance as the logical subject, In the Indian 
context, the Vaisesikas never explicitly considered the connection between 
the logical subject and the notion of substance, although it was probably 


implied in their early doctrine of substance.. The later Indian logtcians 
(including the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas) coined a new term, dharmin 
(*property-possessor"), which was their nearest analogue for “the logical 
subject." But the Indian logicians developed the notion of dharm 
dently of that of substance, and, thus, some of the problems 
with the notion of substance as the logical subject 
raised in their discussion. 


in indepen- 
connected 
were somehow not 


The Jainas explicated the notion of substance in such a way as to 
avoid falling between the two stools of being and becoming. It was a grand 
compromise of flux and permanence. The substance is being, ft fs also 
becoming. Kundakunda observes : The substance has both natures : from 
the standpoint of one *own-nature' it is being (sat, unchanging), and from 
the standpoint of another *own-nature', it has triple character, Origin, decay 
and continuity, i, e. fluctuations. Siddhasena Divakara repeated the poínt 
more forcefully : 

“There is no substance that is devoid of modific 
modification without an abiding something, 
decay and continuance are the three constitue 


ations, nor is there any 
a substance, For origin, 
5 nts of a substance, "16 
14 Strawson, Individuals, p. 136ff, ; 

15 Kundakunda, Pravacanasara, Ch. YI, verse 7. 

16 Siddhasena, Sanmati, Ch. I, verse 12, 
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It may be noted that the notion of continuity in the socalled triple 
character of a substance is not identical with the notion of permanence of 
istence or continuance (pravaha- 
nityata). The latter notion means immutability. K is the notion in the 
background of which the triple character of origination, destruction and 
continuity becomes meaningful, ‘Continuity’, 00 the other hand, is a notion 
essentially dependent upon origin and decay, Thus, Kundakunda observes : 


“There is no origin without destruction, nor is there any destruction 
without origin, and neither destruction nor origination are possible 
without what continues to 09.17 
Amrtacandra Suri, commentator of Kundakunda, explains that when a 
pot is produced from a lump of clay, both the origin of the pot and the 
destruction of the lump amounts to maintaining the persistence of the clay- 
substance, In order to prove his contention, Amrtacandra uses the following 
reductio (prasanga) : 
“Tf we do not accept it as true, origin, decay and continuity—all three, 
will then be really different from one another. In that case, when the 
mere origin of the pot is sought after, then either it will not originate 
for there will not be any (real) cause for its origin, or there will be 
origination of the non-existent (an untenable paradox). If the pot does 
not originate, no bhavas (things) will originate. If there is origination 
the non-existent (asat), then sky-flower etc. will come into being. 
Similarly, if mere destruction of the lump of clay is attempted (to the 
exclusion of the production of the pot), then either there will not be any 
destruction of the lump for want of any (real) cause for such destruction, 
or there will be destruction of the existent or being (an untenable 
position).’*18 3 
The Jainas were well aware of the Madhyamika critique of the *own- 
ature’ concept as well as of the problem involved in the doctrine of per- 
THanent substance. It is true that the immutability of own-nature invites a 
host of problems. But the notion of flux, the Jainas point out, is no sac- 
rosant, Thus, just as the Buddhist argues that there is only fluctuation from 
one state to another there being no permanent being, the Jaina takes the 
bull by the horn and counterargues that if there is no permanence there 
cannot be any change, any fluctuation, for it is only the persisting soul 
that can transmigrate. 


The triple character of origin, decay and continuity was predicated, 


even by the Buddha, of the conditioned (samskrta) entities. Thus, in Anguttara 
I, the Buddha said : T 


I7 Kundakunda, Ch. II, verse 8. 
18 Amrtacandra Süri, in Kundakunda, Ch, II, v. 8, p. 125, 
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“Of the conditioned entities, monks, the origin is conceived, even so 
their decay and their stability (persistence).”° 


Nagarjuna, however, directed his dialectical attack against the notion of the 
conditioned (samskfla) and concluded : a 

«Since the notion of origin, persistence and decay cannot be established, 

the conditioned does not exist. And if the conditioned is not established, 

how will the unconditioned be established ?”20 à 

But why then did the Buddha speak about the triple character of the 
conditioned entities ? Nagarjuna replied : 

' «Just as the magic, the dream cloud-castle are unreal ( but, neverthe- 
less, are spoken about) so also the origin, ‘stability and decay have 
. been described, "?! 

In fact, the triple character that describes the Jaina conception of sub- 
stance has been dwelt upon by many later authors. Samantabhadra points 
out that origin and decay relate to the specific nature of the substance and 
stability to the generic nature,22 Thus, if a golden pot is destroyed and a 
golden crown'is made out of it, destruction, origination and continuity 
happen simultaneously and give rise to sorrow, joy and indifferent attitude 
respectively in the minds of three different kinds of peopie, those in favour 
of the pot, those in favour of the crown, and those in favour of the gold 
stuff, Kumarila stated the point more elaborately : : 

If the (gold) plate is destroyed and (instead) a (gold) necklace is made, 

then the person who wanted the plate will grieve, and he who wishes 

the latter will be bappy, but he who wishes for the gold stuff (only) 
will neither grieve nor be happy. Thus, the triple rature of an entity 
is proved.’?23 


Turning to the second conception of substance in the Tattvarthasutras 
(according to which substance is the substratum of qualities and modes ), 
we can say that it was probably derived from the Vaisesika school, In. fact 
Tattvarthasutra 5.41 defines quality : 

“Qualities are located in substances, and are themselves devoid o 

qualities ,”°24 > 

This seems to be an echo of the Vaisesika definition of guna or quality. 

is also significant that one of the most important Jaina concepts, mode 
Quoted by Candrakirti, see Nagarjuna, Madhyamika-sastra, 0. 73, 
Nagarjuna, Madhyamaka-sastra, Ch. VII, 33. 
Ibid., verse 34. 
Samantabhadra, 4ptamimamsa, Ch. IIT, verse 57. 
Kumarila, Mimamsaslokavarttjka, p. 613- 
“Dravyafraya nirguna gunah." Tattvarthasutra 5.41 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 ; 
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or modification, is not even defined in the Tattvarthasutras. The Jaina 
ontological principle of anekantata *non-onesidedness', however, is not co- 
| mpatible with the rigid Vaisesika notions of substance and quality. Thus, 
Siddhasena has added that it would be as good as a heresy in Jainism, if 
one intends to make the notion of substance absolutely different from that 
of quality.?5 Moreover, Siddhasena has argued, the supposed distinction 
between qualities and modes (tacitly accepted by b-th Umasvati and 
Kundakunda) should also be discarded altogether in order to remain true 
to the Jaina spirit.29 
Siddhasena's philosophic insight in this regard was commendable. Ac- 
cording to him, reality should be viewed from the two important stand. 
1 being and becoming, permanence and change. That is why Lord 
Mahavira acknowledged only two nayas or standpoints : “substance exists ” 
and ‘modification exists”.27 If x is an element of reality, then, according to 
Siddhasena, x can be viewed as a SUBSTANCE from the standpoind of 
being, and as a PROPERTY from the standpoint of becoming. The stand- 
point of ‘becoming’ (modification) reveals that everything originates, stays 
and perishes; the standpoint of ‘being’ (“it is") reveals everything exists 
eternally without birth or decay.28 And, Siddhasena asserts, there cannot 
be being without becoming. or becoming without being; therefore, a sub- 
stance (=reality) is defined as the combination of being with becoming, 
i.e., origin, decay and stability,2° 

Siddhasena connects the ‘being’ aspect with generalization and the 
‘becoming’ aspect with particularization, It is pointed out that in our ordi- 
nary description of things, we necessarily combine the general with the 
particular. From the point of view of the highest generalization, a thing 
is described as “it is" which reveals the parmanent being, the substance. 
But when, in ordinary descriptions, a thing is called a piece of wood, or 
a chair, or a red chair, we have an intermixture of ‘being?’ and ‘becoming’ 
¿aspects : In so far as the thing is identified as a non-fluctuating substance, 
it fs the ‘being’ standpoint, And in so far as the attributes of the thing, 
such as being a piece of wood, being a chair, or redness, are revealed by 
the description, it is the ‘becoming’ standpoint. Qualities are nothing but 
modes or states of the substance. In any characterization or description of 
the thing there is thus an overlap of ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ standpoints, 


_ until we reach the ultimate i i inox " 
5 particularity, pure *becomin i.e., the e 
. instants (ksanas) of the Buddhists.30 «e VON EE point 


—— _... 


25 Siddhasena, Sanmati, Ch, IIT, verses 8-9. 
26 Ibid, verse 9-15, -n MM 


4 Ibid., Ch. III, verse 10, 

28 Ibid., Ch, I, verse 7. 

9 lbid., Ch. I, verses 11 & 12, 
J0 Jbid. Ch. J, verse 9. | 
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Thus the Jaina conception of substance comes very close to that of 
Whitehead, according to whom, the chief aim of philosophy is the *elucida- 
tion of our integral experience’ of both the flux and permanence of things.” 
Whitehead has said that philosophers who have started with ‘being’ have 
given us the metaphysics of ‘substance’ and those who have started with 
‘becoming’ have developed the metaphysics of ‘flux.’31 But Whitehead points 
out the inseparability of the two : 


But, in truth, the two lines cannot be torn apart in this way; and we 
find that a wavering balance between the two is a characteristic of the 
greater number of philosophers. Plato fouad his permanence in a static, 
spiritual heaven, and his flux in the entanglement of his forms amid the 
fluent imperfections of the physical world. ...Aristotle corrected his 
Platonism into a somewhat different balance, He was the apostle of 
*substance and attribute,' and of the classificatory logic which this notion 
suggests. "?2 


In the Indian context, one may observe that the Buddha's search for 
nirvana, the unconditioned state, freedom from suffering or duhkha, spelled 
out a philosophy for the later Buddhists, according to which the flux of 
things, impermanences, ‘the fluent imperfections of the physical world’, are 
identical with suffering (duhkha; cf. whatever is impermanent, is suffering). 
And nirvana, the unconditioned state, is actualized with the cessation of 
this duhkha. The Vaisesikas, on the other hand, were, much like Aristotle, 
the apostles of substance and attribute duality. 
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A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISCUSSION OF A PROBLEM 
OF JAINA MONASTIC DISCIPLINE 


K. K. Dixit 


Dr. Colette Caillat's degree thesis dealing with the problem of expia- 
tion as understood by the Jaina religious authorities and originally 
appearing (in 1965) in her mother-tongue French is now available in an 
English translation competently made.! Based on a painstaking study ofthe 
first three chapters of the  monastic-disciplinary text Vyavaharasutra 
(along with its standard Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries) as also on 
that of a vast mass of contemporary writings on Iadology the work provi- 
des much food for thought for the students of Jainism in particular and 
Indian culture in general. It is divided into three parts of uneven length 
but each having a distinct significance of its own. Thus the first part (pp. 
3-22) takes up two relatively independent questions—viz, (1) *In what 
relationship does Jainism stand to the other religious sects of India —par- 
ticularly Buddhism and Brahmanism ?' and (2) ‘Which and of what sort 
are the Jaina texts devoted to the problems of monastic discipline ?; on 
the other hand, the second part (pp. 23-65) brings to light the characteri- 
stic features of the Jaina monastic life while the third (pp. 66-187) inves- 
tigates into the way the Jainas look at the problem of expiation, An 
outstanding merit of Dr. Cailla's performance is that hardly any of the 
issues raised by her in the whole course of her present study is of a sec- 
ondary importance; this becomes evident from a close study of the bare 
titles of her different chapters (as also from that of the six brief paragraphs 
of her Foreword). Besides, the issues thus raised have been arranged is an 
order that much facilitates a comprehension of the total picture under study, 
The only pity is that Dr. Caillat does not consider it possible that a 
historical study be made of her subject-matter, But significantly enough, 
in connection with the expiation technically called ‘parihara’ she herself. 
bestows enough consideration on matters pertaining to history, and in view 
of the crucial position occupied by the concept of ‘parihara’ in the Jaina’s 
thought-world that virtually amounts to seeking to trace the historical evo. 
lution of the Jaina concept of expiation as such, In any case, in the following 
part by part examination of Dr. Caillats total thesis an attempt is being 
made to view in a historical perspective the issues raised there; she who 
has already quoted with approval (pp. 77) R. Williams’ observation ‘The 
changelessness of Jainism is no more than a myth’, should, we hope 
welcome such a supplimentation made to her own so valuable research one. 


1 Atonements in Ancient Ritual of The Jaina Monks, Pub. L. D. Institute 
of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1975. : 
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As was just noted, the first sub-section of the first part of Dr. Caillat’s 
thesis answers the question ‘In what relationship does Jainism stand to the 
other religious sects of India—particularly Buddhism and Brahmanism ?’, 
Mere strictly, speaking, her question is ‘What similarities—pertaining to 
the fields of ethics, religion, philosophy, jurisprudence, art etc, — the modern 
scholars have found to obtain between Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism?’, 
And she answers it by way of presenting an impressive array of formulations 
suitably arranged, These formulations are more or less tenable—some more 
so, some less so—but it is no use examining them individually and in 
details because they have no particularly direct bearing on Dr. Caillat's 
subject-matter proper. Nay, so far as this subject-matter is concerned she 
herself insists that the relevant Jaina positions must be first studied in and 
for themselves, for otherwise the danger is that a comparison drawn bet- 
ween them and the corresponding Buddhist and Brahmanical positions 
might get bogged down in superficialities, This important point is made 
towards the close of the present section and in view of what has gone 
earlier might appear to be some sort of anti-climex. But in essence it is 
valid, Certainly, all fruitfull comparison between x and y must refer to 
features that are characteristic of x and y, and such a comparison is pos- 
sible only after a specialized study has been made of x as well as y. Be 
that as it may, being thus cautious Dr. Caillat ends by declaring that the 
few Non-Jaina positions she has taken into consideration for the sake of 
comparison are from the Buddhist Vinaya-texts, Manusmrti and 
Arthasastra, The choice is well made inasmuch as the Vinaya-texts are a 
true representative of the ethico-religious speculations of the Buddhists who 
(like Jainas themselves) are a monastic religious sect, Manusmrti that of 
the Brahmins who are a non-monastic religious sect while Arthagastra is 
a true representative of the ethical speculations of the secular statesmen. 
Logic therefore suggests that a fruitful comparison must be most easily 


‘drawn between the Jaina disciplinary texts and the Buddhist Vinaya texts, 


less easily between the former and Manusmrti, much less easily between 
the former and Arthasastra— provided, of coure, one drawing comparison 
has mastered both the parties to comparison, How Dr, Caillat follows in 
practice the precept here laid down by herself remains to be seen. [ The 
sections opens with a summary narrative of the economic, political, social 
and religious conditions of India contemporary to Buddha and Mahavira. 
But in a study like the present one which deals with a religious subject- 
matter a narrative of the economic, political and social conditions makes 
sense only if it is argued that these conditions must find some specifific sort 
of reflection in the contemporary religious speculation, The argument is 
not untenable but it is not advanced by Dr, Caillat either here or 
elsewhere.) 
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Then we come to the second sub-part of the first part of Dr. Caillat's 
thesis. Let us recall that the question considered here is *Which and of 
what sort are the Jaina texts devoted to the problems of monastic dispi- 
pline ? By way of answering this question Dr. Caillat first offers a char- 
acterization of the four disciplinary texts Kalpasutra, Vyavaharasutra, Nisi- 
thasutra and Jitakalpasutra, then that of the Prakrit and Sanskrit comme- 
ntaries that came to be written on them subsequently; (Jitakalpasutra, in 
fact, is a late text by the seventh century author Jinabhadra who has him- 
self written on it an eliborate Prakrit verse-commentary of the form of 
bhasya). In connection with both issues have been raised that deserve a 
deeper probe than might appear natural and legitimate, Thus we are told 
that the three texts, Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisjtha are based on the prin- 
ciple technically called $ruta, Jitakalpa on that technically called jita. 
Here is had in mind the position laid down in Vyavahara 10.2 according 
to which the five decreasingly authentic principles acting as basis for the 
proceeding related to monastic punishment are agama, $ruta, aja, dharana 
and jita, The position is extensively elaborated in the relevant part of 
Vyavaharabhasya and still more so in the openining section of Jitakalpa- 
bhasya. Therefrom we can form a clear idea of how is was understood by 
the later Jaina authors but it is doubtful whether this is how it was under- 
stood originally. Particularly open to suspician is the interpretation put by 
these authors on the two terms agama and Ssruta, terms which are of a 
relatively frequent occurance in Vyavahara itself, Thus an experienced monk 
is often called bahvagama and bahugruta where the former term should 
naturally mean ‘one versed in Jaina scriptural texts’? and the latter ‘one 
versed in secular texts’. But the later Jaina authors would have us beleve 
that in Vyavahara 10.2 agama stands for the three supernatural types of 
cognition—viz. avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala—on the one hand and 
the 14 long lost Purva-texts on the other, $ruta for the three texts Kalpa, 
Vyavahara and Niàitha which Bhadrabahu wrote on the basis of his first" 
band acquaintance with the 14 Purva-texts. It is difficult to see how an 
aphorism occuring in Vyavahara could refer to Vyavahara itself. Not that 
there do not occur in Vyavahara aphorisms which explicitly refer to Vya- 
EI itself, but they obviously are a later interpolation in an old text, 
On other grounds it can of course be argued that Vyavahara 10.2 is also 
relatively late, but it seems to have been composed at a time when the 
words agama and $ruta had not lost their original meaning; in any case, 
the meaning attributed to these words by the later authors moves in a 
circle of ideas that is foreign to the old texts like Kalpa, Vyavahara and 
Niátha etc.—foreign because it is so much permeated with all sorts of 
mythological notions which are distinctively a later growth. However, since 


‘Dr. Caillat simply says that the three texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisitha 
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are based on the principle called §ruta or tradition and Jitakalpa on that 
called jita or custom it should be possible to understand her statement in 
a rather liberal fashion. Thus she might be taken to mean that Kalpa, 
Vyavahara and Nigitha lay down positions that had a long standing tradi- 
tion, Jitakalpa positions that had the sanction of a mere later established 
custom, a meaning not out of tune even with the later Jaina authors’ way 
of looking at things. But now the difficulty is about deciding as to what 
in the history of Jaina monasticism constitutes an original tradition and 
what a later custom. Dr. Caillat feels that barring exceptions all that is 
said in Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisitha or in a latter-day Prakrit or Sanskrit 
commentary thereon constitutes an original tradition (this is what she 
would mean while arguing that Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nigitha represent 
an original tradition while the later-day Prakrit and Sanskrit commenta- 
ries thereon are on the whole authentic) and that all that is said in Jita- 
kalpa constitutes a later established custom. This is essentially how the 
problem was viewed by the later Jaina authors who would of course 
naturally hesitate to admit that there are exceptional cases where a latter- 
day Prakrit or Sanskrit commentary is not faithful to the wording of the 
old texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisitha. For a modern student of Jain 
monasticism, however, the very crux of the problem lies in distinguising 
the positions originally laid down in the old texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and 
Nigrtha and those maintained by the later authors—including not only an 
author like Jinabhadra who wrote Jitakalpa but also those authors who 
wrote Sanskrit and Prakrit commetaries on those old texts | 
Really, the problem is not peculiar to the students of Jaina mona- 
Sticism but has to be faced in an essentially same manner by one 
studying any branch of learning patronized by the ancient Jainas; for 
almost always a crucial distinction will have to be made between the 
positions maintained by an 'early' author and those maintained by a ‘later’ 
author, And in view of the all-out importance of this distinction it would 
perhaps be advisable in this connection to replace the word ‘later’ by 
‘classical’. That Dr. Caillat herself is not oblivious of the need to draw 
some such distinction is evident from a formulation she has earlier made. 
Thus while making a comparative study of the Jaina, Buddhist and Brah- 
manical notions she observes (p.9) that old ideas have often changed shape 
Ba the impact of changing historical conditions. What is more worthy of 
attention, she here quotes in her support a passage from Poussin where the 
great scholar argues how the ‘early’ Canonical Buddhist philosophy dev- 
eloped into athe ‘scholastic’ Buddhist philosophy of Abhidharmakośa, 
२000110700 and the like—her point being that some such development 
isa Men rule, What Poussin means by ‘scolastic’ is what we mean | 
by ‘classical’ and the former term would be avoided by us because Of TE i 
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unhappy associations, But then Poussin also speaks of the similarity obta- 
ining between the ‘early (=Canonical)’ and the ‘scholastic’, thus tending 
to blur the distinction that equally obtains between the two, To takg his | 
own example, the Canonical Buddhist philosophy cannot be just-similar to 
the philosophy of Abhidharmakosa and the philosophy of Visuddhimarga 
when the latter two in spite of all their mutual similarity exhibit so much 
mutal difference, what has to be done is to show how the Canonical 
Buddhist philosophy developed into the philosophy of Abhidharmakosa 
on the one hand and the philosophy of Visuddhimarga on the other. In a 
like manner, what has to be shown is not how on questions like monastic 
discipline etc, the early Jaina positions are like the classical ones but how 
the former have developed into the latter, Hence it is that the proper ques- 
tion is not as to whether the latter Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries are 
faithful to the wording of the old texts on which they commented but 
just as to what meaning these commentators think fit to attribute to this 
wording. Really, the cases of distorting the meaning of an old word are 
not very many; what has so frequently happened is that the commenta- 
tors have ignored questions that were uppermost in the mind of the old 
authors and have introduced such ones as were absent there, To take 
two examples from the opening part of Kalpasutra. The first set of five 
aphorisms lays down prohibitions against receiving in alms a raw palm 
fruit, the second set of six aphorisms lays down rules about maximum 
stay in a walled town. Obviously, the old authors had some scruples 
about receiving in alms a raw palm fruit, but the commentators lost 
trace of that and so they talked as if the prohibitions in question are 
directed against picking up from ground a palm fruit that is lying there 
(Kalpabhasya vv. 863 ff.)-thus viewing them as understandable prohibitions 
against a case of theft. This was a case of distorting the meaning of an 
old word—that is, of not attributing to the word ‘pratigrahana’ the natural 
meaning ‘receiving in alms’ but an artificial meaning ‘picking up from 
ground’. A differnt sort of treatment was accorded to the other set of aphor- 
isms. Thus the old authors wanted to emphasize that the duration of a monk's 
stay at one particular place—paritculary a walled town—must have a maxi- 
mum limit, a question which did not very much bother the later commen- 
tators who however noticed that the old texts were silent about so many 
pressing problems that the monks were now facing in the course of their 
routine wandering; hence it was that the set of aphorisms in question was 
commeated upon by way of discussing in great details these very problems, 
a discussion that is of utmost value in comparing the ‘early’ mode of 
Jaina monastic life with its ‘classical’ mode. The matter will be further consid- 
ered as our examination of Dr. Caillat’s thesis proceeds, For the present, 


Sambodhi 5, 2-3 
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Jet us only further note that she also considers the question as to what is the 
relative utility of Kalpa and Vyavahara. The classical Jaina authors’ answer. to 
` the question as reported by her is unnecssarily prolix and is not exactly to the 
point, for the simple truth is that Vyavahara takes up the problems. of a 
monk’s inner-church conduct, Kalpa those of his public conduct—there 
being also cases of mutual misplacement. This way is aiso to b2 appreci- 
ated Schubring’s discovery—here reported by Dr. Caillat —that characteristic 
to Kalpa are the aphorisms where the monk is referred to as nirgrantha, 
characteristic to Vyavahara those where he is referred to as *bhiksu'. For 
in aphorisms dealing with a monk’s public conduct the honorofic title 
‘nirgrantha’ seems proper, but in those dealing with his inner-church 
conduct—where he often appears as an offender liable to be punishable— 
the rather neutral title ‘bhiksu’ seems proper, Lastly, Dr. Caillat informs: us 
that Nisitha arranges offences in terms of the punishments they invite— just as 
does the Buddhist Vinaya-text Pratimoksa and Jinabhadra's Jitakalpa. This is 
a valuable piece of information inasmuch as we thus learn how our religious 
authorities attached a special value to the texts where offences are arrnanged in 
terms of the punishment they invite. Certainly, the Buddhists talk of Pratimo- 
ksadhara and the Jaina of Acarakalpadhara (= Nisithadhara) as one possessing 
the minimum educational qualification necessary for church-leaders, even 
if s is the earliest of the Buddhist monastic-disciplinary texts while 
Nigtha is the latest of the Jaina ones. Dr. Caillat also reports about the classical 
Jaina authors’ characterization of Nisitha, a characterization which-again 
is unnecessarily prolix and not to the point, After having raised and disposed 
of these so many issues pertaining to the content of the Jaina monastic- 
disciplinary texts Dr. Caillat conveys information about certain formal 
features of these texts, an information which is bound to rouse the reader’s 
curiosity about this interesting but neglected corner of India’s cultural 


treasure-house. ; 
Li * 


In the second part of her thesis —which is in fact preliminary to 
the third part dealing with the problem of expiation as such—-pr. Caillat 
brings to light the characteristic features of the Jaina monastic organization. 
The whole discussion raises a host of issues that are of a crucial signifi- 
cance in their own right, and it is as such that they are being considered 
below. The issues are arranged in five chapters as follows : s 


(1) The chapter entitled ‘The Subdivisions of the Community’ discusses 
as to what are the functioning units of the Jaina church, | 
(2) The chapter entitled ‘The Jaina Religious : Their Titles’ discusses the. | 
problem of isolated wandering versus group wandering as also the problem. 
| - of loose church-conduct versus disciplined church-conduct, 3 
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(3) The chapter entitled ‘The Hierarchy’ discusses as to what office- : 


bearers run a Jaina church-unit and how 

(4) The chapter entitled ‘The Masters’ discusses as to what is expected 
of the supreme leader of a Jaina church-unit 

(5) The chapter entitled ‘Changes of Gana’ discusses as to what pro- 
blems arise in case one seeks to transfer oneself from one Jaina church- 
unit to another. 


In the case of each question Dr. Caillat intelligently informs us about 
the way it was tackled by the classical Jaina authors, but in the case of 
each one might legitimately ask as to whether the approach adopted by 
this authors had not a history behind it. In this connection prime impor- 
tance attaches to the classical Jaina authors’ concept of the basic functioning 
church-unit. As envisaged by these authors this unit was called gaccha and 
consisted of some number of experienced senior monks and some number 
of junior monks living and wandering together under the supereme leader- 
ship of an acarya assisted by an upadhyaya; and then it was supposed 
that several gacchas constitute a kula, several kulas a gama, several ganas 
a sangha, The classical Jaina authors naturally read all this into the 
wording of the old disciplinary texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisjtha, but a 
close and independent study of this wording reveals a considerably differ- 
ent story. For one thing, these old texts give the name ‘gana’ to the basic 
functioning church-unit while they posit no unit higher than a gana, more- 
over, the two chief church-officebearers spoken of there are acacyopadhyaya, 
and ganavacchedaka and both are rather strange names. However, these are 
relatively minor matters and would be conceded without much dispute, What 


is likely to rouse dissent is the vital proposition that the members of a 


gana as conceived by these old texts did not live and wander about 


all together. So it is this propositon that needs the substantiation that 


follows. Certainly, these texts lay down that an acaryopadhyaya or a gana. 
vacchedaka (the two chief church-officebearers) should not wander about all* 
alone (Vyavahara 4.1-7; cf. 5.1-7), that in a big town not even an expe- 
rienced monk should stay alone while in a small town only an experienced - 
monk might stay alone (Vyavahara 6.6-7), that if several monks want to 
wander about all together they should seek prior permission of the church- 
elders (Vyavahara, 4.19); rules like these should make no sense if it was 
already a usual custom for the members of a gana to live and wander 


about all together. Even more revealing is the standard list of a member’s — 


gradual progress within the life of a church-unit; they are pravrajya 
(leaving home), mundana (-head-shaving), Siksana (-training) sambhoga 
(eating together), samvasa (-living together) (e. g. Kalpa 4.4), Here note- 
worthy are the words sambhoga and samvasa which stand for several 
gana-members forming a voluntary group with a view to having meals 
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together and living together respectively. And references to sambhoga are so 

. numerous that one has a feeling that each; gana-member inevitably belonged 
k to some sambhoga or other, a feeling confirmed by the discovery that 
in the Mathura Jaina incription of pre-Kusana and Kusana times samb- 
hoga is actually referred to as a distinct church-unit. However, certain 
other considerations would tead to suggest that even sambhoga-formation 
was a relatively late practice and must have gained currency only in 
gradual course. Thus Uttaradhyayana 32,4 recommends that an ideal monk 
should look for a worthy companion and the next verse that failing to find 
one he should wander about all alone; similarly, Uttaradhyayana 29.39 
enumerates the advantages of dispensing with a companion (just as the 
next verse enumerates the advantages of an occasional dispensing with 
food). On the other hand, while speaking of the monk who wanders about 

all alone Vyavahara 1.25 employs the same language as Vyavahara 1.28-32 
employ about several types of loosely behaving monks; both are to be 
re-admitted in a gana only after confessing their guilt and repenting it— 
this in contrast to the monk (spoken of in Vyavahara 1.33) who had 
simply gone back to the life of a householder and whose readmission in 

the gana requires no confession of guilt and no repenting. [As for the 

| possibility of monks wandering about in twos it is here distinctly 
| envisaged—for examle, in Vyavahara 2.1-2, but nowhere is much made 
of 1. ] Thus a gradual evolution is distinctly observeble in the Jaina 
authors’ attitude towards the practice of lonely wandering on the part 
.of a monk; in the first stage it was considered to be something usual, 
| in the second stage something ideal but hard to follow, in the third stage 
something worth condemning; (the first stage has to be thus posited because 
in the oldest texts like Acaranga I $rutaskandha and Sutrakrtanga I 
grutaskandha the concept of ‘companion’ is altogather asbsent). While 
tracing the historical evolution of the concept of ‘parihara’ Dr. Caillat has 
contended that the later Jaina authors dreaded lonely wandering even if 
‘in antiquity many monks lived in solitude’ (p. 9»). And in the concluding 
chapter of her thesis (p. 185) she almost concedes that with the early 
Jainas lonely wandering was a usual practice (she there speaks of solitary 
life as one of the most common practices *ordinary enough at the time of 
Mabavira")—her actual point being that it is out of this that the later 
practice of collective wandering grew up. We are only emphasizing that a 
relatively early stage of this growth is represented by the old disciplinary 
texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisitha, a relatively late stage of it by the 
latter-day Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries on these texts, Of course, 
even at the very outset the elderly and experienced monks would wander 
about in the company of the newly recruited ones who would receive at 
the former’s feet instruction in principles of monasticism, for othewise the 
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latter’s education would have remained impossible; what would normally 
happen was that at the end of his education the new monk took to the 
life of lonely wandering which continued till he himself was experienced 
enough to attract new monks as students. At this stage the relation between 
ateacher and his former students was more of a spiritual than'a physical 
nature; and it is this stage which we find reflected in those old texts 
which extol the life of lonely wandering—at the most the life of wandering 
along-a-companion. But as conditions became mature it became possible 
and useful on the one hand for a teacher to somehow guide the day-to- 
day activity of his former students and on the other hand for the latter to 
form voluntary groups of the type sambhoga, samvasa etc; and in the 
exercise of his guiding function the teacher was now assisted by a suitable 
staff of office-bearers of the type described in Kalpa, Vyavahara and 
Nisitha which are the texts appropriate to this new stage attained by the 
Jaina monastic institution in the course of its further growth. As has 
already been hinted, the church-unit formed by the teacher, his staff of 
office-bearers and his former students and called gana was no ‘residential? 
unit in the manner of the latter-day gaccha (in this respect it was rather 
the sambhoga that was tending to behave in the manner of the latter-day 
gaccha); on the other hand, there were yet no higher affiliating ‘units 
standing over and above gana as kula, gana and sangha (hierarchically 
arranged) were in relation to the latter-day gaccha. In addition was the 
circumstance that the latter-day gaccha knew of no office-bearers besides 
acarya and upadhyaya who ofcourse must have been assisted by a few 
experienced senior monks selected by them for the purpose. This overall 
difference obtaining between the conditions prevailing between the conditions 
prevalent in the days of the old disciplinary texts Kalpa, Vyvahara and 
Nisitha and those prevalent in the days of the latter-day Prakrit and Sanskrit 
commentaries has to be kept in mind while appreciating Dr. Caillat's 
chapters under consideration which we proceed to take up one by one. f 


As has been noted, in her present first chapter entitled ‘The Subdivi- 
sions of the Community’ Dr. Caillat discusses the question as to what are 
the functioning units of the Jaina church, In this connection certain basic 
facts have to be kept in mind. Thus the classical commentators of the old 
disciplinary texts speak of the monastic community divided into the 
hierarchically arranged units called gaccha, kula, gana and sangha, and 
there are occasions—though not many—when this division is found to be of 
practical value, For example, Kalpabhasya vv. 1998-2001 lay down that a 
sick monk should be tended first by themrcatraya(i. e. by the gaccha) for 

*six months, than by the kula fo roe EiS “then ऐ%]८ gana for one year 
lastly by the Sangha for rest 4 jife; (the injunction pl d to a special case 
also occurs in Vyavaharalfhasya” IV. 295). Even FOU Mpteworthy is the 
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circumstance that the list of ten vaiyavrtyas which occurs not only in Vyava-' 
bara 10.35 but also in Tattvartha 9.24 presusupposes this fourfold division of 
ity. Then the miscellaneous text-collection now called Laghu 
Kalpasütra (in contrast t». Brhat-Kalpasutra which is the name now given 
to that old disciplinary text Kalpastitra) there is included a chronologically 
arranged list of church-fathers beginning from Mahavira and coming down 
to Devardhi-ksamasramana (of the 6th century A. D.). Here there are 
* by name a large number of ganas as they arose in the course of 
history as also a large number cf kulas and gakhas as they branched forth 
from this or that gana—it being left unclear as to how a kula and sakha 
stood related to each other. however, in certain Mathura inscriptions of 
pre-Kusana and Kusana times persons are mentioned not only as belonging 
to a gana, kula or sakha but also 10 sambhoga understood as the lowest 
church-unit, On the oiher hand, the disciplinary texts Kalpa, Vyavahara 
and Nigitha give the impression that the basic church-unit was gana some- 
how subdivided into sambhogas. The conclusion seems to be that in ihe 
time of these texts the division of a gana into sambhogas had just begun, 
that later on the gana was somehow got divided into kulas and sakhas and 
the latter into sambhogas, that later still sakha ceased to be reckoned as a 
church-unit and sangha posited as a church-unit higher above gana while 
the lowest church-unit was called not sambhoga but gaccha. In this back- 
ground it should be easy to follow Dr. Caillat’s present chapter which 
might be divided into a brief early section and a long later one, the former 
telling how the classical Jaina authors extol the virtues of one belonging to 
a church-unit the latter seeking to surmise what sambhoga understood asa 
church-unit could mean—this under the complaint thatthe classical com- 
mentators of the old disciplinary texts are not very much helpful in this. 
connection. The simple fact is that with these classical commentators the 
idea of monks living a totally collective life within a gaccha was plain 
commonsense and so there remained for them only to praise sky-high such 


' ‘a collective living. On the other hand, the old disciplinary texts were 


written at a time when the Jaina church was making first experiments in 
| the direction of collective Jiving— with ‘eating together? acting as a most 
' convenient nucleus (other sorts of joint activities, though mooted. would 
Í yield either too loose or too strict a mutual bond); and since sambhoga 
| stood for just this sort of elementary collective living the classical commen- 
| tators would avoid speaking of it except when forced to explain an old 
‘text which itself speaks of it. Their explanation was essentially correct inas- 
much as they took care to emphasize that the members of a sambhoga jointly 


“undertook not only eating but also certain other worthwhile activites 
3 


but to 


|; grasp the concept of sambhoga in all its historical significance was beyound : 


{the power of these commentetors almost totally devoid of a sense of history. 
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In her present second chapter entitled ‘The Jaina Religious : Their titles? 
Dr. caillat discusses the problem of isolated wandering versus group - 
wandering as also the problem of loose church-conduct versus disciplined 
church-conduct. Really, she here seeks to define the import of three sets of 
Prakrit words employed by the classical Jaina authors while designating or 
describing a monk. Of these, the first set includes words which are of a 
rather neutral import, the second those which involve reference to the problem 
of lonely wandering versus group wandering, the third those which involve 
reference to the problem of loose church conduct versus disciplined church 
conduct, Since the first set raises no issues of principle we take leave of 
it simply after noting that Dr. Caillat in this connection tells us as to how 
the classical Jaina authors understood the words ‘nirgrantha,’ ‘bhiksu,? 
‘sadhu’, ‘sadharmika’ etc. As for the second set it in fact involves reference 
not only to the problem of lonely wandering versus group wandering but 
also to the problem of being experienced versus being inexperienced, as a 
matter of fact the two problems have got curiously interrelated in the mind 
of the classical Jaina authors. Thus they have come out with the view that those 
monks who take to collective wandering might be either inexpeienced ones 
or experienced ones but that those who take to lonely wandering must be 
experienced ones; to this was added that the practice of lonely wandering 
came to an end with Jambu supposed to bə the third patriarch of the Jaina 
church after Mahavira (for the latter formulation see Vyavahacabhasya 10.699). 
This does not mean that these authors are just silent about the code of 
conduct to be followed by one taking.to lonely wandering—on the rather 
understandable plea that this practice is an obsolete practice. For they 
claim to be in full possession of this code of conduct. Thus Kalpabhasya v. 
1131 promises to offer an account of the life-routine followed by a lonely 


wandering monk, of that followed by a collectively wandering nun; aud 
immediately we have the first account covering vv. 1132-1545 (i. e, 514 


' verses in all), the second covering vv. 1446-2046 (i. e, 601 verses in alb), 
the third covering vv, 2047-2124 (i.e, 78 verses in all); (the third account 
in fact takes up only suzh rules as are obligatory on a nun ia addition to 
those already taken up ia the second account). A close study of this whole 
section of Kalpabhasya should convince one as to how realistic is the 
author's account of the collectively wandering monk, how mythical that of 
the lonely wandering oae. Thus according to the author, in those olden 
days the life of lonely wandering used to be voluntarily (but not necessarily) 


chosen by such an acarya as had already reared up his gaccha whose charge 
could now be handed over to a worthy successor. Really, reading old texts 


*the author realized that lonely wandering oa a monk's part was once a 
current practice—even if not the oaly current practice; and then he tried to 
imagine for himself the picture where that would fit, a picture which must 
allow that collective wandering of the type current in his own time was the 
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, usual monastic practice, The result was the type of cogitation tnat is now 
present before us in the Kalpabhasya section under consideration. Thus 
according to our author, the collective wandering of the type current in his 
owntime and here described by him was current since ever, the lonely wand- 
ring of the type here described by him was current till the time of Jambū. 
In view of what we have already said on the question the wh le attitude 
is thoroughly unhistorical, However, it is in the light of this attitude that 
we are enabled to understand the classical Jaina view according to which a 
collectively wanderihg monk might be either inexperienced one or experi- 
enced one but a lonely wandering monk must be experienced one. Then let 
us note that the classical Jaina authors have coined several concept-couples 
closely resembling the concept-couple experienced-inexperienced; Dr. Caillat 
meticulously reports about them all. Similarly, these authors speak of 
three types of lonely wandering monks, and all these types too have been 
separately described by Dr. Caillat. Only we have to remember that the 
type mostly talked about in this connection is the type called jin3kalpika— to 
be pointedly contrasted with sthavirakalpika or collectively wandering monk 
of the type current in our times. And what is still more necessary to 
remember is that the whole concept of jinakalpika is an essentially myth- 
ical concept—this in spite of the classical Jaina authors' inveterate habit of 
mentioning him as a flesh-and-blood historical character, a habit that has 
imperceptibly cast its shadow on Dr. Caillat’s own treatment of the pro- 
blem. Really; the question is not as to to whether the jinkalpika as conce- 
ived by the classica] Jaina authors ever lived on earth but as to what was 
the psychological motivation behind their positing a concept like that; 
1 and of this psychological motivation we bave already provided a hint. 


Then a word about Dr. Caillat’s presentation of the problem of loose 
church-conduct versus disciplined church-conduct. Her procedure is simple 
and intelligible, for she has tried to tell us as to how the classical Jaina 
authors understood the six words emploved by the old disciplinary texts 
by way of enumerating the types of loosesly behaving monks; these words 
are parsvastha, yathachanda, kusjla, avasanna, nitya, samsakta. As is usually 
the case with words that turned obsolete in classical times these words too 
were sought to be interpreted by the latter-day commentators when that 
beeame necessary but otherwise (13५ were avoided to the utmost extent; 
within these limitations the information conveyed by Dr. Caillat is useful. 
For as a matter of fact, the classical Jaina authors had their own list of 
the five types of monks, viz. pulaka, bakusa, Kkusila, nirgrantha, snataka; 
of these, the first three represented more or less loosely Gee OUS 
1 the last two disciplined ones, and all the five are found to have been, des- 
cribed by these authors in great and precise details, 


i 
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In her present fourth chapter entitled ‘The Hierarchy? Dr. Caillat ताळ: 


cusses as to what office-bearers run a Jaina church-unit and how, In this: 


connection the most noteworthy thing is that the standardized list, of 


church-dignitaries occurring in the old disciplinary texts mentions acarya,: 


upadhyaya, pravartin, sthavira, ganin, ganadhara, ganavacchedaka; and yet 
when concrete cases are considered we hear only of acaryopadhyaya and 


ganavacchedaka, Thus from Vyavahara 1.34 we learn that confession of guilt: 


has to be made before the acaryopadhyaya, from Vyavahara 4.15-17 that 
acaryopadhyaya has to preside over the initiation-ceremony; similarly, from 
Vyavahara 2. 6-23 we learn that the ganavacchedaka has to take practical 
decisions about those undergoing monastic punishment, Again, from 
Vyavahara 6. 2-3 we learn that in day-to-day monastic life the acaryo- 
padhyaya was allowed five specified privileges, the ganavacchedaka two of 
them, Lastly, from Vyavahara 4. 1-8 we learn that the acaryopadhyaya is 
not to move about except in the company of at least one monk during the 


eight non-rainy months, of atleast two during the four rainy months; that ‘in: 
the case of ganavacchedaka the minimum number of companion monks is to. 


be one greater. Generally too, whenever a rule is laid down separately for 
an ordinary monk and a church-dignitary it is only the acaryopadhyaya 
and ganavacchedaka that are taken ‘into consideration (e, 8. in Kalpa 4, 
15-23, Vyavahara 1. 25-27, 3. 13-29). From all this we can unmistakably 
conclude that in those olden days acaryopadhyaya used to be the supreme 
leader of the basic church-unit called gana while the details of certain 


important practical-administrative tasks were looked after by his chief : 


assistant ganavacchedaka. [The only anomaly is that according to Vyava- 


hara 3. 5-8 the minimum church-career and educational qualification are. 
to be higher for a ganavacchedaka than for an. acaryopadhyaya, These 
aphorisms since they refer to Vyavahara itself must of course be a some-. E 
what later interpolation, but may be the anomaly has some other expla. : 


nation—a copyist's error, for example.] True, there are also aphorisms which 
speak of upadhyaya taken singly. For example, Vyavahara 3. 3-4 lay 
down minimum church-career and educational qualification for an up- 
adhyaya, Similarly, Vyavahara 3.11 enjoin that in case a monk is deprived 


of his acaryopadhyaya he should see to it that he soon gets an acarya and ४ 


an upadhaya, it being inevitable that a monk should live under the super- 


vision of two persons in the form of an acarya and an upadhyaya Lastly 
Vyavahara 7.15-16 lay down that a monk with 3 years’ church-career 


can act as upadhyaya for a nun with 30 years’ church-career while a 


monk with 5 years’ church-career can act as acaryopadhyaya for a nun with - 


60 years’ church-career. And then of course is the fact that that standard 


list of church-dignitaries mentions acarya as well as upadhyaya.but not S 


Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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acaryopadhyaya. The classical commentators always understand—explicitly or 
otherwise—that the word ‘acaryopadhyaya’ is a complex-compound deno- 
tating two persons in the form of an acarya and an upadhyaya, but in 
all probability in the times of the old disciplinary texts it was freshly. 
coined with a view to denotating the person who would act as a’ gana- 
chief in relation to his former students; (this might also suggest why his 
chief assistant was called ganavacchedaka). On the other hand, by thetime 
of the classical Jaina authors acarya became the title of the person acting 
as a gaccha-chief and upadhyaya that of his chief assistant while nothing 
was heard of ganavacchedaka who used to be the gana-chief's chief assistant: 
in those bygone days, In the meanwhile those stray references to an upadhyaya 
taken singly as also that standard list mentioning acarya and upadhyaya 
but not acaryopadhyaya somehow got interpolated in the old disciplinary 
texts—as did passages referring to these texts themselves. Certainly, this 
standard list of office-bearers mentions so many names which though not 
apparently fictitious have not found even an incidental reference in these 
texts and hence are explained by the classical commentators with the help 
of more or less plausible guesses, explanations which the modern students 
find not much helpful and often positively misleading, This should become 
evident from Dr. Caillat's critical and independent endeavour to get at the 
signification of these names, an endeavour as much facilitated as frustrated ' 
by what the classical Jaina authors have said in this connection, 


In her chapter entitled ‘The Masters’ Dr. Caillat discusses the question as 
to what is expected of the supreme leader of a Jaina church-unit. The 
E attached to the subject by the Jaina authors of all times— 
and particularly the classical Jaina authors—is self-explanatory. Even so, 
it is delightful that Dr. Caillat has culled forth from original texts passages 
which in a popular fashion bring to light the considerations that were had 
in mind in this connection, Of theoretical importance are two observations 
she makes in passing. Thus she refers to the Dasasrutaskandha chapter 
four which is specially devoted to enumerating the meritorious qualifications 
of a church-unit leader; in view of the highly technical character of this 
text in general and its present chapter in particular the material here in: 
corporated deserves a close study—more so because it stands ‘brilliantly 
elucidated in Vyavaharabhasya 10. 248-334 (virtually repeated in Jitakalpa- 
bhasya vv, 150-241). Then Dr. Caillat closes her chapter with a brief reference 
to the contrasted sthavirakalpika ideal and jinakalpika ideal—vaguely fecling 
that in the writings of the classical Jaina authors the latter is being criticized 
by implication; that is actually so and the criticism is only | 
through maintaining that this latter ideal was practicable all right though 
only till the time of Jambu. And the reference in question is in place 
because the sthavirakalpika ideal stands eminently embodied in tlie day-to- 
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day conduct of a successful gaccha-leader. Here Dr. Caillat also suggests 
that progress from the jinakalpika ideal towards the sthavirakalpika ideal 
was progress from a rather self-seeking monastic ideal towards an 
altruistic monastic ideal, a suggestion somewhat elaborated by her in the 
concluding chapter of her thesis. 


In her fifth chapter entitled ‘Changes of Gana’, Dr. Caillat discusses 
as to what problems arise in case one seeks to transfer oneself from one 
church-unit to another. In principle the problem of changing one’s church- 
unit is not different from the problem of seeking fresh admission in a 
church-unit, and it is interesting to note that the same word upasampad 
which the Jainas employ to express the idea of changing one's church- 
unit the Buddhists employ to express the idea of seeking fresh admission in 
a church-unit. In both cases the candidate’s fitness for the job sought 
has to be examined in the light of certain well formulated principles. 
However, it is in the very nature of things impossible for the church-leaders 
to conduct a very deep probe in the case of one seeking fresh admission 
in a church-unit, for that will mean undue involvement in worldly affairs; 
hence it is that the monastic theoreticians do not much dilate upon acase 
like that, Things are different with the case of one changing one's church- 
unit; for in this connection it is both possible and necessary to lay down 
principles relevent for carrying through the probe that is due. Dr, Caillat 
reports about several such principles formulated by the Jaina authors and 
they deserve close study for one reason. Immediately afterwards Dr. Caillat 
is going to take up her subject-matter proper—viz. the problem of expia- 
tion as understood by the Jainas. Viewed from one angle the problem of 
expiation is the problem of punishment inflicted on one violating a religious 
regulation (in our case a Jaina monastic regulation); and so the discipline 
studylng this problem might in some sense be called religious ‘jurisprudence’ 
(in our case Jaina monastic *jurisprudence') In a parallel manner, the 
discipline studying the problem considered by Dr. Caillat in her present 
chapter might in some sense be called religious ‘diplomacy’ (in our case 
Jaina monastic ‘diplomacy’). 


x x x > 


Lastly we come to the third part of Dr. Caillat's thesis which is its chief 
part inasmuch as it is here that consideration is given to the problem of 
expiation as understood by the Jaina religious authorities. Broadly speaking 
_ it is divided into three sections as follows : 


(1) Section one containing chapter I (pp. 69-78) and evaluating the 
general. principles followed by the ancient Indian authorities—religious as 
Well. as secular—vwhile dealing with penal problems. 
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(2) Section two containing chapters I-III (pp. 79-115) and disposing 
of certain general issues raised by the classical Jaina authors while dealing 
with the problems of expiation. 


(3) Section three containing chapters IV-IX (pp. 116-185) and discussing 
one by one the ten types of expiation posited by the classical Jaina authors, 


[ Lastly comes a brief chapter (pp. 185-187) which concludes the whole 
thesis]. 

In order to do justice to this part of Dr. Caillat’s thesis certain basic 
things will have to be kept in mind and as follows, Expiation means acc- 
epting punishment for the violation of a religious regulation, a punishment 
awarded by some properly constituted authority, As thus understood expiation 
is peculiar not to the Jainas nor even to the adherents of ancient Indian 
religions but to the adherents of all religions whatsoever. Again, expiation 
understood as religious punishment can be easily distinguished—in India 
as elsewhere—from secular punishment awarded by the state-authorities 
to one violating a state-regulation. What differs from religion to religion 
is the set of regulations deemed to be obligatory as also the metaphysical 
explanation provided for the phenomenon of religious punishment, Thus 
convinced of the validity of such a metaphysical explanation peculiar to 
‘his religion a pious man would himself be eager to receive punishment 
for all violation of a regulation deemed obligatory by this religion—this in 
contrast to the attitude of a criminal who would do his level best to avoid 
punishment for the violation of a state-regulation; hence the so striking a 
difference between a pious man’s and a criminal’s confession-of-guilt. And 
the reason why the religious authorities have to exert themselves with a view 
to eliciting ‘confession’ from their flock is thata pious man often has extra- 
religious motives for concealing his religlous lapses. All this easily explains 
almost every important stand adopted by the Jaina authors on the question of 
monastic penal procedure. Thus in their disciplinary texts they have formu- 
i lated a CH monastic code of conduct whose violation is deemed sinful 
i rn exe re propounded wien 
ssion of a sin followed by punishment s x त R how conis 
remains to be studied is how their n RT We Po 

I otion of monastic penal 
underwent evolution in the course of history. 


The old disciplinary texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nisitha Jay down 
regulations to be observed by the monks belonging to a basic ch RE unit 
called gana. It is understood that the violation of each fear invités 
some punishment, but inthe case of several ones we are expressly told that 
the punishment concerned is ‘either cheda or parihara.’ E 23 S. E 
what revealing. Thus Vyavahara 1.25.32 legislate that one iE 


procedure 
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prohibition concerned must undertake alocana and pratikramana and 
undergo the punishment cheda or parihara, but the parallel 1.33 offers the 
re-assurance that one violating the prohibition concerned need undergp no 
cheda or parihara but should only get oneself initiated afresh (the need 
for fresh initiation arises from the specific nature of the offence concerned), 
This suggets that in the days of the old disciplinary texts the phrase ‘to 
undergo either cheda or parihara? was virtually equivalent to the phrase 
‘to receive punishment at the hands of church-authorities’. Then there is a 
standard string of words describing the ideal conduct on the part of one 
who has violated a monastic regulation; these are alocana, pratikramana, 
garhana, vyavartana, viSodhi, akaranarth-abhyutthana, prayascitta-pratipatti 
(e. g. Kalpa 4.25, Vyavahara 1. 34). It is legitimate to surmise that these 
words except the last one (which on its part means ‘receiving church 
punishment) are virtually synonymous and stand for the complete mental 
process made up of confession, repentence and resolve-to-refrain which the 
offender was supposed to undergo before he sought due punishment at the 
hands of church-authorities, The Phrase *to undertake alocana and pratikra- 
mana' occuring in the just quoted Vyavahara 1.25-32 stands for this 
complete mental process and is to be supplied whenever an aphorism 
explicitly speaks only of ‘either cheda or parihara' just as the phrase ‘either 
cheda or parihara' is to be supplied whenever an aphorism simply lays down 
a church-regulation. Lastly, there are several aphorisms where the punish- 
ment spoken of is not ‘either cheda or parihara' but one of the following 
four: udghatima one-month parihara, anudghatima one-month paribara 
(९. g. Vyavahara 6.8), udghatima four-month parihara (6. 2. Kalpa 4. 11— 
12), anudghatima four-month parihara (e. g. Kalpa 4, 9-10). Nisitha, in 
fact, catalogues a huge mass of church-offences while arranging them in 
terms of the punishment they invite, and the four punishments it takes into 
consideration are the four just mentioned; thus the offences catalogued in 
chapter I invite anudghatima one-month paribara, those catalogued in 
chapters 2-5 udghatima one-month paribara, those catalogued in chapters 
6-1] anudghatima four-month parihara, those catalogued in chapters 12-19 
.udghatima four-month paribara, From the fact that Nisrtha is silent about 
cheda coupled with the fact that Kalpa and Vyavahara invariably speak of 
‘either cheda or parihara’ it might be contended that the conversion of a 
mass of parihara-punishment into an equivalent mass of cheda-punishment 
was an understood and usual practice. Then it is easily revealed from a 
close study that an udghatima type of parihara is milder than the corres- 
.ponding anudghatima type, and the two are respectively called laghu (Slight) 
and guru (=heavy) by the classica] authors. who however also speak 
of two more parihara-types—viz. udghatima (laghu) six-month paribara and 
anudghatima (=guru) six-month paribara, This means that the Vyavahara 
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aphorisms 1.1-20 which also appear as Nisitaa 20.1-20 and which alone 
speak of a six-month parihara are a later interpolation in these old 
disciplinary texts. Certainly, if Nisitha really envisaged the possibility of a 
six-month: paribara some of its chapters would have been devoted to it just 
as nineteen of its chapters are devoted to one-month parihara and 
four-month parihara. The remaining 33 aphorisms of Nistha chapter 20 
seem to be still later interpolation, for since they continue the subject- 
matter of the early 20 aphorisms themselves there is no reason why they 
should not be present in Vyavahara along with those twenty; but that is 
not a major point and all sorts of obscure considerations might have been 
responsible for the absence of these 33 aphorisms in Vyavahara, The 
noteworthy point is that the classical authors’ definition of Vyavahara and 
Nigitha has something vital to do with these interpolated 50 or 53 
aphorisms, definitions quoted by Dr. Caillat on p, 14 and 15 and earlier 
criticized by us as ‘not exactly to the point. The point of that criticism 
can be explained now, The question considered in these aphorisms is as to 
how the offender is to be treated in case he violates several church-regui- 
ations, in case he commits a violation while yet undergoing punishment 
for an earlier one, in case he is not straightforward in his confession-of- 
guilt; and the classical authors tell us that the specific subject-matter of 
Vyavaharasuira are violation, multiple-violation, repeated violation, not-strai- 
ghtforward confession—ia this connection using technical terms that occur 
only iu the 20 aphorisms in question and nowhere else, The classical auth- 
ors would have been nearer the truth if they simpy said that Vyavaharasutra 
à as to how to punish one who has violated a church-regulation, 
Asa matter of fact, however, the specific subject-matter of Vyavaharasutra 
are the total mass of inner-church affairs—including the penal proceedings. 
Similarly, the classical authors tell us that the specific subject-matter 
of Nisitha are udghata, anudgbata and aropana, we have already just 
learnt how the concepts of udghata and anudghata have a role to play 
within the body of Nisithasutra while aropana is the technical term mean- 
ing ‘repeated violation’ and used in the 53 aphorisms in question and no- 
where else. Here too the correct thing to say would have been that Nigitha- 
sutra arranges church-offences in terms of the four types of parihara- 
punisbments they invite, Be that as it may, by now we have before us 4 
considerable number of formulations related to the question of church- | 
punishment which the old disciplinary texts uphold either explicitly or 177: . 
Jicitly, Before we proceed to examine how these formulations were handled | 
by the classical Jaina authors one additional point might also be. noted. / 

Thus the Vyavahara aphorisms 2.18-23 (also 7-8) say things about two 
church-pupishments called anavasthapya and paraficika about which we | 
hear nothing more except that Kalpa 4,3 enumerates three cases of the | | 
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former while Kalpa 4.2 three cases of the latter. They seem to be the most 
severe types of church-punishments inasmuch as the ruling is that one 
committing them must-unless spacially exempted— be first forced back to lead 
the life of a householder and only then re-admitted to the monastic fold, 
As for the three cases of each type enumerated In Kalpa 4.3 and 4.2 they 
can only be illustrative not exhaustive; for in a parallel fashion Kalpa 4.1 
enujuerates three cases of the anudghatima type of church-offences and in 
view of several additional church offences of this type having been menti- 
oned in Kalpa itself—to say nothing of Vyavahara and Nisitha—the present 
triplet can only be illustrative not exhaustive. This entire treatment of the 
prolem of church-punishment undertaken in the old disciplinary texts the 
classical Jaina authors had before them. They of course elucidated these 
texts in the light of their own practical requirements many of which were 
brand new, but that is not the point just now. What is noteworthy is that 
in the case of almost each church-regulation they had to say that in 
one case its violaton will be rather mild, in another case more severe, in 
a third case still more severe, and so on and so forth. And since they 
would also prescribe punishment for each case of violating a church-regul- 
ation they wanted to haveat their disposal a ready-made list of punish- 
ments graduated in terms of their mildness or severity; thus it was that 
they invariably used the following list with ten items: 


1, Light one-month parihara 

2. Heavy one-month parihara 

3. Light four-month parihara 

4. Heavy four-month parihara 

5. Light six-month parihara 

6. Heavy six-month parihara 

7. Cheda 

8, Mala 

9. Anavasthapya 6 

10. Paraücika 
But another list of 10 :church-punishments had also gained currency in 
the meanwhile. As a matter of fact, the hall-mark of the classical Jaina 
theoretical thinking was the formulation of a large number of technical 
concepts conveniently arranged in the form of standard lists of all types; 
most famous of these lists are those included by Umasvati in his Tattvartha- 
sutra, but there were many more and some are also available in versions 
different from Umasvati's. We have already had the occasion to mention 
.the list of ten vaiyavrtyas occurring in Vyavhara as well as Tattvarthasutra 
(the two versions are slightly different). Similarly, the list of ten church- 
punishments we are now referring to is available also in a Tattvarthasutra- 
yersion and 4 Mulacara-version (Dr. Caillat has the occasion to quote all 
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the three on p, 93 while on p. 183 she refers to a fourth). And our pre- 
at the classical commentators of the old disciplinary texts 
made use of this list too — just as they made use of so many other lists of 
technical concepts current in their midst and which often contained items 
that were unknown and foreign to those texts. Thus the Vyavaharabhasya 
proper is preceded by a pithika (=Introduction) of 184 verses and here 
vy. 53-151 seek to arrange church-offences in terms of this new list of ten 
punishments, a performance repeated on a much larger scale in Jitaka- 
Ipabhasya vv. 702-2587; (the early 701 verses of Jitakalpabhasya discuss 
that altogether different and also relatively late problem of the five principles 
of penal proceeding agama, $ruta, ajna, dharana, jita, a discussion to which 
reference has already been made and for which too the basis is Vyavahara- 
bhasya 10.200—724). The question is how to evaluate the circumstance that the 
same group of classical Jaina authors—i. e. the classical Jaina authors spe- 
cializing in the problems of monastic discipline—employ one list of 10 
church-offences in one context, another in another context. Before answe- 
ring it let us note that second list-has got -following. items: 


sent point is th 


1. Alocana 
2. Pratikramana 
3. Ubhaya 
4. Viveka 
5. Vyutsarga 
6. Tapas 
1. Cheda 
8, Mula 
9. Anavasthapya 
10, Paraücika 
As can be seen, the last four items are common to both lists. And since 
.pasihara of the old authors was essentially a process of self-mortification 
as was the classical authors' tapas the first six items of the first list. can 
be treated as six sub-types of the sixth item of the second; so the question 
' now is as to why the first list is silent about the first five items of the 
' second list, Really, these five items are in a way out of tune with the 
' Jaina tradition of discussing the problem of monastic discipline. Thus since 
beginning were the Jaina authors insisting that all seeking of church- 
j punishment must be preceded by confession, repentence and resolve-to-re- 
H frain on the part of the offender, but the idea would never occur to them 
4| that there might be cases of church-offences where these confession etc. 
iE constitute adequate punishment. This stand was retained by the classical 
d Jaina authors when offering the first list of ten church-punishment, 8 
‘stand according to which all receiving of church-punishment is वागा” 
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preceded by confession, repentence and resolve-to-refrain on the part of 
‘the offender. On the other hand, those who formulated the second list of 
ten church-punishments were of the view that there might be cases of 
church-offence where confession alone constitutes adequate punishment, cases 
where repentence alone does so, cases where confession and repentence 
together do so—thus getting the first three items of this list, "What was 
particularly disturbing, this view implied that the other types of church- 
punishment did not necessarily require confession, repentence and ‘resolve~ 
to-refrain. The classical authors tacitly repudiated this implication but at 
‘the same time they looked for relatively mild church-offences for which 
adequate punishment was either ‘confesssion or repentence or both. Then 
those who formulated the second list held some other rather odd views, 
Thus they thought that if a monk received in alms things proper inter- 
mixed with things improper then if he succeeded in picking off the latter 
and consuming the former it was a case of church-punishment constituting 
the fourth item of this list; similarly, they thought that assuming a steady 
bodily posture for a fixed period of time was another case of church- 
punishment covering the fifth item of this list. Since temporarily assuming 
a steady bodily posture was a type of self-mortification as was tapas—the 
sixth item of the second list—the classical authors could find out cases 
that would be covered by the fifth item of this list, but its ‘fourth item 
they simply described in all nakedness, Thus in defending and elaborating 
the first five items of the second list the classical authors were being 
engaged in an endeavour for which there was no old tradition. However, 
this is not to say that while defending and elaborating the last five items 
of which are virtually common to the two lists these authors were simply 
and faithfully carrying forward an old tradition. For their defence and 
elaboration of the first five items found in the second list and their defence 
and elaboration of the last five items found in both the lists are equally 
thoroughly suited to the contemporary conditions; (that is why it will 
be wrong to think that in their main body the commentaries on Kalpa, 
Vyavahara and Nigitha are following an original tradition and Jitakalpabh- 
agya a later established custom—this on the ground that the former make 
a basic use of the first list and the latter that of the second). The ' point 
only is that in connection with the last five items found in both the lists 
it is relatively easy to compare the conditions envisaged in the 010 discip- 
linary texts and those envisaged in the classical texts—commentatorial or 
otherwise, Most revealing in this connection is the sixth, item. As has been 
.noted, the first six items of the first list can be treated as six sub-types 
of the sixth item of the second. But the first six items of the first list are 
six types of parihara while the sixth item of the second list is tapas, and 


Sambodhi 5,2-3 
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the, question is as to how the classical authors could talk as if the six types 
of paribara were six types of tapas, The answer to this question requires. 
a historical investigation into the concept of parihara. Thus even a cursory 
study of the old disciplinary texts leaves one in no doubt that in them 
parihara is treated as virtually the only type of church-punishment; this. is 
particularly evident from Nisitha where the entire mass of church-offences 
is arranged in terms of the four parihara types which constitute a. proper 
corresponding punishment, a procedure which also suggests that the church- 
punishment called cheda which is so often mentioned as an alternative to parihara 
and consists in a reduction in church-seniority could be understood without 
much ado while there was no difficulty in calculating as to how a particular 
amount of parihara is to be correlated with an equivalent amount of cheda. 
Naturally therefore there are here numerous detailed references to. parihara 
—one in Kalpa (4.26) and several in Vyavahara (1.21-24, 2.5-6, 2.27-30), 
A careful study of these references makes it clear that one undergoing pari- 
hara-punishment was excluded from the company of his fellow-monks and 
was subjected to certain specially harsh injunctions (e. g. not being :per- 
mitted to beg for alms from more than one house), However, stipulations 
are made that in case of emergency the parihara-offender is to be allowed 
the company of his fellow-monks while the harshness of the injunctions 
in question is to be mitigated—in case of growing sick he even being prov; 
ided with a constant service-companion. Now the classical commentators 
found all this impracticable for two chief reasons. Thus for them: the 
exclusion of a parihara-offender from the company of his fellow-monks 
would require the gaccha-leadership making a special staying-arrangement 
for him—something apparently absurd. The alternative was to let the parl- 
hara-offender stay in the company of his fellow-monks and then exclude 
him. from all collective monastic activity, but in the conditions prevailing 
this policy of making pariah of a church-offender sounded imprudent. So 
the classical commentators came out with the view that parihara-punishs 
ment was to be awarded to monks equipped with certain such high physical 
and intellectual qualifications as ceased to be available long, 
phils was agaca that the same church-offence which would invite parihara- 
Md ur ceu qna md i.a orero 
NT : € case of an ordinary monk. A 
view like this gave rise to two developments, Thus the cl 


long ago; to 


assical comment: 
Bae parihara-punishment 
or a parihara-offender was mentioned; nay, they themselves talked :of 
parihara (moreover, six types of it instead of the old four) in the case of ae 
each and every church-offence they would consider— ere 
even those where the old texts are silent as 


For they now only required a list of church- 


that is, in, the case of 
regards the punishment due, — 
punishment graduated in terms . 
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of their mildness or severity and their list of 10 tiems was certainly such a 
list even if its first six items were the six types of church-punishment- 
viz. paribara—which in their own eyes was no more pacticable. The other 
development was even more revealing. Thus these classical commentators 
tried to envisage the conditions when parihara-punishment was a practical 


“proposition, and a considerably detailed picture emerged as a result— just 


as it emerged in the case of that lonely wandering ex-gacca-leader of their 
imagination noticed by us earlier. To be precise, jinakalpika was their name 
for such an ex-gaccha-leader while pariharika was the old name of a pari- 
hata-offender and our commentators mentioned both not only in the same 
breath but also with almost equal reverence, They were mentioned in the : 
same breath because they were supposed to constitute two types of monks ` 
staying out of gaccha (the third type—called yathalandika—is conceived very 
obscurely inasmuch as, unlike these two, he apparently serves not even any 
methodological purpose), they are mentioned with almost equal reverence : 
because if the jinakalpika is an ex-gaccha-leader the pariharika too is 
supposedly equipped with certain high physical and intellectual qualifica- 
tions. For the rest, however, the pariharika possesses features which - 
clearly distinguish him from the jinakalpika. Thus the former stays out of - 
gaccha for but a limited period—that is, only so long as his punishment 
lasts; moreover, even during this period he always has at his disposal a 
seivice-companion while in case he commits a fresh church-offence he 
immediately reports the mattar to his gaccha-leader. All this information 
about a parihara-offender as conceived by the classical authors we- get 
from Vyavaharabhasya 1. 350-83 which deserve close study if we are to 
have a clear idea of what the classical authors have in mind when they 
speak of a paribara-offender. This is particularly necessary because as a 
matter of historical fact parihara used to be an ordinary and most wide- 
Spread—in a way the sole—church-punishment during the days of the old 
disciplinary texts. Certainly, during those olden days to undergo parihara—* - 
punishment was neither too difficult a performance nor too easy a 
performance; it was not too difficult because to some extent or other the ` 
mbnks yet lived isolated from one another, it was not too easy because - 
the tendency clearly was for the monks to form voluntary associations of * 
different sorts—a tendency that culminated in the gaccha type of collective 
living’ we meet with in classical times. Naturally, therefore, the old pass- 
ages speaking of parihara-punishment were given a fantastic interpretation 
by the classical authors who would have us believe that parihara-punish- 
ment here: spoken of was a very special type of church-punishment once 
current while the ordinary type of church-pnnishment always was what it 
was in their own times, To complicate matters still further, the classical 
authors also posited.a tapas-type also designated parihara and supposed . 
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to be so difficult that only certain very highly competent monks living in 
the times of the first or the last tirthankara can perform it, As a matter 
of fact, an average student of Jainism is more familiar with this, concept 
of paribara because the capacity to perform it is the third item in his 
familiar list of five caritras, a list occurring in Tattvartha sutra 9. 18, (itis 
however noteworthy that the Digambara students of Tattvarthasutra hete give 
to the word ‘paribara’ some ordinery enough meaning.) Be that as it may, 
when Vyavaharabhasya 1.29 spaeaks of two types of parihara the reference 
is to the parihara type of punishment on the one hand and the parihara 
type of tapas on the other, while it is the latter that we find described in: 
Kalpabhasya vv. 6447-80 and Jitakalpabhasya vv. 2110-55. It can easily be seen 
that despite certain obvious points of similarity the parihara type of tapas 
is something very different from the parihara type of church-punishment just 
as the concept of paribara-punishment as posited in the old disciplinary 
texts is something very different from its classical counterpart. Then there 
remain the last four items commonly occurring in the two lists of 10 
church-punishments current with the classical authors: they are cheda, 17019, 
anavasthapya, parancika. Since ever cheda was understood as a reduction 
in church-seniority and we have surmised that in olden days it was a 
possible substitute for parihara; that in classical times it was obviously 
such a substitute we learn from J;takalpabhasya vv. 2280-87 where. we are 
told that this type of punishment is to be awarded to one who is either 
too proud of bis capacity to undertake self-mortification or too. weak to: 
undertake self-mortification, As for the eighth punishment-type mula. it is. 
» an extreme case of cheda inasmuch as one to whom it is awraded. loses. 
one's church-seniority altogether and has to be initiated de novo; (only 
we have to note that this punishment-type is not explicitly mentioned in 
the old disciplinary texts). There are some complications about the ninth 
punishment-type anavasthapya and the tenth punishment-type pararicika, 
. That they are both even more severe than mula we can gather from . 
Vyavahare 2.18-23 which tell us that one to whom they are awarded, has ^ 
to be initiated de “novo and that too only after he has been first forced 
back to lead the life of a householder, But in this connection too the classical 
authors have (ए to the same sort of cogitation with which we are 
familiar from their treatment of paribara. Thus on their showing these two: 
types of church-punishment are to be awarded to the monks equipped with | 
some such physica] and intellectual qualification as ceased to be available. 
long, long ago; (for all practical purposes the only difference between, these है E 
two punishment-types on the one hand and parihara on the other is that , 
a. but is looked after by the gaccha-leader himself). All this information we - 
 Bather from Kalpabhasya vv. 5029-57 and vv, 5129.37 (the former set -— 
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dealing with the tenth type the latter with the ninth); the question is 
also taken up in Vyavaharabhasya 11.232-52 and in Jitakalpabhasya vv. 
2554-87—the latter categorically telling us that ever since the time of 
Bhadrabahu who was the last person to be acquainted with the 14 Pūrva- 
texts the two punishment-types are no more in vogue. The simple truth is. 
that the punishment-types in question were so severe that even in olden 
days when they were certainly in vogue they were awarded rather sparingly 
(hence so few references to them), but the classical authors? understanding 
of them is revealing in its own maaner, Thus when in olden texts they 
came across a description of the punishment-types which to them appeared 
too severe to be practicable they would submit tbat these were meant to 
be awarded to a superman; and then onwards they would regularly talk 
about the offender concerned as if he was a superman ! 


In this background it should be easy to appreciate the third part 
of Dr. Caillat’s thesis, and for that purpose the three sections into which 
we divide it can be taken up one by one, 


Thus the first section contains her chapter I entitled ‘General Principles’ 
and in ít are evaluted the general principles followed by the ancient Indian 
authorities—religious as well as secular—while dealing with penal problems, 
The non-Jaina writings here taken into consideration are the Brahmanical 
Smrti-texts, the Buddhist Vinaya texts and Kautilya's Arthrsastra. Dr. Caillat 
begins by lending mild support to the complaint that in Indian treatment 
of penal problems things religious have got intermixed with things secular, 
a complaint highly exaggerated if not absolutely misplaced: For as a matter 
of fact, in all religions—the Indian relgions being no exeption—it is possible 
to clearly distinguish the problems of church-conduct, church-constitution 
and church-penology; in a parallel fashion, in all states—India again being 
no exception—it is possible to clearly destinguish the problems of state- . 
policy, state-constitution and state-penology. Some confusion might, of 
course, arise owing to two circumstances. peculiar to India, Thus the Brah- 
manjcal Smrti-authors usually discuss not only the multifarious church - 
problems proper but also,the multifarious problems of statecraft—the latter 
under the plea that they cover the province of a ksatryyas church-duties,.: 
This is a source of confusion of the from of an act of commission; the 
other source of confusion is of the form of an act.of omission. Thus in 
theory Brahmanism is not a religous sect to which membership is sought 
voluntarily but one into which one is just born; hence in the name of 
treating the problem of church-constitution what the Brahmanical Smrti- 
authors in fact offer are their mythological lugubrations as to how the 
institution of 4 varnas and 4 asramas-allegedly established by God—is 
there since ever, But these are sources of confusion which should mislead 
an unwary reader not a cautious scholar, Dr. Caillat draws our attention 
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to a number of ideas similarly expressed in the Jaina and Buddhist | 
stic disciplinary texts, the Brahmanical Smrti-texts and Kautilya's Artha- 
(astra; they are certainly noteworthy but even more important is it to note 
as to how different roles they play in these different texts. The second and 
third parts of Dr. Caillat’s own thesis might be said to be devoted to the 
problems of church-constitution and church-penology respectively and in 
both she has often drawn parallel between things Jaina and things Buddhist, 
but occasions for her doing so in the case of things Jaina and things 
Brahmnical are few and far between. This is not merely— perhaps not at 
all--due to her relative lack of acquaintance with things Brahmanical; the 
simple truth is that the Brahmanical Smrti-texts on the one hand and the 
Jaina-Buddhist monastic-disciplinary texts on the other breathe a different 
atmosphere altogether while in comparison to these three sets of religious 
texts Kautilya's thoroughly secular Arthsastra is verily a world apart. Dr. 
Caillat tells us how these different texts look at the phenomenon of penal 
proceeding as such, a judge's competence, an olfender's act of confession, 
a judge taking into consideration the extenuating circumstances including 
the offender’s intention; all that is interesting but crucially important are 
her observations pertaning to an offender's confession of guilt. On her own 
showing a Kautilyite would tend to be skeptical and a religious leadership 
liberal when: confronted with an offender's self-testimony as to the alleged 
guilt; that is understandab]e inasmuch as one is forced to submit to the 
authority of state while one voluntarily submits to the authority of one's 
religious leadership. And when we are further told that at times the Jaina 
religious leadership too adopts ia this connection what might be called 
Kautilyite strategems that too is understandable; for a religious man might 
have extra-religious motives in hiding his church-offeaces. Towards the 
close ot the chapter Dr, Caillat emphasizes that the Brahmanical, Buddhist . 
as well as Jaina codes of conduct have undergone change in the course of 


' history, quoting in her support the classical Jaina authors’ own submission 


that their code of conduct was much more severe in former times than. at 
present; but as we have already argued in details, a submission like this 
needs cautious handling if truth in its entirety is what one is aiming at. 


what we call the second section of the third part of Dr, Caillat’s' 
thesis contains her chapters If and III, the former entitled *Dispensation? 
and the latter ‘Atonements’. Both together dispose of certain general: 
issues raised by the classical Jaina authors while dealing with the 
problem of expiation, It was perhaps possible to insert Somewhere in the ' 
latter chapter the material contained in the former, but since this material ^ 
is taken up separately and first of all it would be proper to. consinder it ° 
separately and first of all, The material is related to the question whether 


‘the Jaina-church authorities provided for the Possibility that in -case ‘of: 
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| ‘emergency a monk might violate even the most cardinal tenets of Jaina faith- 
e.g. the tenets that truth be spoken and that sexual intercourse be avoided, 4 
‘Dr. Caillat answers the question in the affirmative and adds that identical 
was the attitude of the other Indian religous sects like Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. What is more instructive, she quotes several concrete instances 
where the Jaina church-authorties would permit lying and also reports 
about the motives they had jn doing so. Lastly, she reproduces jn all 
-details a discussion where is envisaged the contingency of a monk having 
sexual intercourse. The discussion Is important perhaps less for its own sake 
than for the vivid light it throws on the way Jaina church-leadership would 
resort to trickeries and lies in case of emergency. For discussions such as this 
—though only occasionally pertaining to sex matters—are surprisingly nume- 
rous in the classical commentaries on the disciplinary texts—surprisingly 
because these texts themselves hardly ever betrary a tendency in that direction, 
To a large extent, the changed attitude was the result of changed historical 
circumstances, Thus in the old disciplinary texts battle for the country’s 
religious leadership was yet in progress, by the time of the classical com- 
mentaries it was decided in favour of Brahmanism seconded by Buddhism 
with Jainism emerging as a much poorer third; (this at least was the situa- 
tion in North where these commentaries were written), Thus hardly ever 
favoured by the ruling princes, having scruples against the establisment of 
permanent monastries, vowed not to stay at one place for more than one 
month (in a big town for more than two), faced with a social surrounding 
which was Jargely suspicious of them and of which they were largely suspicious 
the Jaina monks organized into more or less small gacchas wandered about 
from village to village, from town totown. And under conditions as trying 
as these the mutual bond of loyalty among these monks in general and those 
belonging to the same gaccha in particular was much closer than we can 
now imagine, Certainly, here lies the root of that touching consideration 
which the Jaina church-leadership as described by the classical commen- 
tators has exhibited for the weaknesses natural to a monk as to any man. 
Then we take up Dr. Caillat’s chapter III entitled «Atonements? in which 
she considers several miscellaneous questions related’to the problem of 
expiation; this as follows : VA 
(1) First, our attention is drawn to the fact that in the Jaina theore- 
tician's mind the concepts of expiation( =prayascitta ) and mortification 
(tapas) are mutually related. That is tel fingly evident from the fact 
that in terms of the classical Jaina authors’ list of technical concepts 
. prayscitta is one of the twelve types of Aapas while tapas is one of the 
ten types of prayascitta, Then arises the question whether prayascitta and 
tapas are merely a bodily performance or also a mental performance, The 
fact that .prayascitta is incide sie, those six types of tapas which are 
3 ^ 

A 
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collectively characterized as dnternal (in contrast to the other six | 
are ‘collectively characterized as ‘external’) as also the fact that the pray. 
écitta-types alocana and pratikramana are a mental Dectormance would 
suggest that prayascitta definitely has a mental aspect in addition to the 
‘bodily. ‘one. True, the Jaina theoreticians are of the view that tapas in 
general and prayascitta in particular rid a soul of the karmic particles 
supposed to be physical in nature, but that is a metaphysical hypothesis 
of theirs and has no bearing on the question whether according to them 
tapas in general and prayascitta in particular have got a mental aspect, 
(2) Secondly, brief information is conveyed about each of the ten 
types of prayagcitta but since in chapters IV-IX the matter is going to be 
taken up in details it can be skipped over here. But worthy of consideration 
are certain fruitful observations here made by Dr. Caillat as to the history 
of the punishment-type originally called parihara and substituted by tapas 
in the present standard list of ten prayascitta-types. She rightly notes 
that in olden times parihara was virtually the only punishment-type just 
‘as tapas was in later times; both equally and prominently involve elements 
of mortification but the later authors substituted tapas for parihara because 
the latter did and the former did not require isolated living on the part 
of the offender—these authors having a true dread of isolated living. In 
view of what we have ourselves said on the point we have to endorse 
/ this reading of hers in all its essentials: oaly, one ought to be more cri- 
tical than she is of the later Jaina authors’ own reading of the history 
of their church. (A minor point. On pp. 77-78 and p. 99 it is presupposed 
—on the alleged authority of Jinabhadra—that the ninth and tenth praya- 
$citta-types went out of use after Bhadrabghu but were revived later on. 
We have already taken note of the classical Jaina authors’ mythological 
understanding pertaining to these prayascitta-types, and in terms of that 
understanding their subsequent revival must be inconceiveable.) 


| (3) Thirdly, we are told how in Vyavaharaprthika somewhat briefly and 
; in Jitakalpabhasya in great details church-offences are arranged in terms of 
| the ten prayascitta-types, a point we have already noted, Then Dr. Caillat 
, motes that even in Kalpa and Vyavahara there is often made explicit 
| mention of the prayascittas to be awarded to one violating the regulation 
concerned while in Nisitha such an explicit mention is made regularly. 
4 But at the close of her chapter she expresses misgiving that the positions 
d maintained in Jitakalpabhasya might not have been valid in the days of 
i the old disciplinary texts Kalpa, Vyavahara and Nititha, The simple truth 
ji! is that the author of Jitakalpabhasya did for his times what the author of 
í) Nisitha had done for those olden times—namely to arrange church-offences 
in terms of a current list of prayascitta-types; on the other hand, Kalpa 
and Vyavahara represent the earliest stage in the history of Jaina church 
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when the majn task was to enumerate church-offences and not to assign 
punishment for each offence - though for certain. offences such an assignment टू 
too was done, Dr. Caillat significantly notes that what the later. Jainas 
needed was a relative scale of prayascittas and that such a scale was 
provided by Jitakalpabhasya. The point to be -added is that a similar 
relative scale was provided by Nisitha in its own times and that since 
this scale was after all relative it too could be fully used by the later 
Jainas; (the only difficulty would have arisen from the rather archaic 
character of the church-offences enumerated in Nisitha, but that is a 
different point). 
(4) Fourthly, we are informed about two technical concepts developed 
by the classical Jaina authors—viz. the concept of ‘miulaguna and uttara- 
guna’ and the concept of ‘darpa and kalpa'. The former concept stands 
for certain chief and subsidiary duties which a monk 18 supposed to obs- 
erve and whose non-observance invites prayascitta, the second concept 
stands for the idea that a church-offence might be committed either out 
of deliberate negligence or unknowingly. By mulagunas are to be under- 


stood the famous five vows of the Jaina-monk— viz., non-killing, truthfulness, 
non-theft, continence and non-acquisitiveness, but  uttaragunas are a 


relatively obscure concept. In fact, the latter are found enumerated in two 
ways—both mentioned in Vyavaharabhasyatika I. 38 and that alone which 
Dr. Caillat notices in Vyavabarabhasya I. 289. As for the 10 types of darpa 
and 24 types of kalpa, they are mentioned summarily in Vyavaharabhasya 
X. 633-38 and somewhat at length in Jitakalpabhasya vv. 588-616, These and 
similar technical concepts employed by the classical Jaina authors deserve 
study inasmuch as they prove an extremely convenient means for correctly 
grasping the drift and details of their argumentation, but unless proved . 
otherwise they should not be supposed to have been used by the old au- 


thors. As a matter of fact, most of such concepts are a later product and 
their presence in an old text is a sure sign of their being interpolated there. . 


But one should not be dogmatic about it and obscure exceptions are always 
possible, For example, in the just noted Vyavaharabhasya 1.38 darpa and 
kalpa are spoken of in connection with the monk’s duties described as 5 
miulagunas and 10 uttaragunas but in the just noted Vyavaharabhasya vv 
633-38 (and Jitakalpabhasya v.v. 588-616) they are spoken of in 
connection with the monk’s 18 duties earlier described in Vyavaharabhasya 
1.246 (and Jitakalpabhasya v. 154). Now this set of monk's 18 duties 


though apparently a technical concept is not a product of classical times 
but a direct borrowing from the archaic Dasavaikalika chapter VI. Be that 


as it may, the concept of uttaraguna in the version reported by Dr; Caillat 
is not only itself a classical technical concept but is made up of several 


other classical technical concepts. As for the concept of “darpa and kalpa’ 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 ; i VEU 
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{ts employment introduces the important ethical question of determinism 
- yersus free will, and Dr. Caillat provides us a good clue to the classical 
Jaina authors’ way of considering the question. 


(5) Lastly, we are informed about the technical concept of vaiyavrtyaor 

service— ostensibly because vaiyavrtya is one of the 12 types of tapas while 
tapas is the chief of the 10 types of prayascitta, But the concept is of impor- 
tance in its own right and in fact stands for a monk's voluntary duty towards 
his fellow-monks. The classical authors speak of 10 types of vaiyavrtya, | 
8 items of this list simply describe the monastic status of the person to 
be offered vaiyavrtya; thus we are told that vaiyavrlya might be possibly 
offered to one's acarya, one's upadhyaya, an old monk, a young monk, a 
gaccha-colleague, a kula-colleague, a gana-colleague, a sangha-colleague, 
So the real nature of vaiyavrtya is made clear by the remaining two items 
of the list; thus we are told that vaiyavrtya might possibly be offered to 
a monk who is sick or a monk who is performing tapas: Among the old 
disciplinary texts Vyavahara 1.22-24 speak of vaiyavrtya being offered to 
an old monk, Vyavahara 2.5-17 of it being offered to a sick monk—possi- 
bly a monk grown sick while undergoing church-punishment. And the 
most moving cases of vaiyavrtya described in classcial commentaries are those 
of a monk offering devoted service to 8 sick colleague; (Kalpabhasya vv 
1900—2013 describe in details how a sick colleague has to be served but 
jn this text itself that is not the only case where this problem is touched 
upon) If we keep in mind that social milieu in which the Jaina monks 
of the classica] times were functioning the attitude is easily understandable; 
and with ‘service rendered toa sick colleague’ serving as an ideal standard 
it could easily be worked out as to what should be the form of other 
vaiyavrtyas spoken of by the classical Jaina theoreticians. For the rest, 
Dr. Caillat’s treatment of the problem makes the facts of the situation 
sufficiently clear. 
} Lastly, we come to what we call the third section of the third part 
' of Dr. Caillat’s thesis, a section which contains her chapters IV-IX and 
॥ discusses one by one the ten types of expiation posited by the classical Jaina 
; authors, In our examination of these chapters that follows the first three 
| are taken up together inasmuch as they are three closely connected types 
! of church-punishment. 

The first prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list is alocana 
or confession, the second pratikramana or repentence, the third ubhaya or 
confession-cum-repentence, But as is evident from certain observations made 
by Dr. Caillat herself, confession and repentence will have t5 be considered 
together. Thus her chapter on confession begins with the observation that 
the practice of coafesslon was introduced by Mahavira among the adhe- 
rents of Parsva (p.ll6). And her treatment of repentence ends with the 
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| that the oldest Jaina texts speak of no independent *repentence? - 
even if they often speak of confession (0.1 39). In the latter case a cross-refe- 
rence is made to p. 138 (of the French edition) and there we are actually told j 
that accroding to the Sanskrit commentator Malayagiri Vyavabarasutra 1.]-20 
deal with confession (p.119). This statement there is preceded by a consi- 
deration of an Uttaradhyayana passage which speaks of alocana-followed-by- 
pratikramana to be performed twice a day; in this connection two points 
are made—viz, (1) that the step from confession to repentence is not very 


great and (2) that the passage in question cannot be very old while neither 
Kalpa nor Vyavahara mentions the twice-daily confession. All this raises 


certain very important issues. Thus twice-daily repentence (not twice daily 
confession) was treated by the classical Jaina authors as one of the six daily 
necessary ceremonials (it there occupies the fourth place), and it has found 
no mention in the old disciplinary texts simply because they do not at all 
envisage the necessity of a daily ceremonial. The same is the case with the 
other old texts like Acaranga 1 Srutaskandha and Sutrkrtanga I Srutaskan- 


adha, etc. and that is why 1f an Uttaradhyayana chapter speaks of a daily 
necessary-ceremonjals then the passage concerned if not the whole chapter 


should be treated as a relatively late composition; (incidentally, this is one 
reason why Uttaradhyayana chapter 29 which explicitly mentions all these 
necessary-ceremonials and is quoted by Dr. Caillat—on p, 118—in a related 
context must be a relatively late composition). But then when the classica] 
Jaina authors say that the followers of Mahavira do and those of Parsva do 
not undertake repentence they only mean to refer to the practice of twice- 


daily repentence - their very point being that the followers of Parsva undertake 
repentence only when a church-offence has been committed. Not that ttj- 


statement of classical authors is a true historical statement, but the point 
is that even if it is that it lends no support to the surmise that the practice 
of confession (or even the practice of repentence) was introduced by Ma, 
havira among the followers of Parva. As a matter of fact, the statement in 
question was a part and parcel of that well-rounded mythology which the 
classical Jaina authors, impelled by various motives, brought into being—in 
the present case the motive being to extol the practice of twice-daily 
repentence. Thus the full version of the statement in question is that the 
followers of the first and the tweatyfourth tirthankara do and those of the 
intermediate twentytwo d» not uadertake twice daily repentence—it being 
the case that Mahavira was the twentyfourth tithankara and Pariva the 
twentythird; (certainly, Dr. Caillat notices this mythology—based on classical 
positiou (p.135) but not its deeper implication). And if Malayagiri says that 
. Vyavaharasutra 1.1-20 are alocanasutras that would not lend Support to the 


surmise that the oli disciplinary texts were conversant with confession 
though not with’! dependent’ repentence; for these old texts are conversant 


with repentence is much as they are conversant with confession — their 
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' him (and others) from committing an offence—just opposite being the attitude 
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Caillat herself on'p, 117. But may be Dr. Caillat’s reference was not to 
'that statement of Malayagiri but to the three types of alocana spoken of 
by the classical commentators and introduced by Dr. Caillat on p. 138 
(of the French edition); but this concept of threefold confession is a 
typical classical concept unknown to the old disciplinary texts. Really, 
this threefold confession, so elaborately described by Dr. Caillat on pp. 
124-32, is as much marked for its ceremonious character as the classical 
authors’ ‘repentence’ always is—a specimen of the latter too being helpfully 
provided by Dr, Caillat on pp. 136-38. So the point is not that either 
confession or repentence was unknown to the early Jainas and became 
known to the later Jainas but that unlike the early Jainas the later Jainas 
turned both into so much of a ceremonious affair. From a broader point 
of view, however, that is a relatively minor matter. For the point that 
needs even greater emphasis is that with the Jainas confession and repe- 
ntence are not just two (or tbree) types of church-punishment by the side 
of other types but a necessary preliminary to all church-punishment which 
usually has to be of the form of some physical torture or other; this 
point so evident in the case of the old disciplinary texts on account of 
their relevant formula expressed through that standard string of words get 
somewhat blurred in the classical texts with their position that confession, 
repentence and confession-cum-repentence are three types of church-puni- 
shment by the side of seven others. However, even the classical Jaina 
authors did not wilfully underestimated the significance of confession and 
repentence—as we can easily learn from the so many of their charcteristic 
pronouncements on the subject quoted by Dr. Caillat in her chapter under 
consideration. As a matter of fact, all religious authorities—the Jainas 
being no exception—award church-punishment primarily with a view to 
morally reforming the offender and secondarily with a view to deterring 


Es all state-authorities while awarding judicial punishment. This happens 
because one's membership of state is compulsory and based on no moral 
conviction whereas one's membership of a religious sect is voluntary. and 
based on one's conviction that the philosophy of life upheld by this sect is 
tenable and wholesome. This however is the ideal while in real world 
religious authorities are often faced with problems similar to those faced 
by state-authorities. Thus for example arises what might be called the 
problem of ‘cunning confession’, a problem taken note of by the Jainas 
in the way reported by Dr. Caillat on p. 122. 
_ The fourth prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list is viveka or 


‘separating Out the improper from the proper alms’, Nobod ev ays 
much about it and Dr. Caillat too simply describes. it as ue, i E ०6 
earlier. 
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The fifth prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list. is kayotsar ^ 
or:steady bodily posture. Even old disciplinary texts (e.g. Kalra 1.19) 
incidentally mention kayotsarga but not as a type of church-punishment, 
In classical times kayotsarga was treated as one of the six daily necessary 
ceremonials (it there occupying the fifth place), but what was said about 
it in that connection makes ıt clear that it was not considered an end in 
itself but an aid to mental concentration— c.g. mental concenuauon necded 
for recalling one's church-oflences (1. e. for performing the fourth among 
the daily necessary-ceremonial) or that needed for worshipping the tirtha: 
akara (ne. for performing the stcond among the dally necessary—cere- 
monials). Really, kayotsarga could be considered an end in self only as 
an aid to body-building, a problem in which the Jaina chuich—leadership 
was not interested. But when it was enumerated among the ten prayascitta 
types it was virtually treated as a mild type of bodily moruficauon and 
began to be awarded as a punishment for certain rather moderately grave 
church-offerces. Dr. Caillat notices how Kayotsarga Las been conceived and 
been prescribed for certain ceremonious purposes, it remains to be added 
that it is also a punishment for certain small number of church-cflences. 

The sixth prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list 1s tapas or 
mortification, As we have already learnt, it is Dr. CajllaUs contention that 
tapas occurs in this list where parihara would have been in olden days 
and that the substitution was made because the later authors were afraid 
of isolated living which was a necessary element of parihara-punishment. 
Hence it is that in her present chapter supposed to convey information 
about the punishment-type called tapas she gathers together considerable 
information about the punisbment-type called paribara. She begins by 


noticing that parihara-punishment woulu not be awarded to weaklings like 
women etc. (p. 150); towards the close of her account she refers to a 


case where parihara-punishment seems to haye been awarded to a weakling 
but in whose comprehension the commentators do not help bécause 
‘parihara proper had no longer any existence or any Interest except theor- 
etical. Other atonements had been substituted for it (p. 169). As a matter 
or fact, the classica] commentators are categorically of the view that pari- 
hara-punishment is out of vogue since long, long ago—this being ae 
implication of Vyavaharabhasya 1.354 according to wbich the minimum 
educational qualification of a parihara-offender is acquaintance’ with a 
portion of the supposedly long lost Pürva-texts. What has happened is tbat 
the classica] commentators have tried to imagine for themselves the situation 


when such highly qualified church-offenders were awarded parihara—puoish- 
inent; the result was that niagra of romantic otpourings: from which a 


goodly selection has been made by Dr. Caillat in her present chapter, Not 
much serious value attaches to all this just as not much serious value atta- 
ches to the. classical authors’ detailed description’ of the alleged: doings ‘of 
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a jinakalpika. In connection with this reporting abcut paribara-] | 
Dr. Caillat has also touched upon another somewhat important problem in 
which the classical commentators took immense interest. Really, it was thejr 
interest 1n this problem that led them to interpolate those first twenty aph- 
orisms 1n Vyavahara chapter I, aphorisms which together with 33 more were 
also interpolated in Nisjtha to constitute its last and twentieth chapter, 
The problem was how to calculate the duration of punishment in case one 
commits a new offence while yet undergoing punishment—the celebrated 
aropana problem. Even while frankly expressing misgiving about the utility 
of the calculations and speculations indulged in by the classical authors in 
the course of considering this problem (pp. 153-54, footnote) Dr. Caillat 
has done enough—perhaps more than enough—reporting on that count, a 


reporting that deserves due attention. As for the substiuuon of paribara by 
tapas M was certainly always there in the mind of the classical authors, but 


they went on approvingly quoting old texts where parihara-punishment was 
prescribed and even themselves prescribed the same because they were sure 
Wat the day-to-day church-leadership would convert an amount of parihara 
into an equivalent amount of tapas as would suit the case under consi. 


weratvn. 
The seventh prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list is cheda 


and tbe eighth mila, the former stan ing for a partial annulment of past 
church-carcer, the latter for a total annulment of the same. The former was 
clearly envisaged 1n the old disciplinary texts; as a matter of fact, the usual 
phrase for church-punisbment employed in these texts is ‘either cheda or 
panhara'. We have seen how crucial was the concept of parihara; the 
concept of cheda could have been equally crucial and the reason why we 


do not hear much about it coula be that it was an easily comprehensible 
concept. Be that as it may, even the later authors do not discuss any 


pr. blems that specially arise in connecéon with the award of either cheda- 
punishment or müla-punishment; what they usually tell us is as to what 
E invite these punishment-types, what punishment-types 
could be converted into these two punishment-types, what punishment 
-types could these two punishment-types be converted into, However, 
cven these latter sort of statements are not very many. Dr. Caillat 
too complaints about the paucity of material dealing with the punishment- 
types cheda and mula; yet she has collecetd some rare material of that sort. 
Even so, one should be cautious about handling a passage like Vyavahara- 
bhasya 111. 277 (quoted on p. 175)where several increasingly grave cases 

the 01९106९ concerned aie considered and the six parihara-types, cheda, 
mila, anavasthapya, parancika respectively prescribed for them as punish-- 
ment, This is the most usual way the classical commentators gradated the 
increasingly grave cases of an offence under consideration and no specific 
information is thereby conveyed about cheda, mila, anavasthapya, pafan- 
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cika etc, : as a matter of fact, it is a graded scale like this which we 
have earlier called the ‘first’ list of ten prayescitta-types— contrasted to 
which the list presently under consideration is called the ‘second’ list. * 


The ninth prayascitta-type enumerated in the classical list is anavast- 
bapya and the tenth paranücika and itis difficult to translate the words in- 
to English because we know so little about these prayascitta-types; (in the 
English version of Dr. Caillat’s thesis the former is called ‘demotion’ the 
latter ‘exclusion’). Thus Vyavabara 2.7-8 and 18-23 speak of those punish- 
ment-types but say identical things about the two; (on the other hand, 
Kalpa 4.3 enumerates one set of three church-offences punishable by ana- 
vasthapya, Kalpa 4.2 another set of three punishable by pararicika). How- 
ever, they are certainly most severe types of church-punishment inasmuch 
as the offender concerned here has to lead the life of a householder before 
being admitted back into the monastic life. In any case, the classical authors 
have treated these two punishment-types in the same manner as parihara, 
Thus Kalpabhasyatika v.5029 and v.5129 would demand from a pararicika- 
offender and anavasthapya offender respectively the same minimum educati- 
onal qualifications as Vyavaharabhasya I. 354 would from a paribara-offen- 
der—this meaning that according to the classical authors all these punish- 
ment-types ceased to be current long, long ago. And the difficulty with Dr. 
Caillat’s treatment of the two punishment-types in question is the same as 
with her treatment of paribara; she speaks as if the classical authors are 
in this connection too discussing certain real monastic-penal problems of 
their days, Even then what she says on p. 179 has to be corrected in the 
light of what she says on pp. 177-78; thus on p. 179 she incorrectly says 
that the punishment-types in question are to be awarded only to a lonely 
wanderer but on pp. 177-78 she correctly says that among the gaccha- 
wanderers they are to be awarded only to an acarya. For the rest, her 
present'accont of an anavasthapya-offender and a parancika-offender gives 
us a vivid idea of how the clessical authors imagined for themselves persons 
like these just as her earlier account of a parihara-offender gave us a 
vivid idea of how they imagined for themselves a person like that—in both 
cases imagination having little basis in reality. 


Here ends the third and the last part of Dr. Caillat’s thesis, and then 
follows a brief two-page chapter concluding the whole thesis, This chapter 
raises some important issues— methodological and otherwise—and deserves 
serious consideration. Dr. Cailat begins by paying compliments to what 
might be called the Jaina authors love of system though she hastens to 
point out that the system often exhibits apparent cracks which to her 
mind are there dus to these authors’ endeavour to adapt this System to 
a reality that often proved iatractable, The point is important but the opp- 
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osite point needs not only emphasis but greater emphasis. For in the class. 
ical authors’ writings—so voluminous and devoted to so diverse branches 
of learing logical flaws are extremely few, and what they have written on 
monastic disciplinary problems constitutes no exception to this remarkable 
rule; Asa matter of fact, compelled by the logic of their position” these 


authors 'have often embraced conclusion that are truly bizarre. One exam- 
ple might suffice, an example which we have already noted in some detail 


and which will presently serve some other purpose as well. It relates to the 
classical Jaina authors’ concept of the church punishment types parihara, 
types of punishment must be a first grade ascetic and so they described 
him in so glaring terms that one at times doubts whether the person des- 
cribed is a church-offender—in the case of anavasthapya and paraicika one 
guilty of a gravest moral breach, The doubt is removed with relative ease 
in the case of one undergoing anavasthapya,and pararicika but the case of 
one undergoing parihara has misled even so diligent a researcher Dr, Cai- 
llat. For her reading—recollected in the present chapter just after raising the 


point we are considering—is that parihara was some sort of temporal pur- 
sual of an old monastic ideal on the part of the latter day Jainas whose 


own. monastic ideal was of an opposite sort. In any case, this reading be- 
comes the starting point of her discussion of a very important question of 
her present chapter viz. as to how the monastic idea] pursued by the early 
Jainas is to be distinguished from that pursued by the later Jainas. This 
question too we have already considered in some details and in that conn- 
ection have partially endorsed Dr. Caillat’s own central surmise. The point 
might be recapitulated and will be helpful in appreciating what she is pre- 
sently driving at. For her contention is that the ideal of lonely living was the 
monastic ideal frequently enough pursued by the early Jainas but that in 
Jater times it was on the whole replaced by an opposite monastic ideal viz. 
rthe ideal of collective living. She emphaizes that the later Jainas adopted 
the monastic ideal they did because they found it better conducive to their 
ultimate aim which was attainment of sa,vation; but she also notes that 
‘this ideal created some special difficulties in the way of attaining this very 
aim, difficulties which the latter-day church-leadership sought to obviate in 
various ways, The point is arguable though we have no idea of how Dr. 
‘Caillat would argue it in details, but maybe there is some flaw lurking 
here. For the truth seems to be that the early Jainas and later 191189 had 
a contrasted way of looking at the whole problem of salvation-and-the- 
monastic-career-suited-to-its-attainment—from which emerges the conclusion - 
that the ideal of lonely living was the only monastic idea] pursued by 112 
‘early Jainas as the ideal of collective living was the only ideal pursued 1 
by the later Jainas. If that be so it is doubtful whether Dr. Caillat's point | 
e at least in the form here presented — is wholly tenable, ७ 2 
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Jt has been a controversy whether the colophon attached to the Sabh- 
asya T. S. (Tattvarthasütra) is the authentic document or not, This issue is 
somewhat odd in a way, because a mention that Umasvati or Umasvami 
is the author of the T.S. which is unanimously accepted by both sects is 
found in the prasasti alone ia the earlier literature of both traditions. However 
since the Digambara version lacks the entire Bhasya portions and since none 
of the recorded items in the colophon have yet been proved of their histori- 
city, this problem remains to be investigated, which is attempted to be 
tackled in the following inquiry. 


prasasti! records his biography as follows : 


1, Preceptor for initation : Ghosanandiksamana (ekadasangavid) 
Grand-preceptor : Siva$r; (vacakamukhya) 
Precptor for education : Mula (vacakacarya) 
Grand-preceptor : Mundapadaksamana (mahavacaka) 

. Father : Svati of Kaubhisana gotra 

` Mother : Vats; (Siddhasena comments that his mother's name was Uma 
and her gotra Vatsa) 
Place of birth : Nyagrodhika 


. Author : Umasvati 
Position : Uccairnagara Vacaka 
Title of the work : Zattvarthadhigamasastra 
place of its composition : Kusumapura 


None of the other work ascribed to him even bears his name, Also the E 
practice of attaching such a colophon with full information of the author to 
this extent, even though the date is excluded, was not conventionalized in 
the classical period, His name sounds peculiar and the gotra name Kau- 
bhisana which finds no mention in the Gotrapravaramanjart appears equally 
Strange. Thus there are enough reasons to suspect that this colophon might 
be a later interpolation, 


Unfortunately much of what is told about himself in the prasasti has ever 
been sealed to us because its testifial sources, either literary or epigraphical, 
are inaccessible. Then we are not able to establish a full testimony of the 
said account. What we can do utmost under the circumstances is to try to 
prove the historicity of any items mentioned above if possible, by which 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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the rest of the whole account could be induced to be authentic, | 

- refers to or distinguishes the Jaina concepts from non-Jaina concepts expr- 
essed in the Vaisesikasutra, Nyayasutra, Sankhyakarika, Yogasutra and Abhi- 
dharmakoía. All the works up to Yogas@tra are known to have been com. 
posed before the date of Vasubandhu. Thus it is certain that Umasvati's 
date falls between Vasubandhu and Pujyapada, that is, approximately 5th- 
6th century A.D. Also from the scope of the source materials represented 
in the T.S. there is no doubt that he belonged to the Agamic tradition in 
the North. If therefore there are any early resources around this period 
onwards in the Svetambara tradition which refer to Umasvati and/or which 
bear witness to any prasasti statement, e.g., name of his teacher, parent, 
gotra, sakha, work etc., they are valuable for us to solve the present 
problem. 


Fortunately we are in possession of such materials, Kalpasutra thera- 
vali records Uccairnagara sakha which is according to the prasasti the 
legitimate sakha of our author, but it is silent about Umasvati as it lists 
gurus’ lineage up to Skandila, president of the Second Canonical Conven- 
tion. Nandisutra theravalr speaks of Svati as the descendant of Harita gotra, 
which is however denied by his autobiography. Thus the biographica] record 
claimed by himself and the one offered by the JVandiszíra shows a conflict. 
This Nandi pattaval; is however the oldest extant source available to us in 
relation with our problem, of which important nature should not be over- 
looked. We ought to therefore carefully examine the relevant contents 

j expressed in this text and explain the nature of this conflict with a view 


to establish the historicity of prasasti document, which is the major point 
attempted in this inquiry, 


Mathura inscriptions of Kushan dynasty have confirmed the general 
trust-worthiness of the sthaviraval; recorded in the Kalpasütra, for nearly 
/ * ‘1/3 of ganas, kulas and gakhas mentioned in the latter are identified by the 
| former, by which some of the readings in the Kalpasutra were even improved 
and the actual relation of a particular gakhas with particular kula and 
gana which is not coordinated in the Kalpa theraval; become patent.2 On 
behalf of this historical authenticity, we shall be allowed to use this Kalp- 
| asutra which was penned down as the final version at the Third Valabhi 
KI Council as a criterion to measure the reliability of the other pattavalis 
| which are as a rule distorted in view of attaning the authority of a parti- 
r cular patriarchal order concerned. 


Uccairnagari (variously spelled in the inscriptions of the mixed dialect 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit as Uccanagari, Uccenagari, Ucenagary, Uccenakari 
etc.), which is a sakha belonging to Brahmadasika kula of Kotika (Kottiya) | 
gana as so endorsed by the Kalpasutra, enters at least ten times the stage - | 
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of Mathura inscriptions during the reign of King Kanishka and Huvisbka, 
i. e., 2nd century A. D. Jt appears that Kotika gana was one of the 
most influentia] parties in those days, of which name is said by Bühler, to 
have survived in the 14th century A.D.4 A few other kulas and sakhas 
in this gana are listed in the inscriptions, and its Vidyadhari sakha appe- 
ars again in the Mathura inscription of 432 A. D. Inscriptions were made 
by the Jaina laymen mostly in the memory of the donation of images, whi- 
ch as a rule record the names of their preceptors in the above gana, kula 
and $akha in due order. Once it happens, however, that Brahmadasika 
kula is mentioned together with Uccairnagary sakha,* and twice Uccair- 
nagari sakha alone. All these belong to the period of King Huvishka. This 
may suggest that the larger divisions of gana and kula were already on the 
way to be expressed by the smaller division of sakha, which exactly so 
found in the case of Uccairnagari sakha recorded in our prasasti. Uccaira- 
agari is the name of the $akha, and Uccairnagara a member of the sakha, 
thus *Uccainagara Vacaka" signifies a reciter of Uccairnagari Sakha. Fur- 
thermore Uccairnagara is identified with a place name which is also known 
as Varana, modern Bulandashahar (Baran or Bannu) in U. 0.7 


It is interesting to note in this connection that 1/4 of the names of these 
three units gana-kula-sakha listed in the Kalpasutra are derived from ‘the 
place names of Northern India ranging from Bengal through Rajasthan as 
follows : Antaraüjika (Atranji-khera, on the Kalinadi), Bhadarryaka (Bha- 
ddilapura, identified with Bhadia, Hazaribagh Dt.), Brahmadasika * (Bambh- 
alijja, Bambhadjva, island, unlocatable), Dasikhabatika (Bengal), Indrapur- 
aka (Indore, Bulandashahar Dt.) Kakandika (Kakandi, Kakan, Monghyr 
Dt.) Kamiyaka (Kampillapura ?, city on the bank of the Ganges), Kausamb- 
ika (Kosam, Allahabad), Kotivarsiya (Dinajpur, Bengal), Madhyamika* 
(Nagari, Rajasthan), Masapurika (Masapuri, capital of Purivatta, not iden- 
tifiable), Pundravarthaniya (Mahasthana, Bogra Dt. , Bengal), Sravastika 
(Sravasti, U.P.), Tamraliptika (Tamaluk. Midnapore Dt., Bengal), Vanya + 
(Vaniyagama, city near Vesali), Varana 3: (Varana or Varuna, Bulandashahar, 
U.P.), Vatsalpya* (Vaccha). Those with an asterisk appear in the Mathura 
inscriptions, which are likewise spread through the same geographical area, 
thus explaining the distribution of the Jaina order in the 2nd century A.D. 
in the North and the position of Mathura city as the center of Jainism, 


s According to the Kal pasutra, Uccairnagari sakha was founded by Arya 
Santi-senika, disciple of Arya Datta. Kotika gana to which Uccairnagari $a- 
kha belongs was instituted by Susthita and Supratibuddha. Umasvati is not 
. referred in the Kalpasutra theravals, a brief table of which pertaining to the 

later discussion is given below (based on the Kalpasutra in. the S.B.E,,V,22): 
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8. 1 Mahagiri lo Wiene Founder of Uttarabalissaha | from 
- 2. Balissaha which Candanagar; sakha derived. 


: Founder of Varana gana 
5. Srigupta of Harita gotra } from which Vajranagary 
: Sgkha derived. 


9. 1. Susthita | Founder of Kotika gaņa from which 


"ji Suhasti 


8. Supratibuddha Uccairnagari sakha derived. 


10. Indradatta 
11. Datta 


12. Santisenika Founder of Uccairnagari sakha 
25. Kalaka 
33, Sandilya... 

The following pattavalis speak of our author (unless the source is 


specified, those indicated with paging refer to the Paftavali samuccaya, ९.1, 
ed. by Darsanavijaya): 


Ll.i. Nandisttra pattavali, 980 V.N./453 A.D. p. 12 


..Mahagiri — Suhatthi 
Bahulassa sarivvaya (Balissaha : Kosia) 
Sai (Hariya) 
TURA (Hariya) 
Samdilla... 
; li, Nandisutra curni, (Nandīsūtra curni with Haribhadra’s vrtti, by 
Rsabhadevaji Kesarymalaji Svetambara Sanstha, 1928, pp. 6-7) 
...Mahagiri - Suhatthi 


| 
Sutthita-Suppadibaddha 
Mahagiri Pen 


Balissaba (Kasava) 
Sai (Hariya) 
Samajja (Hariya) 
“Pr (Kosita)... 
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ii. Haribhadra's vrtti on Nandisitra (ibid. pp. 14-15) 
...Mahagiri 
Balissdha (Kausika) 
sisti _ (Harita) 
$yamacarya (Harita) 
Sandilya (Kausika)... 
I. 1. iv. Malayagiri’s tika on Nandisutra (Raya Dhanapati Simha Bahaduraka | 


Agama saügraha, V. 45) 
... Mahagiri 


| 
Balissaha (Kausika) 
| 
Svati (Harita) 
ad 
Syamacarya (Harita) 


Sandilya ^ (Kausika)... 


2. Dharmasagaragani : Tapagaccha paitavali. 1646 V. S./1589 A.D. p. 46 
...Mahagiri 
(his disciple) Balissaha 
(his disciple) Svati, author of the texts such as Tattvartha 
(his disciple) Syamacarya, author of Prajrapana (d. 376 V.N.) 
(his disciple) Sandilya... 


3, Sriguru Patfavals. author and date unknown. p. 165 


...Mahagiri - Suhasti 


| 
Susthita-Supratibuddha of Kotika gaccha 
(etad-varake) Balissaha 


| 
(his disciple) Svati Vacaka of Tattyarthasangraha 

| | 
(his disciple) Kalakacarya of Prajmapana (d. 376 V. N) .| 

| | 
Indradinna... 


II. 4. Dharmaghosasuri : Duhsamakala $ramana sangha stava. c. 1300 V. S, | 
p. 23 Prathamodaya yugapradhanas 
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...Mahagiri 
Sn 
Ghanasundara 
Syamacarya 
Skaddila 
Revatimitra... 
p. 24 Dvitryodaya yugapradhanas 
...Revatimitra 
Simhasuri 
Il, 4. p 24 Halila 
Naabhed ra 
Umasvati 
Puspamitra... 


p. 24 also offers the account of Umasvati’s life : grhavasa 20 years, 


vrataparyaya 15 years, yugapradhana 75 years, total age 110 years, 
2 months and 2 days. 


Avacüri p. 17 


... Revatimitra 
tend 
Aryamungu 
Svami (Svati) 


Harina Syamarya 


Sandilya... 


p. 18 
„Harila 54 (yugapradhana) 


ee verse is inserted, pamcasae panasie vikkamakala 
ee atthamio/haribhaddasuri Suro, bhavianam disau 
Jinabhadra 60 
vis nn 15 
pasate 60... 
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5. Vinayavijayagani : Sriyugapradhana. 1651 A.D. p. 140 
Lokaprakasa sarga 34. . 

These repeat the accounts of prathamodaya and dvitiyodaya yugapra- 
dhanas above, 


III, 6. Ravivardhanagani - pattavalisaroddhara. 1682 A.D. p. 152 
oo Yakinisunu. Haribhadrasuri 
Viraprabhasuri 
Umasvati 10080 anna 1190 V. N./663 A.D.) 
Jinabhadragani... 
Jil. 7. Jinavijaya : Kharataragaccha pajtavali sangraha 
(Babu Puranacandra Nahar, Calcutta, 1931) 
p. 9 ...Devaddhigani ksamasramana (900 V.N./373 A.D.) 
Govind: vacaka 
Umasvati vacaka, author of Prasamarati 
Devinda vacaka 
Tepito ksamasramana (980 V.N./453 A.D.)... 
p. 26...Govinda 
Sambhutidinna 
Lauhityamuni 
Pausyamukhya 
Umasvati vacaka (bhasyadyesu vidhayakam munivara) . 
Jinabhadrasuri... 


Genealogical tables of these pattavalis pertaining to Umasvati | 
one another to a great extent, and we cannot rely upon any one of them 
immediately. These are classified into three groups above so that their int- 
ernal relationship can be easily traced. Pattavalr in the Group I unanimo- 
usly place Svati before Syamacarya, those in the Group II. after Jinabha- 
dra, and those in the Group III before Jinabhadra. Svati is thus spoken 
somewhat in close connection with Syamacarya and Jinabhadra, Group IE 
offers genealogies of prathamodaya and dvittyodaya yugapradhanas. Herein 
the lineage of prathamodaya follows the table of the Group T, which refers 
to Syamacarya but drops a mention of Svati (Svami is mentioned in its 
avaciri p, 17), and the lineage of dyittyodaya places Umasvati after Jing. 
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bhadra, Group II is evidently attempting to shift Umasvati’s । 
‘position to later period. In III. 6, Umasvati comes much later than Hari- 
bhadrasüri of the Sth century A. D., of which impossible occasion seems 
to have happened due to the effect of the verse inserted before the turn 
of Jinabhadra in 11,4 avaciri p.18. It seems therefore that the last group 
was likely influenced by the table of the second group which was obviou- 
sly derived from the first group. Then the materials in the first group alone 


deserve further investigation. 


Pattavalis in the first group consists of (1) Nand? pattaval; and its com- 
mentaries and (2) two independent texts. A glance over these genealogies 
which are chronologically arranged makes it clear that the JVandzsutra is 
the archetype of the rest of the works, Svati who has no place in the 
Kalpasitra finds a seat in the Nandisutra onwards bearing Harita gotra, 
Two characteristic features are noted in his entry in these archives, namely, 
as to his gotra and as to his relative position in the genealogy, We shall 
examine these points below against the record of the Kalpa theravalj. 

(1) GOTRA 

Nandisutra and its commentaries ascribe Harita gotra to Svati as well 
as to Syamacarya, while the other two pattavalis do not refer to it. 
Umasvati speaks of his gotra as Kaubhisana. Syamacarya, if he is 
identified with Kalakacarya, is said in the Ka/pasutra as of Gotama gotra. 
Kalpa theravali assigns Harita gotra to Srigupta alone, who is the founder 
\ of the Varana gana (said as Carana in the Kalpasutra, which has been 
| corrected into Varana by Bühler on the inscriptiona] evidence.) 


| (2) RELATIVE POSITION 


(a) Predecessors 


(1)- | Mahagiri-—-Balissaha—— [Svati] all except I.3 
¢ | Suhasti 
; (2) (Mahagiri---Balissaha——-Svati I. 3 (Sriguru pațțāval3) 


t 


| 
[etad varake] 


Suhasti---Susthita-Supratibuddha 


| Svati is interpolated after Balissaha to the list of the Kalpa genealogy 
_ The second table is essentially the same with the first one, excepting that it 
: brings in Susthita-Supratibuddha of Suhasti line against Balissaha as the 
5 rivals. 9 


| (b) Successors 


Bs T . Nandisutra is obviously responsible for formulating the lineage of 
V [Svati]—Syama-—Sandilya, to which the rest of the texts take recourse, 
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Tradition ascribes Mahagiri and Suhasti as the contemporaries of Sam- 
prati, which may be an open question. Even then, Svati's position assigned S 
herein as his graud-disciple is an improbable fact. Also his position as the | 
predecessor of Syama, author of the Prajfapana is incredible, for the content 
of the T.S. cannot be succeeded by that of the  Prajzapanz. Sandilya whom 
Jacobi identifies with Skandila can neither be acceptable as the granddisc- 
iple of Vacaka, for the content of the T.S. stands later than the period of 
the Canonical Convention atMathura, His relative chronological position 
in relation with his predecessors and successors cannot be therefore accepted 
as itis. Before we get into the inquiry why this could have happened so, 
we would like to examine the curious fact here first why Svati's first entry 
in the archive was made in this particular place in relation with Balissaha 
with the assignment of a foreign gotra, because to be the disciple of Balis- 
saha is an obvious interpolation to the Kalpa genealogy, and to have Har- 
ita gotra is in conflict with the prasasti record. So we shall go back to the 
. Kalpasitra and review how the acaryas involved in this scene are informed 
of themselves; 


(1) Balissaha (his gotra not mentioned)-— founder of Uttarabalissaha gana, 
from which Candanagari $akha derived, 


(2) Susthita and Supratibuddha (of Vyaghrapatya gotra)——founder o f Kos 
tika gana, from which Uccairnagari Sakha derived. i | 


(3) Srigupta of Harita gotra—founder of Varana gana, from which Vajras 
nagari sakha derived, 


It strikes us to find that the  acaryas coming in this scene are all 
related in someway or other to the $akhz called Nagari i.e., Candanagari, 
Vajranagar; and Uccairnagary, to the last of which our author claims to 
belong. It appears that his entry in the Nandisutra, after which the rest of | 
the texts followed, was made in some connection with these three Nagar | 
Sakhas which are the only sakhas bearing the name Nagari in the Kalpasurra, 
Then what is the probable reason that the Nandi allowed hi 
relation with Nagari 3akha ? We shall speculate on this 
to his Gotra and to his relation with Balissaha. 


(1) GOTRA. 
Nandi cürni and ‘the other commentaries do not rai 
why the JVandisutra assigned Harita gotra to Svati, 


ble archival error occurred in the Nandisutra in 
- rnagara is, as already mentioned, known a 
kingdom which is counted as 
countries for the Jainas. Nandi 
Sambodhi 52-3. 


S entry in 
Point with regard 


se any doubt as to 
We shall Propose a proba- 
the following Way. Uccai- 
lso as Varana, an ancient 
one of the twenty-five and a half Aryan 
author likely confused Uccairnagara with 
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its another name Varana as the place of gakha where Svati belonged, 
Svati was then assigned to belong to Varana gana which was founded by 
: Srigupta of Harita gotra. Thus by the second confusion ofiplace name and 
gana, Vacaka’s gotra was fatally recorded as Harita which was likewise 
extended to Syamacarya. Confusion seems to have thus happened accid. 


entally. 
(2) RELATION WITH BALISSAHA 
Nandi verses 25-26 read, 


‘elavaccasa gottam vamdami mahagirim suhatthim ca / 
tatto kosia-gottam bahulassa sariv vayam vamde // ` 
hariya-gottam saim ca vamdimo hariyam ca samajjam / 
vande kosiya-gottam samdillam ajja-jryadharam //" 
(Bahula's twin brother is Balissaha) 


It is evident from the Kalpa theravali that Balissaha is the direct diss 
ciple of Mahagiri, from the line of which Suhasti’s line differs. Nandi 
verses above do not clearly distinguish their relation, which however is 
elucidated by its Cirni, And in this Nandi curni, Svati is plainly stated as 
the pupil of Balissaha, ‘balissahassa amtevasi sati hariyassagotte’. Curni 
does least bother about our problem why Svati’s seat was all of a sudden 
allotted under Balissaha, But why did Nandisuira reckon Svati after 
Balissaha ? 


In the previous genealogical table of the Kalpsutra it is noted that 
all the three Nagar $akhas are derived only from the ganas established by 
the disciples of Mahagiri and Suhasti. Also it has just been suggested that 
Umasvati’s identity as Uccairnagara was likely muddled with Vajranagara 
(whose gakhq branched off from Varana gana) as to the assignment of his 
. foreign gotra. This suggests that he was popularly identified with the Vacaka 
+ of Nagari fakhá who might have been known to people as Nagara Vacaka.? 
If his specific Nagari sakha were already confused with the other or forgotten 
but if he were popularly identified with Nagara Vacaka, it is most desirable 
for him to be placed in the spot where in some relation or other all these 
three Nagari Sakhas are conveniently found together in the estabished 
patriarchal lineage. And sure enough, such a spot is ready in the Kalpa 
theraval; in the circle of Mahagiri-Suhasti whose disciples are responsible 
for branching off of all these Nagari sakbas. Then this is the exact place 
where Nagara Vacaka ought to be assigned—under one of the organizers of. 
the three ganas who are each responsible for the origination of their own | 
Nagari $akha. It appears that this is the picture how Svati came to be 
allotted under one of the disciples of Mahagiri-Suhasti, It is not known 4 | 
why Nandi author proposed Balissaha as the predecessor of Svati instead of | 
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Srigupta or Susthita-Supratibuddha. It could have been that Nagari Sakha 
branched off from Balissaha's gana was more well known than the other | 
two. It is neither known whether it was so done intentionally or accidentally. 


Sriguru paitavali enters Balissaha and Susthita-Supratibuddha as the rivals 
(varaka: hostile, opposing). Addition of this abrupt information seems to have 
an attempt to assert that Svati does not belong to Susthita-Supratibuddha line, 
namely, Uccairnagari sakha, for this party is said to have stood hostile against 
Balissaha party of which Svati is a member. Jt may alludes that there was 
some prestige struggle for the prerogative over our eminent Vacaka among 
the Nagari sakhas. This pattavalr is undated, but from the manner of its 
description it may stand close to the period of Tapagaccha pattàvali of 
Dharmasagaragani, ie., 16th century A.D. This tradition could be an old 
one, but it cannot be that old, for it essentially follows the interpretation 
of Nandi commentaries. [t can certainly not be older than Curni which 
comments upon the Nandzsitra. Then the implication made by the Sriguru 
patfavalz should not be counted seriously for the consideration of our problem. 


It is sufficiently convincing that the Nandi author created a seat for 
Svati in the genealogy of Kalpasutra wherein all the Nagars sakhas branched 
off from the disciples of Mahagiri-Suhasti. Arya Santisenika, founder of 
Uccairnagar; sakha, was totally forgotten because he stood outside this 
Mabagiri-Suhasti circle. A doubt may arise as to how his gotra Harita ` 
could have escaped a criticism expected from Haribhadra and Malayagiri | 
who are said to have commented upon the T.S. The author of the Nandiyriti 
was most likely not the same Haribhadra who wrote a commentary on the 
T.S. after the Bhagyanusarim. Malayagiri's commentary on the T.S. does 
not exist, and we are not at all sure if he at all made it or not. Thus this 
doubt shall be dismissed. 


Although much is still in darkness, yet the foregoing discussion suffi- .| 
ciently well explains that Svati referred by the Nandisutra is identical with 
Umasvati who belonged to one of the three Nagari sakhas recorded in the 
Kalpasutra, and that the Nandi record of his gotra was likely derived by 
the confusion of place names. Nandi author seems to have attempted to 
justify his interpolation of Svati after Balissaha by bringing in the line of 
Syama-Sandilya who belonged to much earlier date than Umasvati, The 
modes of such manipulation suggest that this interpolation was made in 
considerably later time when the authoritative position of the T.S, came to 
_be well recognized in the Jaina circle. Later authors of pattavalis in the 
Groups II and III faced difficulty in accepting Umasvati’s chronological 
position created by the JVandisutra and attempted to adjust it by pushing 
him further down. This is enough to ascertain that the Nandisutra, although 
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it is accompanied by archival errors, is the oldest valid source to | the 
autobiographical account of Umasvati. Then it is enough to establish that 
‘the prasasti is the authentic document written by the author himself, 


Our task is not fully over yet. We have not yet raised a question—what 
is this Nagar; $akha ? Mathura inscriptions list all the three Nagar; sakhhas 
recorded in the Kalpasütra. The seat of Uccairnagari $akha is Bulandashahar, 
U.P. Vajranagarr (Pk. Vajjanagari) should be, according to Bühler's proposal 
corrected into Vrjjinggarr which is derived from Vrji country of Bihar.!o 
Location of Candanagarr $akha is not traceable. It is likely that a Nagary 
gakha means the Sakha derived from a place name bearing tbe word ‘nagara’ 
inasmuch as that the later Nagara gaccha was derived from Vadanagara. 
Relation between the Nagara caste of Brahmanical system and Jaina Nagara 
sect is denied by the scho]ars,!! 


His gotra *Kaubhisapa' is not listed in the Gotrapravaramafjari. Its 
possible forms of corruption are also difficult to be found therein. Bhisana 
meaning terrifying, frightening and horrible, is the name of Siva,12 to which 
the affix ‘ku’ is added. In all probability, Vacaka Svati was a descendant 
of the Saiva Brahmin. His proficiency in Sanskrit and his interest in and 
knowledge of non-Jaina thoughts which are all unusual for the Jainas in 
the classical period also suggest that he was likely a convert from Brahmin 
background. Naming a child by giving the names of his parents was a 
common practice in ancient India. Uma-Svati certainly sounds peculiar, and 
he seems to have been called by the name Svati after his father in the 
olden days as the earlier pattavalis report. Nyagrodhika, the birth place of 
our author, is difficult to identify, which might have probably been in U.P, 
not far away from Uccairnagara or Bulandashahar. Kusumapura must be 
identified with Pataliputra, the ancient capital of the Nandas through the 
Guptas, where the First Jaina Canonical conference was held, Umasvati 
, seems to have preferred the classlcal name ‘Kusuma’ to ‘Patali’, for the 


usage of the latter violates the metrics of the poem which is composed in 
Arya metre. 


‘Purayara Kusuma’ expressed in the prasati, even though it may be à 
~ stereotyped epithet of Pataliputra, suggests that the T. S. was completed 
i prior to the destruction of Pataliputra which occurred according to the 
^. archaeological evidences somewhere around 500 A,D., because the work as 
- such is impossible to have been composed in the warring atmosphere of 


X the city. It certainly could not have been written in the middle or after | 
the destruction of the city. d 


Nandisutra which was penned down in the Third Valabhi " p 
i ; alabhi Council in 
| | 453/466 A.D. (980/993 V.N.) refers to Umasvati, and; record of Umas? | 
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svati is the interpolation made on the genealogy of the Kalfasitra which 
was also penned down in the Third Valabhi Council, It could be well. | 
probable that the said Mandi interpolation was made after the Ghird 
Canonical Convention, because it is also pointed out that (46०5 draws 
materials from the Ayasyakaniryukti2® Suppose it was interpolated prior 
to this last convention, here arises a difficulty involved with the dates : of 
Jaina Canonical conventions which are calculated upon: the. basis of the 
date of Mahavira's nirvana. Mahavira's nirvana is agreed in both tradi- 
tions to have occurred in 527 B.C., which however does not go with the 
established historical fact that Mahavira was a contemporary of Buddha 
whose date of nirvana is generally held between 487 and 477 B.C.16 
According to the Buddhist record, Buddha is told to have survived 
Mahavira, and if the said date of Buddha's nirvana is taken as the basis 
of calculation, the Third Canonical Council took place at the end of the 
5th century A.D. 


Bhadrabahu clearly refers to the issues raised by the T.S. in his 
niryuktis, Therefore the date of the T. S. precedes the date of niryuktis 
which is accepted somewhere in the Sth-6th century A.D Pujyapada's 
date is somewhat agreed upon among the scholars as the beginning of the 
6th century A.D., and from the conceptual development evinced in the 
Sarvarthasiddhi, it is suggested that at least half a century of temporal dis- 
tance should be allotted between the 7. S. and the Sarvarthasiddhi. These 
crucial factors suggest that the lower limit of the date of the T. S. should 
be placed somewhere before the end of the Sth Century A.D. 


Upper limit of the date of the 7.5. is determined by the date of the 
Abhidharmako$a. Vasubandhu's date is not yet finally settled among the 
scholars,!? but he seems to have flourished in the middle through the latter 
half of the Sth century A.D. Date of the: composition of the Abhidharma- + | 
kośa is not known, but it must come before-his conversion to Mahayanism, 
It is also known that the T.S. refers to Yogasutrabhasya. Vyasa’s date is 
neither established yet, but it is suggested somewhere in the 5th century 
A.D. These factors offer the upper limit of the T.S. in the middle of the 
Sth century A.D. 


It is very much doubtful that Umasvati drew materials from the canon in 
the present form which was codified at Valabhi. Scholars agree: that the major 
attempt of this final councils was to reconcile the difference of the two re- 

-dactions of the canon derived by the second Councils at Mathura (300/3134. 
D. or, 827/840 V.N.) and Valabhi (which is Said to have occurred around 
the same time), and preference is said to have been given to Mathura 
redaction, We do not know what was tbe exact nature of these two . redactions, 
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however it is pointed out that all the controversial questions existed | the 
previous redactions were set aside in the final version,2? Umasvati brings 
in controversial issues of the days in the Bhagya, some of which are not 
traceable in the present canon. Likewise certain citations made in the Bhasya 
are not locatable in the present canon, aud it is true also as to certain concepts 
expressed 11 the 7. S. T.S. I:20Bh. enumerates a list of angabahya, i.e., 
Samayika, Caturvimsatistava, Vandana; Pratikramana, Kayavyutsarga, Pratyak- 
hyana, Datavaikalika, Uttaradhyayana, Dasa, Kalpavyavahara, Nisuha, Rsibha- 
gita and so on. Nandisitra 84 classifies angabahya into two, i.e., Avasyaka 
and Avagyakavyatirikta, the latter of which is subdivided into Kalika and 
Utkalika types which reckon many texts that are not handed . down to us. 
This Vandi classification of angabahya which evinces more advanced stage 
than the T. S, treatment on it seems to have been prevalent in the later 
canonical stage as it i$ corroborated by the Anuyogadvara and Sihgna.?! 
Umasvati must have therefore utilized the Mathura version of the canon, 


Considering all these external and internal relevant factors, we suggest 
the date of the T.S. somewhere in the latter half of the 5th century A.D. 
Thus from the information of the established prasasti record, Umasvati was 
active asthe Vacaka of Uccairnagari sakha in U.P. and composed the T.S, 
sometime in the latter half of the Sth century A.D. at Pataliputra. 


Footnotes 


1. Pragasti reads as follows : 
vücaka-mukhyasya Siva&riyah prakasa—yasasah prasisyena | 
sisyena ghosanandi-ksamanasyaikadasangavidah Il 
vācanayā ca mabavacaka-ksamana-mundapada-sisyasya | 
sisyena vácakacarya-mula-namnah prathita-kirteh /[2 
nyagrodhika-prasutena viharata pura-vare kusuma-namni | 
kaubhisaninà syáti-tanayena vatsi-sutenarghyam //3 
^ arhad-vacanam samyag-guru-kramenagatam samupadharya | 
dubkbartam ca durágama-vihita-matim lokam avalokya 114 
idam uccairnagara-vacakena sattvanukampaya drbdham | 
lattvárthadhigamakhyam spastam umasvatina sástram 15 
yas-tattvadhigamakhyam jňāsyati ca karisyate ca tatroktam | 
so’vyabadha-sukhakhyam prapsyaty acirena paramartham //6 
Bühler's Introduction to #./,, v: 1, XLIII and v. 2, XIV : also his Indian Sect of 
Jainas, pp. 46-47. S.B. Deo : History of Jaina Monachism from Inscriptions and 
Literature, p. 515 ff. : iJ 
3, E.L, v, 1, XLIII, nos. 1, 4-5, 13-14, 16; v. 2, XIV, nos. 34, 37. : 
LA., XXXIII, nos. 5, 14. Bühler notes that the name occurs four times in A. 
Cunningham’s Collection and once perhaps twice in A, Führer's Collection of. 
1889. (८./., v. 1, p. 379) 
4, EL, v. 1, XLIII, Introduction, ft. 32 ` TS , 
I.A., XXXIII, no. 14 t A E 
E.L., v, 1, XLIII, no. 13; v. 2; XIV; no. 34 : : 
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7. J.C. Jain : Life in Ancient India, pp. 345, 352. A. Cunningham : Archaeological 
Survey of India Report, v. 14, p. 147 
8. J.C. Jain : Life in Ancient India, ‘‘Geographical lexicon” ० 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


pas! 


. That Umasvati is known by the name Nagara Vacaka is mentioned by C.J. shah 


in his Jainism in North India, p. 240 and by B.C- Law in his Some Jaina Canonical 
Sütras, p. 157, ft. 1. Their sources for it are not mentioned, which must have been 
taken from the tradition. 


. E.I., v. 1, p. 378. 

. This is according to the opinions of R.N. Mehta and A.N. Jani in Baroda. 

. Monier-Williams : Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

. Gunákarasüri expresses the same idea that Umisvati was a convert from Saiva 


Brahmin in his Bhaktamarastotravytti composed in 1426 V.S., ‘tato’nyatra sivadau 

virakto jina-dharma-darsanasakto’bhu d-umasvatir-dvija-sunur-atta-vratah sūri-pa- 

dam apa, kramat-pürvagata-vetta vacako’bhavat’. (Sri Jinadattasuri Jfianabhandara, 

pp. 11-12) 

B.P. Sinha : Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 106 ` 

For the discussion on this matter, see Namdisuttam and Anuogaddarain?, English 

Introduction, pp. 39-45. Here two possibilities a«e suggested in explaining this 

phenomenon : (1) Bhadrabahu drew these gathas from the old versions of niryukti, 

and (2) these niryukti ४७1185 composed by Bhadrabahu were interpolated in the 

later time, From the examination of Umasvati's account under discussion, it seem 

that the Nandjsitra in the present form was completed after the Third Valabhi® 

Convention, 

For various opinions as to the dates of nirvana of Buddha and Mahavira, 

Winternitz : History of Indian Literature, v. 2, Appendices 1 and 6, 

Upadhye : “Date of Mahavira-nirvana", in General Editorial to Virajiningacariu of 
Mahakavi Pugpadanta. 

H, Nakamura assumes Buddha’s date as 443-383 B.C. in his Ancient History of 

India, v. 2, p. 429 ff, 

Byhatkalpasutra (ed. by Caturvijaya and Punyavijaya), Introduction. 

and Anuogaddaraim, English Introduction, p. 31, 

For instance, 280-360 A.D. is maintained by Smith, 320-400 A.D. by Ui, 400-480 

A.D. by Higata, 420-500 A.D. by Takakusu, 320-400 A.D. as of Maháyanist Vas. 

ubandhu and 400-480 A,D. as of the author of Abhidharmakota by Frauwallner, 


and 470-500 A.D. by Dasgupta (Information from Kanakura : History of Indian 


see 


Namdisuttam 


Philosophy, p. 91, ft. 2). Scholars in India generally accept him as flourished in the | 


middle through the latter half of the Sth century A.D. improving Takakusu 

of 420-500 A.D., for instance, Majumdar (The History and Gulture of the 
People, v. 3) and Sinha (The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha) and so on. 
4th century A.D, is held by Radhakrishnan, 400 A.D. by Dasgupta, c. 450 A.D b: 

Ui (History of Indian Philosophy), c. 500 A.D, by Kanakura and Nakam (ed 
of Ancient India, v. 2), 650-850 by Woods, and 7th century A,D. by Strauss, (In- 
formation unless specified from Kanakura : History of Indian Philosophy, p. 124 
ft. 3) aR 
Kapadia : A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas. 


For this discussion, see Namdisuttam and Anuogaddaraim, Engl. Introduction P: 24 
2i. 4 > p. 
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ON THE DATE OF HARSAKIRTIS KALYANAMANDIRASTOTRATIKA 
Claus Vogel 


Among the still unpublished works of Harsakyrti Suri, the famous 
Jain polymath who was pontiff of the Nagapuriya Tapagaccha in the late 
16th and early 17th centuries of the Christian era!, is found a commen- 
tary on Siddhasena Divakara's Kalyanamandirastotra styled Vyakhyalesa. 
This commentary is said in two relevant handbooks?—on what grounds 
we do not know—to have been written in samvat 1668 ( 1611/12 A.-D. ). 
Velankar’ was the first to poiat out that the date of composition given 
there is probably wrong and should be fixed about 35 years earlier on the 
strength of a manuscript kept in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, which was copied in samvat 1635 (1578/79 A. D.).4 The, 
apposite passage runs as under; — 


इति श्रोकल्याणमंदिरिस्तोत्रस्य टीका संपूणा: ।। ॥ संवत्‌ १६३५ वर्षे । श्रीमददुसूक- 
que | देवनाचार्यवर्यश्रीथ म्मेसुद्रगणीनां शिष्यश्रीवा०धर्म्ममेरुगणि । तत्शिष्यपं ० लबधिरत्न- 
मुनिनालेषि । स्ववाचनायः di 


“Thus the tika on the Sri Kalyanamandirastotra (is) complete. It 
was copied in the year samvat 1635 in the best (of towns) Srimad Dandu- 
sukapurat by Pandita Labadhiratna? Muni, pupil of 81 Vacaka Dharma- 
meru Gani, the best of (all) illustrious acaryas, for his own readings,” 

Kapadia®, when cataloguing this and other codices of the Kalyana- 


1. Cf. C. Vogel in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, 
supplement, vol, 2, Wiesbaden, 1974, p. 426 sq. (An English rendering of the article 
in point will appear shortly in German Scholars on India, vol. 2, Varanasi.) b 
2. Jaina Granthaval;, Bombay, 1909, p. 275; M. D. Desai, Jain Gurjar Kavio, vol. 1 
Bombay, 1929, p. 470 
3; Jinaratnakosa, vol. 1, Poona, 1944, p. 80. i Qu RM 
4. Collection of 1891-95: No. 1252. See H, R. Kapadia, Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Government Collections of Manuscripts Deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, vol. 19, pt. 1, Poona, 1957, p. 129, ; i 
5, Read संपूर्णा Penh Pola 
6. More properly Dandafukapura (“Serpent Town"), a synonym of Nagapura; 
this is modern Nagaur in Rajasthan. 
~“ 7. Kapadia conjectures, rightly no doubt, Labdhiratna; but the scribe must have 
° ~ had some reason or other for spelling his own name as above 
8. Read स्ववाचनाय, 
9. Ibid., p. 127 
Sambodhi 5 2-3 
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mandirastotra, expressed a similar opinion but was not under the | 
stances entirely convinced of the correctness of the date. The present note ig 
meant to certify the scribe’s statement by some new pieces of evidence, ~ 


In the final stanzas of his Vyakhyale$a,!? Hargakirti offers the following 
information about himself and the origin of the work;— 


श्रीमन्नागपुरीयकाहूयतपागच्छाधिपा: सत्क्रियाः 
सूरिश्रीप्रभुचन्द्रकीतिगुरवस्तेषां विनेयो वराम्‌ | 

व्याख्यां पाठकहर्षकीतिरकरोत्कल्याणसद्मस्तवे 
मेधामन्दिरदेवसुन्दरमहोपाध्यायराजाग्रहात्‌ |l 8 I 


“The beneficient ruler of the Tapagaccha named Sriman Nagapuriyaka, 
the venerable stiri Sr1 Prabhu Candrakirti—his disciple, the pathaka Harsas 
kirtl, made (this) exquisite commentary on the Kalyanasadmastava at the 
instigation of the king of mahopadhyayas Devasundara, (who is) a temple 
of wisdom (personified).” 


Chance would have it that a manuscript in the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute, Poona, of Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara,!! made 

at the instance of Buehler in samvat 1931 (1874 A, D.), embodies a dedi. 

= / cation by one of Harsakjrti’s disciples which is virtually to the same effect 

as far as the personalia are concerned, and that this dedication is dated 
samvat 1635 (1578/79 A. D.):— 


शरीमन्नागपुरीयतपागच्छे भ० श्रीचंद्रकीतिसूरीश्वराणां शिष्यश्रीहर्षकीत्युपाध्यायानामध्ययनाय 
पुस्तकमदः || ATIR | परमपुण्यपवित्रे श्रीछजलाणीगोत्रे सा ०सकता तदात्मज सा ० कम्मा तत्पुत्रेण 
सा» श्रीवीरपालेनादायिं स्वगुरुभ्यः || सं०१६३५ वर्षे || 


“For the studies of the upadhyaya Sri Harsakjrti, pupil of the lord 
of sūris Bhattaraka Sri Candrakirti of the $ryman Nagapurrya Tapagaccha 
this manuscript was given by Saha Sri Virapala, son of Saha Kamma 39s 
of Saha Sakata of the $n Chajalani Gotra—( a gotra ) pure by — of 
‘ its excellent merits—of Sri Nagapura, to his teacher 


in the year samvat 
1635.” y r 

10. Ibid., p. 128 sq. . 

11, Collection of 1873-74: No. 91. See प. रे. Kapadia, op. cit., vol. 18 pt.1, Poona, 
1952, p, 41. e transcript was completed by one Gopikrsna. rs Wednesday; 
Vauskhe vadi 6, samvat 1931 (8 April 1874 A.D.), and revised by one Vyasa 
Radhakrsna on Friday, Vaisakha pürnima, samyat 1931 (1 May 1874 A.D.), and | 
the following day at Bikaner. Its exemplar, together with a goodly Edo of | 
other manuscripts formerly in Harsakirti's possession, now belongs to the Anup 


Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, bearing the number 6051. See C, Kunhan Raja and — 


K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Catalogue of the Anu 
d HE) ४; i 2 
1944, p. 457. P Sanskrit brary, Bikandi 
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Both pathaka and upadhyaya being nothing but synonymous expres- 
sions for the *teacher", whose task within the order it is to transmit the 
sacred texts,!2 it stands to reason that Harsakirti’s commentary and Vira- 
pala's dedication are more or less contemporaneous. 


While samvat 1635 (1578/79 A. D.), on the one hand, is thus approxi- 
mately established as the time of composition of the Vyakhyalesa, samvat 
1668 (1611/12 A. D.), on the other, can be excluded as such with absoláte 
certainty. We have seen that on his own showing Harsakirti was still a 
pathaka under Candrakirti Suri when writing the Kalyanamandirastotratika., 
Now from a codex in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, of Jinadatta's Vive- 
kavilasa!? it appears that as early as samvat 1649 (1592 A, D. ) he had 
already succeeded his teacher in the rule ofthe Nagapuriya Tapagaccha:-- 


सम्बत्‌ १६४९ वर्ष भाद्रपदमासे कृष्णपक्षे नवम्यां तिथौ सोमदिने लिखितोऽयं ग्रन्थः ॥ || 
श्री + + नागपुरीयतपागच्छादिरागभ० ॥ श्रीश्री ३हर्षकी त्तिसूरी आचाय्यः श्रीश्री३ अमरकीत्ति- 
विजयराज्ये | पंश्रीश्री३राजकीत्तिः तत्हिष्यलिखितं मुनिरामकीत्तिः श्रीअहिपुरमध्ये || अकब्बर- 
राज्ये ॥ 


“In the year samvat 1649, in the month of Bhadrapada, in the dark 
half, on the ninth lunar day, a Monday, this book ( was) copied. Under 
the triumphal reign of Bhattaraka Sri 81 Sri Harsakirti Suri, first lordté 
of the Sri(man) Nagapurrya Tapagaccha, and Acarya Sr §ri Sry Amara- 
kirti,15 (the manuscript!s was) written by a pupil of Pandita Sri Sri $n 
Rajakirti: Muni Ramakirti, at Sr; Ahipura.!? Under the reign of Akabbarals,”* 


This accords with two other testimonies. In the colophon to his 
Dhatutarangini,!® which—we are told—was written in samvat 1663 (1606/07 


12, Cf. H. Jacobi in Archiv fuer Religionswissenschaft, vol. 18, Leipzig, 1915, p 270 
13, See Hrishikesa Sastri and Nilamani Cakravartti, A Descriptive Catalogue gf 


Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, vol. 10 : 
= AVR 


pt. 3, Calcutta, 1909, p. 332, The date corresponds to 21 August 1592 A, D. 
(not to 18 September 1592 A.D., as P. K. Gode has it in his Studies in Indian 
Literary History, vol: 1, Bombay, 1953, p. 73 sq.). 

14. Read राज. 

15. The next pontiff of the Nagapuriya Tapagaccha, who commented upon, Inter alia, 
Kalidasa’s Rtusamhara, Ratnasekhara’s Chandakosa, and Ratnafekhara’s Sambo- 
hasattari. His Rtuvarnanavrtti, styled Vyākhyāleśa, is being critically edited b 
the present writer. 5 

16. &८४/ पुस्तकम्‌, 

‘17. A synonym of Nagapura. 

18, Akbar, Emperor of Delhi from 1556 to 1605 A.D. 

19, See R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
Presidency during the Year 1882-83, Bombay, 1884, p. 227; 
A. P. Shah, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts, ए 
1965, Appendix, p. 387. 


in the Bombay 
Punyavijayaji and 
t. 2, Ahmedabad, 
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A.-D.) Harsakirtl says :— 
तद्गच्छामलमण्डने घुविहितश्रीचन्द्रकीतिप्रभो: 
शिष्य: सूरिवरः स्फुरदूद्युतिमर: श्रीहर्षकी्ति: सुधी: | 
aaa रचितात्मनि्मितशुभश्रीधातुपाठस्य सद्‌- 
aÑ: स्फूर्तिमियर्त यावदुदितः श्रीपुष्पदन्ताविमो NS 


e “A spotless ornament of this gaccha®! (and) pupil of the | 
Sri Candrakirti Prabhu (is) the best of sūris (and) load of sparkling lustre 
-the erudite Sri Harsakirti. By him ( was) composed this learned vrtti on 
his self-produced beautiful Sri Dhatupatha.22 May it come into brilliance as 
long as these two Sri Puspadantas? rise!" र ; 


And in the colophon to the third section of his Anekartha,24 which 
is dated samvat 1665 (1608/09 A. D.), he states :-- 


बाणतकरसगो तु वर्षे तपसि मासि च । 
राकायां हर्षकीत्याहसूरिशचक्रे सतां मते ।।३४।। 


“In the year 1665, however, and in the month (of) Tapas, on full: 
moon day, the suri named Harsakrti made (it) on the advice of the 
learned.” 


In the light of the foregoing remarks there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that the Vyakhyalesa manuscript in question was actually copied in samvat 
1635 (1578/79 A. D.), and that the Vyakhyalega itself is not much older 
than this. - 


20. Cf. H. D. Velankar, op. cit., p. 197. The date samvat 1717 (1660/61 A. D.) 
: recorded by Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, Samskyt vyakaran-sastra kā itihas, pt. 1, 
Ajmer, 1963, p. 577, is obviously a misprint for Samvat 1617, 1560 A.D. being 
the approximate date assigned to Harsakirti by S. K. Belvalkar, An Account of 
the Different Existing Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona, 1915, p. 103, who 
probably based himself on the fact (mentioned in Dhatutarangini, colophon, v. 3) 
‘¢ ,, that Harsakirti's teacher Candrakirti was honoured by Salim. Shah alias Islam 
2». 1 Shah, Emperor of Delhi from 1545 to 1553 A.D. 

21, Viz., the Nagapuriya Tapagaccha, 

22, Of the Sarasvatavyakarana. 

: 23. I. e., sun and moon. : à 
24. See A, B, Keith, Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Library 
be date works out either 
8 February 1609 A. D; 
enote the -current or the 


years being rather,unusual; the 


3 of the India Office, vol. 2, pt. 1, Oxford, 1935, p.317. T 
at Thursday, 21 January 1608 A.D., or at Wednesday, 
depending on whether samvat 1665 is interpreted to d 
expired year, The reckoning by current Vikrama 
second date js probably meant by the author.. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THE SIXTEEN JAINA MAHAVIDYAS 
AS ENUNCIATED IN THE ICONOGRAPHIC TEXTS 


Maruti Nandan Prasad Tiwari 


The Sixteen Jaina Mahavidyas forming a group of Tantric goddesses 
had enjoyed the most favoured position among both the Svetambara and 
Digambara Jaina sects. Almost all the iconographic texts from c. eighth 
century onwards deal with the individual iconogaphic features of the Six- 
teen Jaina Mahavidyas. The final lists of the Sixteen Mahavidyas among 
both the sects were prepared between the eighth and tenth century. The 
final list supplied by the later traditions of both the sects includes the foll- 
owing names : 


(1) Rohini, (2) Prajiapti, (3) Vajrasmkhala, (4) Vajrankusa, (5) Cak- 
resvari or Apraticakra(Svet.) and Jambunada, (Dig), (6) Naradatta or Pu- 
rusadatta, (7) Kali or Kalika, (8) Mahakali, (9) Gauri, (10) Gandhari, (11) 
Sarvastra-mahajvala or Jvala (Svet.) and Jvalamalini (Dig.), (12) Manavz 
(13) Vairotya (Svet.) and Vairoti (Dig.), (14) Acchupta (Svet.) and Acyuta 
(Dig.), (15) Manası, (16) Mahamanasi. (The present list is prepared from 
the lists occurring in the different iconographic texts ranging in date bet- 
ween eighth to the sixteenth centuries.) 


Unlike the archaeological remains of the Svetambara sect in Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, wherein the depiction of Mahavidyas invariably occurs, no 
sculpture or painting of the Digambara affiliation has so far been reported 
by scholars to depict them, However, at a Digambara Jaina site Khajuraho, 
the author has noticed a series of Sixteen Jaina goddesses on the exterior 
wall of the Adinatha Temple (eleventh century) which may be identified 
with a group of Sixteen Mahavidyas.! The earliest known renderings of: 
the Svetambara Jaina Mahavidyas are found on the. Mahavira Temple at 
Osia in Rajasthan, built towards the close of the eighth century, So far only. 
four instances of the collective representations of the Sixteen Mahavidyas 
are known to us, ranging in date between. the eleventh and the first half of 
the thirteenth century. These instances come from the Svetambara sites at 
Kumbharia: (Santinatha Temple-eleventh century) in Gujarat? and Mt, Abu 
(Vimala Vasahj—2 sets-twelfth century and Luna Vasahi-1232) in Rajasthan, 


After the brief introduction, the author Proposes tu discuss the iconographic 
ealures of each of the Sixteen Mahavidyas as enunciated in the icono 
texts of both the Svetambara and Digambara Jaina sects. 
irrelevant to note here that sucha study would be of imm 
researchers working on the iconography of the Jaina Mah 


graphic 
It would not be 
ense help to the 
avidyas inasmuch. 
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as the features to be discussed in the paper would greatly facilitate | 
“in identifying correctly the figures of the Mahavidyas at different sites, 
Before discussing the iconographic features of the Mahavidyas, I deem ‘it 
necessary to write something about the concerned iconographic texts itself 
which would acquaint the readers with their affiliation, date and author’s 
name, 
(A) SVETAMBARA TEXTS : 
(1) Caturvimsatika of Bappabhatti Suri — c. 743-838 
(abbreviated elsewhere as Caturvim) 
(2) Caturvimsati Stotra of Sobhana Muni—Latter half of tenth century (els- 
ewhere as Stotra) 
(3) Nirvanakalika of Padalipta Suri—c. late tenth or early eleventh century 
(elsewhere as Nirvana). 
(4) Mantradhirajakalpa of Sagara Candra Suri— date controversial-probably 
twelfth century (elsewhere as Mantra). 
(5) Acaradinakara of Vardhamana Suri—1412 (elsewhere as Acara)- 
(B) DIGAMBARA TEXTS : 
(1) Pratisthasarasamgraha of Vasunandi—c. twelfth century (elsewhere as 
Samgraha) 
(2) Pratisthasaroddhara of Asadhara—c. thirteenth century (elsewhere Sarod- 


dhara) 
(3) Pratisthatilakam of Nemicandra—1543 (elsewhere as Tilakam). 


| (4) Sarasvata-yantra-Puja of Subhacandra—date not known (elsewhere as 
Yantra-Puja). 


^ Now we shall look into the individual iconographic features of each of. 
the Sixteen Mahavidyas separately. We may note here that where the later 
works agree to the injunclion of the earlier works, the prescriptions of the 
Jater works have not been referred to for avoiding duplications. The pre- 
scriptions of the later works, however, have been mentioned only in cases 
they supply us with some new informations as against the earlier ones. 


(1) ROHINI :-(A) Svetambara:3-(1) Caturvim and Niryana : 4-armed; 
Mount^-Cow; Holds-Arrow, Rosary, Bow, Conch. 


(B) Digambra* : (i) Samgraha, Saroddhara & Tilakam :-4-armed; Mt- | 
Lotus, fruit (or Matulinga), (ii) Yantra-puja;-Mt, Lotus; Bears-Spear, Lotus pe 
Varada Fruit. 9 m 


koon PRAJÑAPTI : (4) Seet-() Caturvirn;-Mt.-peacock; Holds-Sakti, 
(il) Stotra; calls her as Saktikara, (iii) Nirvana : ~ 4-armed, Mt. Peacock; E 
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shows-Varada, Sakti, Citron, Sakti, (iv) Acara : Mt. Peacock, Carries-Sakti 
and Lotus. (v) Mantra : Holds—Trident, Staff, Abhaya, Citron. 4 

(B) Dig. : (i) Saroddhara : Mt.—Horse, Bears— Khadga and Disc., (ii) 
Tilakam. Disc, Sword, Conch, Varada; (iii) Samgraha : It merely refers 
to Khadga. 


(3) VAJRASRNKHALA : (A) Svet, (i) Caturvirm & Stotra : Mt.—Lotus, 
Chain in one or both hands; (ii) Nirvana & Mantra: Mt. Lotus; Carries— 
Varada, Chain in two hands, Lotus; (iii) Acara ; Mt -Lotus; Bears—Chain 
and Club, 


(B) Dig, (i) Saroddhara : Mt. Lotus; Bears—Chain in one or both the 
hands (ii) Tilakam : Holds—Chain, Conch, Lotus, Citron, (iii) Yantra-pujà 
Mt.—Elephant; Holds—Vajra, (iv), Samgraha—lIt merely refers to chain, 

(4) VAJRANKUSA ; (A) $vet, : (i) Caturvim & Stotra : Mt.-Elephant; 
Bears-Thunderboit and Goad; (ii) Nirvana : 4-armed; Mt.-Elephant; Holds- 
Varada, Vajra, Citron, Ankusa; (iii) Acara : Mt.-Blephant; Carries—Sword, 
Thunderbolt, Shield, Spear; (iv) Mantra : Mt.—Elephant; Holds—Furit, 
Rosary, Goad, Trident. 

(B) Dig. (i) Samgraha : It merely refers to Anku3a symbol; (ii) Sarodd- 
hara : Mt.—Puspayana; Holds : Goad, (iii) Tilakam : Holds—Goad, Lotus, 
Citron; (iv) Yantra-pija: Mt. Elephant; Holds—Thunderbolt, Goad. 


(5) APRATICAKRA : (A) Svet, : (i) Caturvim, Stotra & Acara : Mt.— 
Eagle; Holds—Discs in al] her hands; (ii) Nirvana : Wields— Discs in all \ 
her four hands; (iii) Mantra : Mt.—Man; Bears—Discs in hands. 1 


(B) Dig.—Appellation—Jambunada : (i) Saroddhara & Yantra-puja 
Mt.—Peacock; Carries—Sword, Spear; (ii) Tilakam : Holds—Sword, Spear, 
` Lotus, Citron; (iii) Samgraha: It merely refers to Sword. 


(6) NARADATTA or PURUSADATTA : (A) $vet..—(i) Caturvim : Mt.— 


Buffalo; Holds—Sword; (ii) Stotra & Acara : Mt. Buffalo; Bears—Sword, || 


Shield; (iii) Nirvana: 4-armed; M1.— Buffalo; Carries—Varada, Sword, Shield, 
Citron; (iv) Mantra : Mt. Lotus; Holds—Sword, Shield, Citron, Abhaya, 

(B) Dig. :—(i) Saroddhara : Mt.—Cakravaka (ruddy goose); Holds— 
Vajra, Lotus; (ii) Tilakam : Bears—Vajra, Lotus, Conch, Fruit; (iii) Samgra- 
ha : It mereley mentions Vajra as her symbol. 

(1) KALI :—(A) Svet. :—(i) Caturvim : Mt.—Lotus; Betrays— Club, 
Rosary, (ii) Nirvana : 4-armed; Rosary, Mace, Vajta, Abhaya, (iii) Mantra : 
.Mt.—Lotus; Bears—Trident, Rosary, Varada, Club. 

(B) Dig. : (i) Saroddhara : Mt.—Deer; Holds—Pestle, Sword (ii) Tila- 
kam : Bears—Pestle, Sword, Lotus, Fruit. (iii) Samgraha : It merely pres- | 
cribes Musala for 4-armed Mahavidya. ; 
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(8) MAHAKALI : (A) Svet.: (i) Caturvirn, Stotra & Acara : 4-armed; Mt. 
—Man; Holds—Vajra, Fruit, Bell, Rosary; (ii). Nirvana : Bears—Rosary, 
' Vajta, Abhaya, Bell; (iii) Mantra : Lotus, Rosary, Varada, Bell. 

(B) Dig. :— (i) Saroddhara & Tilakam : Mt. Sarabha (fabulous animal); 
Holds—Bow, Sword, Fruit, Arrow; (ii) Yantra-piija, Mt.—Astapada— 
animal: Bears— Sword, Bow; (iii) Samgraha : For 4-armed goddess it 
provides Vajra only. 

(9) GAURI : (A) Svel; : (i) Caturvim & Stotra : These refer to mere 
Lotus Symbol; (ii) Nirvana & Acara : Mt.—Godha (Alligator); Holds— 
Varada, Pestle, Rosary, Lotus; (iit) Mantra : Mt. Bull, Bears—Lotus, Rosary, 
Varada, Staff. 

(B) Dig. : All texts unanimously envisage Lotus symbol and Alligator 
yahana. 2 

(10) GANDHART : (A) Svet. : (i) Caturvim, Stotra & Acara : Mt.—Lotus; 
Holds—Vajra, Pestle; (ii) Nirvana : Mt,—Lotus; Bears— Varada, Pestle, Abha- 
ya, Varada; (iii) Mantra: Mt. Lotus; Betrays-Trident, Staff, Abhaya, Varada, | 

(B) Dig.: (i) Saroddhara, Tilakam & Yantra-puja : Mt. Tortoise; Holds- 
Disc, Sword; (ii) Samgraha : It envisages disc oniy for 4-armed goddess. 

(11) SARVASTRA-MAHAJVALA ot JVALAMALINI According to 
Hemacandra, she is so called because large flames of fire issue from all the 
weapons held by her, hence Jvala being her chief symbol. 

(A) Svet. : (i) Nirvana : Mt. Boar; Holds—innumerable weapons; (ii) 
Acura : Mt. Cat; Wields—Fire-branded in both hands; (iii) Mantra : Mt. 
| Goose; Bears— Serpent in each of four hands. 


(B) Dig. : (i) Sarhgraha : 8-armed; Holds—Bow, Sword, Arrow, Shield; 

(1) Saroddhara & Yantra-pija : Mt. Buffalo; Wields—Bow, Shield, Sword, 

' Disc; (ii) Tilakam : 8-armed; Bow, Arrow and such other weapons and 
shines with flames, ; 


(12) MANAVI (A) Svet. : (i) Caturvim & Stotra : Mt. Lotus; Holds— 
Fine Tree full of fruits and foliage; (ii) Nirvana : Mt. Lotus; Wields— Varada, 
Noose, Rosary, Tree; (iii) Acdra : Mt.— Blue. Lotus; Carries—Tree; (iV) 
Mantra : Bears—Tree, Rosary, Varada 

(B) Dig. : (i) Saroddhara : Mt. Hog; Holds—Fish, Trident; (ii) Tilakam : 
Wields—Fish, Sword, Trident; (iii) Samgraha : refers to Trident only. 


(13) VAIROTYA or VAIROTT (A) Svet. (i) Caturvimm : Holds—snake, 
sword; (ii) Stotra : Mt.—Cobra; Bears—sword; (iii) Nirvana & Mantra : Mt. — 
Cobra (in former text) and Garuda (in later text); Holds—Snake, Shield, 
है S Snake; (iv) Acara : Mt. Lion; wields—Sword, Shield, Snake, Varada, — 
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(B) Dig. (i) Samgraha : 4-armed; Holds—Snake; (ii) Saroddhara, Tilakam 
& Yantra-puja : Mt. Lion; Bears—Snake (Number of hands are not men- 


tioned.) r 


(14) ACCHUPTA or ACYUTA : (A) Svet : (i) Caturvim : Mt. Horse; 
Bears—Sword, Bow (ii) Stotra & Acara : Mt. Horse; Holds—Bow, Shield, 
Sword, Arrow; (iii) Nirvana : Mt.. Horse; Wields—Sword, Arrow, Shield, 
Snake; (iv) Mantra : Sword, Asipatra, Arrow, Shield. 

(B) Dig. : (i) samgraha : 4-armed; lt merely refers to Vajra symbol; 
(ii) Saroddhara, Tilakam & Yantra—puja Mt. Horse; Holds—white sword. 


(15) MAN AST (A) Svet : (i) Caturviis : Holds Burning Heti, (il) Stotra : 
Bears Vajra alone, (iii) Nirvan : Mt. Swan; Wields—Varada, Vajra, Rosary, 
Vajra, (iv) Acara : Mt. swan, Carries—Vajra, Varada, (v) Mantra : Mt. 
Swan, Betrays—Trident, Rosary. 1 

(B) Dig. : All the works visualize her as being represented with hands 
folded in Namaskara-mudra- 


(16) MAHAMANASI—(A) Śvet.: (i) Caturvim Mt. Lion; Holds—Sword, 
Shield, Jewel, Kundika; (ii) Stotra : Mt. Lion, Bears—Sword; (iii) Nirvana 
& Mantra: Mt. Lion, Wields—Varada Abhaya, Sword Pitcher, Shield; (iv) 
Acara; Mt. Crocodle; Carries—Sword, Shield, Jewel Varada. 


(B) Dig. (i) Samgraha : She merely shows Prafiqgmamudra; (ii) Saro- 


ddhara & Tilakam Mt. Swan; Holds—Varada, Rosary Goad, Garland 


The JVirvznakalika envisages a special mudra for each of the sixteen 
Mahavidyas. These mudras suggest the chief identifying symbols of the 16- 
Mahavidyas. The 16 mudras are as follows:—(1) Sankha (2) Sakti (3) Srak- 
hala, (4) Vajra, (5) Cakra, (6) Padma, (7) Gada (8) Ghanta, (9) Kamandalu 
(10) Parasu, (11) Parasu (of another mode), (12) Vrksa,*(13) Sarpa, (14) 
Khadga, (15) Jvalana, (16) Sri-Mani 


Footnotes o 


1 Consult, Tiwari, Maruti Nandan Prasad, ‘The Iconography of the Sixteen Jaina 
Mahavidayas as Represented in the ceiling of the Santinatha Temple at Kumbharia 
North Gujarat’, Sambodhi, Vol. 2, No, 3, Oct, 1973, p. 15 
However, U. P. Shah in his paper on the Jaina Mahavidyas has not referred to 
this earliest known set. It is to be noted that it is not only the solitary instance 
of the collective representation of the Sixteen Mahavidyas at Kumbharia but also 
perhaps in Gujarat, 

Elsewhere abbreviated as Svet. 
Elsewhere abbreviated as Mt. 
Elsewhere abbreviated as Dig 
Consult, Shah, U. P. ‘Iconography of the Sixteen Jaina Mahavidyas’, Jour. Indian 
` Society of Oriental Art, Vol, XV, 1947, p. 168 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 
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- THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT REPRODUCTION ACCORDING | 
o JAINA LITERATURE 


J. C. Sikdar 


It appears from the study of the Jaina Agamas that in plants, much 
more clearly than in animals, an evolutionary sequence is evident ranging 
‘from forms, such as, the blue greens (algae)! and bacteria? which repro- 
duce by asexual means, to ones with complicated life cycles and highly 
évolved adaptations until it is capable of leading an independont life. Some 
-of the lower forms, such as, fungi (panaga)! which has no reproductive 
specializations, produce billions of spores so that by chance a few will fall 
jn an environment favourable for germination and survival, The higher plants 
may produce no more than a few score seeds! per plant but each seed has 
a fairly good chance of growing into a mature plant, 


Asexual Reproduction 


According to Jaina Biology, asexual reproduction* takes piace in plant 
life. Asexual reproduction is characterized by the presence of a single parent, 
one that splits, buds, fragments or produces many 9001856 so as to give 
risé to two or more offsprings, It is stated in the Sutrakrlanga that there 
are, all in all, in the world four kinds of seeds (for reproduction), viz. seeds 
generated at the top (of the plant), (2) at its root, (3) at its knots and (4) 
at its stem,” According to the seed and place (of growth) of these plants, 
some beings born in earth, originated in earth, and grown in earth, having 
in it their birth, origin, and growth, being impelled by their Karman, and 
coming forth in it on account of their Karman, growing there in particles 
of earth, origin of various things-come forth as trees.8 


, For most blue-green-algae? nnd plant bacteria asexual reproduction is 

the only means by which new individuals are produced. Even in the higher 
plants reproduction may take place asexually in a variety of ways, as pointed 
out, ०, 8. plants from seeds generaed at the top (of the plant), at its root, 
at its knots, and at it stem,!! Rice plants grow from seed s, gingers from roots, 
‘sugarcane from knots and plantains from stem,!? rose plant from shoot, onion 
i from bulb(kanda), and grasses have spontaneous reproduction 0000101001 


Most of the cultivated trees and shrubs are reproduced from the cutt- 
ing of stems, which sprout roots at their tips when 
e.g. sugarcane.!4 A number of ‘commercial plants—bananas (Kadal) — 
etc, have lost their ability to produce functional seeds and must be ro: 3 
pagated entirely by asexual means from the stem,16 | "e 


placed ín moist ground, ई 
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Many plants, such as, gourdi?, etc, develop long, horizontal stems called 
runners (Vallis, They grow several feet along the ground in a single: 
season, and may develop new erect plants at every other node. Other plants; 
spread by means of similar stems called rhizomes, which grow underground, | 
e.g. Bhadramuitha?, Sediya (a kind of grass), Bhattiya, Dabhha® (a kind of; 
grass), etc. are particularly difficult to control because they spread by means. 
of runners or rhizomes. Swollen underground stems or tubers, such as, white: 
potato, Suranakanda®! (Amorphophallus Campaniatus), etc, also serve as a 
means of reproduction, “in fact, some of the cultivated varieties of potato 
rarely, if ever, produce seed and must be propagated by planting a piece 
of a tuber containing bud or eye”*, 


“Some beings born in trees originated by trees, sprung from trees’, 
etc., springing from trees that originated jn earth, come forth as trees origi- 
nated by trees,??22 


“Some bejngs born in trees.....growing in trees, that are originated 
by trees, come forth as their bulb, stem, branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds,’’23 


In the same way creepers,24 grasses25, herbs,2 and small plants? are 
to be known in regard to their reproduction. j 


“Some beings born in earth, growing there in particles of earth that 
are the origin of various things, come forth as Aya, Vaya, Kaya, Kuhana 
(Mushroom), Kanduka, Uvvehaliya (Uwvehaniya), Nivvehaliya (Nivvehaniya), 
Esava Sacha, Chattaga, Vasaniya?? & Kura? 19 2 

“Some beings born in water originated in water, grown in water etc, 
come forth as trees, creepers, grass, herbs and plants,?9 in theabove manner,” , 

“Some beings born in water, growing in particles of water that are : 
the origin of various things, come forth as Udaga, Avaja?!, Panaga (fungus) E 
Sevila?? (algae) Kalambuga?3, Hada, Kaseruya?* Kacchabhaniya, Uppala 
(Utpala), Pauma (Padma), Kumuya (Kumuda), Nalina3*, Subhaga, Sogamdhiya, 
Pondariya (Pundarika), Mahapondariya (Mahapundarika), Sayavatta (Sata- 
patra), . Sahassavatta (Sahasrapatra), Kalhara, Kokanada, Aravinda and 


Tamarasa®*, as stalks and fibres of lotus, as Pukkhala?", and Pukkhalatthis ° * 
01484?! 58, : si 


This brief account of plant reproducation as given in the Jaina texts» 
shows that there takes place only asexual reproduction in all types»of plants’. 
according to Jain Biology, One soul pervades the whole tree, it is the soul» 
Of the tree, Separate Jiyas (beings or bacteria), however, reside in its root, 
bülbs, stem, bark, branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, fruits and 8800899, e 

The Bhagavati Sutras refers to ten instincts including maithuna (sexual | 
Union) of all beings-one.sensed to five-sensed beings. It is stated that Kura. 
vaka tree bear fruits after embracing a female part of it. Ed 
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This may be interpreted as the sexual union of this tree’. It | 
suggestive from this evidence that sexual reproduction also may take place 
in plant life, But according to Jaina biology, there is no clear ss to 
sexual reproduction ‘in plants, which involves the co-operation of T 
parents, each of which supplies one gamete and two gametes unite to form 
zygote. Very vague ideas are contained in other Indian works‘? as to the 


sexual reproduction of plants. 


The Life Cycle of Plant. 


The life cycle of any species of plants or animals is the biologic process 
of development which takes place between any given point in any organism’s 
life-span and the same point in the life-span of its offspring. For bacteria 
(earth quadrates?? and plant bacteria?!), blue-greens (alagezSaivala)!* which 
reproduce by splitting (a kind of asexual reporduction), the life cycle is 
extremely simple. According to modern Biology, “The filamentous green algae 
such as, Ulothrix, have a cycle during most of which, the colony consists 
of haploid cells which multiply asexually by mitosis''46, 


In the higher plants there are- clearly found their life cycle-stages of 
infancy, youth and age!’ like those of human body, etc. Parasitic plants’ 
have complex life cycles involving host organisms. 


According to Jaina Biology, the plants show an act of generation- 
generation which reproduces asexually by spores. It is known as the sporo- 
phyte. Besides, they are reproduced from the root, the knot and the stem.% 
The life cycle of such plants consists of the production of haploid spores 
by the sporophyte. The relative size and duration of the different sporoph- 
yte generations vary considerably. The sporophyte is the familiar visible 
tree, shrub or herb, 


ह 


Germination of the Seed and Embryonic Development. 


Jaina Biology throws some welcome light upon the germination of 
the seed and embryonic development. When the seeds are ripe, they are 
shed fiom the parent plant, but a few of them do germinate shortly after 
being shed; most of them remain dormant during the cold or dry season 
and germinate only with the advent of the next favourable growing season™. 
A prolonged period of dormancy usually occurs only in seeds with thick 
or waxy seed coats which render them impenetrable to water and oxygen. 


The life of some higher plants exists within the cover of seeds in 
state of dormancy to be awakened at proper time and season under the * 
favourable conditions. The life persists within the protective seed coat for J 
certain periods, resisting against all the forces of the natural phenomena, | 
In due time and season this dorment life springs up, bursting asunder the 
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seed coat and begins to grow gradually into a full plant like all beings, 
though In its immobile state, due to the transformation within itself*. 


The length of time that a seed will remain viable and capable of 
germination varies greatly. The viability of the cereals, such as, Sali, Vrthi 
Godhüma (wheat), etc., if preserved in a well protected granary, lasts in 
the minimum for an antarmuhurta and in the maximum up to three years, 
that of pulses, such as, Kalaya (a kind of pulse), Masura (lentil), Munga 
(Phaseolas mungi), etc. an antarmuhurta in the minimum and five years in 
the maximum and that of Alasi (linseed), Kusumbhaka (Carthamus tinctori- 
ous) Kodrava (Paspalum scrobicutalum), Kangri (millet or a kind of 
parric seed), Sana (flax), Sargapa (mustard seed), Milaga (radish seed), etc., 
for an antarmuhürta in the minimum and seven years in the maximum, 
provided they are stored up scientifically. After the specified periods their 
respective viability wither away and the seeds become unseeds without 
having germinating capacity. 


This evidence of Jaina Biology regarding viability of seeds finds sup- 
port in modern Biology ia this way. “Willow and Poplar seeds must ger- 
minate within a few days of being shed or they will not germinate at all;55 
seeds of evening Primrose and of yellow dock were able to germinate after 
seventy years."59 «There are authentic records of lotus seeds germinatingr 
200 years after being shed.”57 “The ability of a seed to retain its ger- 
minating power depends on the thickness of the seed coat, on a low water 
content. and on the presence of starch rather than fats as stored food 
material, Dormant seeds are alive and do metabolize, though at a very low 
rate. "^58 


The reference to Jonibbhue bte (embryonic seed), hypocotyle (first radi- 
cle=miula), cotyledons (prathamapatras), epicotyle (frathama kisalaya), and 


its development or growth (vivaddhamta), their simultaneous birth, fomation ` 


of plant body (samayam vakkamtanam samayam tesim sartranivyatti), receiving 
of matter (warmth and moisture, etc.) and respiration (samayam anuggahanar 
samayam usgsa-nisase) suggests that germination is initiated by warmth and 
moisture and requires oxygen. The embryo and endosperm absorb water, 
swell and rupture the seed coats (uwggamamana)®. This 1665 the embryo 
and enables it to resume development (vivaddamta). 


After germination the hypocotyle (mula) 'elongates and emerges from 
the seed coat (vakkamai) “The primitive root or radicle grows out of the 
hypocotyled and since it is strongly and positively geotropic, it grows 
directly downward into the soil.?*2 “The arching of the hypocotyle in a seed 
such as the bean pulls the cotyledons (i.e. prathamapatras) and epicotyle 
(i.e. kisalaya or amkura) out of the seed coat and the epicotyle, responding 
negatively, to the pull of gravity grows upward.**? The cotyledons (pra- 
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thamapatras) digest, absorb and store food from the endosperm, while within 
the seed, The cotyledons of some plants shrivel and drop off after germina- 
tion;"those of other plants become flat foliage leaves. The cotyledons contain 
réserves of food that supply the growing seedling unti] it develops enough 
chlorophyll to become independent. The stem (skandha) and leaves (patras) 
develop from the epicotyle*. 


Evolutionary Trends in the Plant Kingdom. 


As we glance back over the many types of plant life cycles that are 
found from algae to angiosperms in the Jaina literature, a number of 
evolutionary trends appear to be evident. One of these is a change from a 
population that is mostly haploid individuals to one that is almost entirely 
diploid—an exvolutionary trend toward a greater size and importance of the 
Sporophyte®> and a reduction in the size of the Gametophyte generation. 


Footnotes 


1 Sevala, Sutrakrtanga II. 3. 55; Pannavana 1. Sl, p. 2.; Jivavicara 8. 

2 For plant bacteria, see Bhagavatī Sutra, 7. 3. 276; 8. 3. 324; Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, 
36. 96.; Pannavana $utra, I. 40f.; Gommatasara (Jivakanda), V. 189, p. 117. For 
(Earth quadrates), see Sutrakytanga, Book I,; Bhagavati, 33. 1. 814; Uttaradhyayana 
Sütra 36, 70, 84, 92, 108, 117; Pannavana Sutta, 1. 19. 55, Ekendriyajivapannavana; 
Gommajasara (Jivakanda), 89, p. 68; Lokaprakasa, 4th Sarga, v. 25; Sth Sarga, v.Iff. 
Sutrakytanga II. 3. 55 (Panaga); Pangavana I. 51, p. 21.; Jivavicara 8 “‘Panaga Sev- 
&Ja-bhümiphoda ya" I 

Sutrakytaiga I. 3. 43. (aggabija) 

“Logamsi cattari biyakaya evamahijjamti tamjaha-aggabiya mülabiya porabiya kham- 
dhabiyá", Sitrakytaiga II. 3.43. The commentators give the reading of the Nagarj- 
uniyas, “Nagarjuniyastu pathanti-" Vanassaikaiyana pamcaviha bijavakkamti evamáhi- 
jjai-tarbjaha aggamülaporukkharndhabiyaruha chatthavi egemdiya sammucchima 
biya jayamte”, Sutrakytaga (comm.), II. 3,43, p. 94. **Mülaggaporabijà kamda 
taha kharadhabijabijaruha. Sathmucchima ya bhaniya patteyanamtakaya ya’ 1, Gom- 
“mapasira (Jiva), 186. 

6 Sutrakytanga हा, 3. 43. 

7 Ibid, IL 3. 43. 
8 
9 


Ibid, II. 3. 43. 
Ibid. II. 3. 54 "‘Ihegatid satta udagajoniya udagasambhava. . Sevalattae. .viuttamti’’ 
10 Bhagavati, 7. 3. 276; 8. 3. 324.; Uttarzdhyayana Sutra 36, 96.; Pannavant Sutta 1, 
408.; Gommazasara ( Jiva), V. 189, p. 117. 
Siprakytanga Il, 3. 43. 
“Salyadayo va...te agrabijáb, tatha mülabiji ardrakadayah, parvabijastviksvadayab, 
‘skandhabijah sallakyadayah”, Ibid, (Comm.), p. 94. 
Gommajasara (Jivakonda), V, 186. (Comm.), p, 116. 
“Parvabijastvik svadayah”, Sütrakrtaiga II. 3, 43. (comm,) p. 94. 
ie Sallakyadayak", Ibid. If, 3, 43. (comm.), p. 94 


“Surnbi”, Pannavana, Y, 1. 45, p. 19. 
Pannavana, 1. 1, 45, p. 19, 
. 39. Bhaddamuttha (a species of cyperus), Bhagavat; Sutra, 7. 3. 277; 8, 3. 324, 
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Pannavana Y. 47, p. 20.; Bhagavat; Sutra, 21. 6. 691 f 
Gommajasara ( Jiva), V. 186. (Comm.); BhS, 7. 3. 277; 8. 3. 324 Pannavana 1.54.53 
p- 22; Uttara. 36. 93 

Biology, p. 174, C. A. Villee , 
Apparently trees sprung from shools, sprouts aerial-roots, etc. are meant They are 
Do asa class different from those whose offshoots they are, S.B, E. XLV, 
ए 

One soul ( Jiva) pervades the whole tree; it is the soul of the tree. Separate’ : Jivas 
(beings), however, reside in the roots, etc., SBE. XLV., p. 390; Sütrakrianga X1,3.50. 


A adhyaroha, explained in the Dipika : “Vallivrksa”, Ibid; Sutrakytanga 


Tyna, Ibid. 

Osahi=oshadhi, Ibid., p. 391; Sutrakytanga IL, 3, 50. 

Hariya=harita, Ibid; Suütrakytanga II. 3. 50, 

“All the commentators say about the words : Aya, etc, (which offer some various 

readings in the MSS) is that they denote particular plants (Vanaspativisesah) which 

must be learned from people (who know them). Jacobi gives the words in their 

Prakrit form, and does not attempt to transpose them into Sanskrit, 

Sutrakytanga, II. 3. 54; SBE. XLV., p. 391 

Ibid, 

Avaka, a grassy plant growing in marshy land, Blyxa octandra, Ibid. 

Saivila. the aquatic plant Vallisneria (algae), Ibid; Sitrakytaiga II, 3. 54, 

Kadamba, Nauclea Kadamba, SBE. XLV., p. 391 x 

Kaseru, Scirpus Kysoor, Ibid. : 

The last four are well-known varities of lotus, called in Sanskrit : Urpala, Padma, 

Kumuda, Nalina., Ibid. p, 392. e eT 

The Sanskrit of the last seven items is : Pundarika, Mahapundarika, Satapatra, 

Sahasrapatra, Kahlara, Kokanada and Tgmarasa, they are all varieties of lotus. 

Ibid., p. 392. E 

Puskara, Ibid. 

Sutrakytanga 11, 3. 55, 9. 93. 

“Yo hi ekah vanaspatijivah sarvavrksavayavavyapi bhavati, tasya capare tadavaya- 

vesu mülakandaskandhatvaksakhapravalapatrapuspaphalabijabhutesu dasasu sthánesu 

jivah samutpadyante 1” Sutrakrtanga II, 3. 55. (Comm), p. 66 

*Aharabhayapariggahamehuna taha koha mana māyā ca I Lobho logo oho sanna 

dasa savvajivánam", vide Lokaprakasa, 3. 447; *aharasannà to ohasanna 1224 ° 
Bhagavat; Sutra. 7. 8. 295, 

“Ttthiparirambhanena Kurubagataruno phalamti mehune 1,”, Lokaprakasa, 3. 449, 

There takes place sexual union in A$oka tree also. 


*Strinam sumanasam puspar prasunam samah”, Amarkosa, Vanausadhivarga. 
Brhatphatasvetapuspaih, puman, Holarrhena antidysenterica, Caraka (Dridhavala 
v.); (Syavarunanupuspi stri-asitakütaja, Wrightia tinctoria), Ibid, V.; “Antipadi pra- 
thamo vargah stri purnnapurhsakatvena traividhyam sthavaresvapi”, Rajanighantu, 
vide Positive Science of the Ancient Hindus, p. 175, Dr. B. N. Seal. x 
Sutrakrtanga, Book I, Lecture 7, V. I, SBE. XLV; “Pudhavī ya au agani ca vau" 
Gommajasara, 13 (Jivakanda) 

Bhagvatz 7. 3. 2/15-7; Gommajasara, V, 189. (Jivakanda); Pannavana 1.54 (Sadhara- 
masariravanaspati kayikas) 

Sutrakrtanga Yl. 3, 54. (Sevalattae); Pannavana I, 51. (Jalaruha Sevala) 

Biology. p. 178. 
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balakumarayuvavrddhatapar inamavi sesavat.". . . - 5 tatheda | 


“Yatha purusagariram 
V. 49, Tarkarahasyadipika, Gunaratna, 


vanaspatisariram 1”, Saddarganasamucchaya”’, 
p. 157. 

fIhegatiya satta rukkhajoniya 
rukkbattae viuttamti, te jiva tesim 
Sütrakytanga, 1I. 3. 45.; “Nanavihanam 
sacittesu va, acittesu va, anustiyattae vi 
Ibid. 

Sutrakytanga IL. 3. 43. 

“Aggabiya mulabiya porabiya khamdhabiya”, Ibid., IL. 3. 43. 

Bhagavat; 15. 1. 544, It throws light upon the germination of sesamura seeds with 
the advent of favourable growing season after the uprooting of the Sesamum plant 
by Gofala Mankhaliputta. 

Bhagavat; Sūtra, 15. 1. 544.; see Plant Autographs and their Revelations, Sir. J. C. 
Bose, 1927. 

Bhagavat; Sütra 6. 7. 246. 

Biology, p. 186, C. A Villee, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

*'Jonibbhue bie jivo vakkamai so và anno và I Jo vi mule jivo so viya patta padha- 
matàe" 97. savvo vi kisalayo khalu uggamamano anamtayo bhanio I so ceva viva- 
ddharto hoi paritto anamto va” II 98 II, Pannavana. 1.54. 9. 97-98. etc. 
Ibid. 

Biology, p, 187. 

Tbid. 

Biology, p. 187. 

Ibid,; See the embryonic development of plant as discussed above. 
Sutrakytanga II. 3, 43, 


rukkhasarhbhavā rukkhavukkama, . . rukkhajonies 5 
rukkhajoniyanam rukkhanam sinchamaharemti 12 

tasathavaranam poggalanath sariresu va, 
uttamti,” Ibid., II. 3. 58. 
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THE SANSKRIT SUKTIRATNAHARA, AS SUBHASITA-SAMGRAHA 
OF PRAKRIT SUBHASIT 4-8 | 


Ludwik Sternbach 


(1) The late lamented A.N, Upadhye complained always that there does 
not exist a complete subhasita-samgraha of Prakrit verses and that it is di- 
fficult, if not impossible, to identify Prakrit aphorisms. 


(2) There are about five hundred Sanskrit anthologies(subhasita-samigraha-s) 
and collections of stray didactic. verses! and only a few Prakrit anthologies 
of which the most important are Hala's Sattasa;, Jayavallabha's Vajjalaggam, 
Chappannaya Gahao,? the Gathasahasr;? and the lately published by the L.D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, the Gabarayanakosa, the Subhasiyaga: 
hasarhgaho and the Subhasiyapajjasarngaho‘, In addition, there are a few 
other Prakrit subhasita-samgraha-s which are, however, not yet published, 
as, for instance, the Gatbakosa of Municandra from the beginning of the 
twelfth century (called also Rasaulagathakosa9), or the Gatharatnakosa of 
Vairocana’, 

(3) In addition to these Prakrit subjasita-samgraha-s some typically 
Sanskrit anthologies contain a selection of Prakrit subhasita-s, as for insta- 
nee, the Padyaracana of Laksmana Bhatta Ankolakara’, the Vidyakarasa- 
hasraka of Vidyakaramisra? and, particularly, the Suktiratnahara of Sürya- 
kalihgaraja [SRHt.] from the first half of the fourteenth century!?, as well 


as, to a lesser extent, its counterpart!!, the Subhasita-sudhanidhi [SSSN.] of 

Sayanal2. 

EO ME ATTEN Fb om फ फक 

l Cf, L. Sternbach, Subhasita, Gnomic and Didactic Literature, in A History of Indian 
Literature, edited by J. Gonda, Vol. IV, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1974. 

2 op. cit. (fn. 1); pp. 10-14. 5 

3 op. cit. (fn. 1); p. 59, footnote. 

4 L. D. Series No, 52. 

5 Cf. L. Sternbach, Sayana's Subhasita-sudhanidh; and. Suryapandita’s Suktiratnahzra in 

Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, formerly JGJRI 27; pp. 166-260. : 

Extracts (46 verses) were published by P. Peterson in Three Reports on the Search 

for Sanskrit Manuscripts, Bombay, London 1887; pp. 297-302. and by P.-E. Pavolini 


(20 verses) in Yenti Strofe del Gathakosa di Municandrasari (with translation into 
Italian), Firenze 1894, 


New Catalogus Catalogorum, University of Madras, vol. 5, p. 341. 

8 op. cit, (fn. 1); p. 27. 

9 op. cit. (fn. 1); pp. 29-30. 

10 op, cit, (fn. 1); p. 19. 

11 op, cit, (fn. 1); footnote ४5 en p, 20, | 
12 op. cit. (fn. 1); pp. 19-20. px " 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 ES iG X 3 
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(4) The SRHt. contains two sets of Prakrit subhasita-s : one culled from 


Prakrit subhasita-samgraha-s, i.e. Hala’s Sattasas and the anonymous 
Gathakoga; and the other from Prakrit poems, as the Setubandhu, All these 


ally in the middle of the paddhati-s. The SSSN. which is almost analogous 
with the SRHt, usually omits the Prakrit subhasita-s,8 it is, therefore, possi- 
ble that, originally, the SRHt. did not contain Prakrit subhagita-s, but that 
they were added later to the original text of the SRHt. by a scribe or com- 
pilor who knew the Prakrit subhugita-s by heart and wanted to add some 
currently quoted subhasita-s on the same theme with which the Sanskrit 
paddhati-s of the SRHt. dealt. 


(5) That seems to be likely, in view of the fact that the Prakrit 
subhasita-s included in the SRHt. are not written in such a good language 


as the Sanskrit subhagita-s; they show that the editor/collator, or most 
probably, the scribe who included them in this anthology was not a scho: 
lar in literary Prakrit; the Prakrit subhasita-s included in the SRHt. are 
generally, not construed in good Prakrit and are full of errors; the gatha-s are 
often published with mistakes and are metricall not correct, while on the 
contrary, the Sanskrit subhajita-s, included in the SRHt. stand often nearer 
to the original Sanskrit text from which they were culled!4 than those. which 


are found in other subhasita-samgraha-s. 
(6) The present study will deal only with the gatha-s culled from 


Hala's Sattasai and those culled from the Gathakosa, in so far as they 
could be traced in other Prakrit sobhzsita-samgraha-s. 

(7) All the gatha-s (36 in numbers) attributed in the SRHt. to the 
Sattasay (Saptasati) or to the Gathasaptasaty, or to Satavahana, or to Sata- 
(ka)vahana were culled from Hala's Sattasar, with the exception of two 
gülha-s 1. e. verses Nos. 28 and 35 of the Annexl®, As stated above? 
they are full of mistakes (gramatically and metrically) aud should be cor- 
rected (e. g. verses 13 and 30 of the Annex); others contain printing errors 
(e. g. verses 23 and 29 of the Annex) or Sanskritized forms (e.g. verse 9 of 
the Annex); almost all contain variantsis, some of which are already 


13 See te SSSN. includes them, it puts them also at the end of the paddhati-s. 
14 That is, for instance, evident in the quotations of Kamandaki’s 
larly, if we compare the non-critical edition of thi $ 
> 2 is arthasastra 
P Bibliotheca Indica with the better editions published in TSS a 
15 In reality 32 verses, for verses 18 to 20 and 24 of the Annex were probably not 
ee to the Sattasai : the attributions after 112,14 and after 243,78 referred 
only to those verses - i a : 
o and not to the preceding ones, i.e. to verses 112.11-13 and 


Nitisara, particu- 
as, published in the 
in the AnSS. 


16 They were quoted in the Annex in extenso, as thi 
Prakrit text is not correct (e. 8. verse 35). 

17 See para 5 otim ] 

18 Without variants are verses 15, 22 and 27, i 


ey appear in the SRHt., even if thc- 
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known’ (e.g. verses 33, 36 and 39 of the Annex). ०737 
(8) Many of the so-called Hala's Sattasa verses which occur in the, 
SRHt. were not culled from the classical text of the Sattasar, but from Hala's : 
work which occurs in one or more texts only and do not belong to the core. 
of the Sattasat; and so verses 3, 26, 31, 38 and 41 of the Annex appear only 
in the. Telingana recension I and verses 25, 37 and 40 of the Annex occur 
only among the so-called verses which appear as quotations in the alamkara 
literature, That seems to show that Halas incerta were generally consi- 
dered as Hala’s genuine verses either at the time when the SRHt. was: | 
composed (i.e, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, or at the time. 
when scribe added them to the SRHt, text). , 


(9) Most of the Hala's verses of the SRHt. were influenced by the Jaina’ | 
recension from Western India. That can be seen from the fact that many | 
variants which occur in Hala's text, as reproduced in the SRHt,, can only : 
be traced in this recension; that is the case of verses Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, 27,- 
and 42 of the Annex. 


(10) Generally, authors or compilors of Prakrit subhasita-samgraha-s, ' 
culled their verses from the Sattasai. Out of the forty-two verses from the : 
Sattasa which were or were not specifically attributed in the SRHt. to ' 
Hala’s work, but which were Sattasai's verses, eleven verses appear also ín . 
Jayavallabha’s Vajjalaggam (verses Nos, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 2020, 21, 22, 
and 39 of the Annex), three in the Gaharayanako$a (GRK) (verses Nos. 17, 
30 and 33 of the Annex), one in the Subhasiyagahasamgaho (SGS) (verse 
No, 22 of the Annex) and one in the Subhasiyapajjasarhgaho (SPS) (verse 
No, 27 of the Annex). The text of the subhagita-Samgraha-s does not follow 
always exactly the wording of Hala’s verses?! 


. (11) As noted above, the SSSN., which is either the same work as the, 
SRHt. or another version of the same text?2, omits almost all Prakrlt 
verses included in the SRHt; it keeps, however, four Prakrit verses culled , 
from Hala's Sattasai; these are verses 24, 25, 27 and 41 of the Annex, 
of which one is, similarly as in the SRHt., specifically attributed to the | 
Sattasa; (verse No, 25 of the Annex) and one is, similarly as in the SRHt,, . 
specifically attributed to the Gathakosa (verse No. 41 of the Annex). The - 
text of the SSSN. is identical with the text of the SRHt, and both texts | 
contain éven the same mistakes; this seems to be an additional proof that ~ 
the SSSN. and the SRHt. are the same work or other versions of the’ same 


19 Noted by A. Weber in his Das Saptakam des Hala (see para 16.3 below) 
20 This verse was probably not attributed to Hala. See above para 6 and footnote 15 


21 E. g. verse 12 of the Annex 
22 op. cit. (fn. 5). 
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work?3, 

(12) In addition to the verses attributed in the SRHt. to the Sattasa;, 
“we find in the SRHt., as many as one-hundred-twenty-two Prakrit verses 
attributed to the Gathakosa, without any additional indication who the 
author of this Gathakosa was. We know of the existence of a Gathakosa 
by Municandra who died in A.D, 1120, but this Prakrit anthology of gatha-s 
is most probably not identical with the Gathakosa of SRHt. and SSSN, 
Upto now only 46 verses of the Gathakosa of Municaadra were published 
by P. Peterson in his Three Reports on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and 
20 Verses were published with a translation into Italian by P.-E. Pavolini?¢, 
and none of the verses quoted there appears among the verses attribut- 
ed to the Gathakosa in the SRHt, and the SSSN. It seems, therefore, that 
the Gathakosa quoted in the SRHt. and SSSN. must have been another, 
unknown yet, anthology. None of its MSs. is noted in Aufrecht's Cataloa 
gus Catalogorum or in the New Catalogus Catalogorum published by the 
university of Madras2s. 

(13) As all Prakrit anthologies, the Gathakosa of the SRHt, and the SSSN. 
culled some of its verses from Hala's Sattasai. Six such verses attributed in 
the SRHt. to the Gathakosa were borrowed from the Sattasay (i.e. verses 37 
to 42 of the Annex). Most of these verses (four out of six) are found either 
in some texts of the Sattasai only (verses 38 and 41 of the Annex), or were 
known as Hala’s verses from the alamkara literature only (verses 37, and 40 
of the Annex). 

(14) A number of verses attributed in the SRHt. to the Gathakosa (23 
verses) must have been well known Prakrit subhagita-s, for they appear also 
in the little known Prakrit subhagita-literature, They appear also in GRK2*. 
(20 VER) in Jayavallabha’s Vajjjalaggam27 (4 verses) and in the Subha- 
siyagahasarngaho?s (one verse) or in more than one of these three subhasita- 
samgraha-s. Usually they read better in these sources than in the SRHt. 
ag (९. ४. verses 47, 53, 35, 57 and 61 of the Annex), for the authur/collator or 

scribe of the SRHt. did not know literary Prakrit well29, 
| (15) Unfortunately, it was not possible to identify the Prakrit subhasitas 


| of the Gathakosa, even then when it i 
: possible to trace them fin 
subhagita-samgraha-s. puc 


Op. cit. (fn. 5). 


- Bombay-London 1887; pp. 297-302, Ti Freed F 
1694. p and Frenze Tipographia di L, Franceschini e. C,i, 


` See New Catalogus Catalogorum. Universit 
; y of Madras, Volume 5; 340-3. 
Verses 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 (also in Vajja » X 
62, 63, 64 and 65 of the Annex, Hs | 
27 Verses 54 (also in GRK.), 55 (also in SGS.), 60 
$ 28 Verse 55 of the Annex; it was probably ai LON 


OD 29 See above para 5, 


he Annex, 
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(16.1) The detailed analysis of the Prakrit subhasita-s which appear in 
SRHt, as specifically attributed to the Sattasay and those which are attri- 
buted to the Gathakosa, but could be traced in the Sattasa; or in other 
Prakrit subhasita-samgraha-s is given in the Annex in the order as they 
appear in the SRHt. 


(16.2) This Annex is divided into three parts : I. Verses ascribed jn the 
SRHt. to the Saptasati; II. Verses ascribed in the SRHt. to the Gathakosa but 
which are Saptasati’s verses; and III. Verses ascribed in the SRHt, to the 
Gathakosa which are found in other Prakrit subhasila-samgraha-s, i. e, the 
Vajjalaggam by Jayavallabha (Prakrit Text Series 14. Prakrit Text Society, 
Ahmedabad-9, 1969 (Vajja.), the Gabarayanakoso of Jines$varasüri, L.D, 
Series 52, Ahmedabad No. 9 (pp. 1-66), the Subhasitagathasamgaho, idem 
(pp. 67-75) and the Subhasiyapajjasamgaho, idem (pp. 76-82). The Gatha- 
sahasr; by Samayasundra composed in A.D, 1630 (Bombay, Vikrama 1996) 
was not taken into consideration, for it is posterior to the SRHt. and could 
not be the source of any of the verses included in the SRHt. or in the SSSN, 


(16.3) As far as the Sattasai is concerned, three editions of this work 
were consulted, viz, the Bibliotheca Indica edition with the English transla- 
tion (Work Number 295; Asiatic Society, Calcutta 1971) (HGS (BI) ), the. 
Prasada Prakasana edition, Poona (HGS(pp) ) and the old, but still the most 
complete edition by A. Weber, Das Saptaiatakam des Hala in Abhandlungen 
fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 7. 4, Leipzig 1881 (HGS(w) ). Also his 
Ueber das Saptasatakam des Hala. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Prakrit, 
idem 5,3 was taken into consideration. 


(17) The present study tries to show that the SRHt. can be considered 
not only as a Sanskrit subhasita-samgraha, but also as a short Prakrit Su- 
bhasita-samgraha of 158 verses?, not counting numerous Prakrit verses 
culled from the Setubandhu and other Prakrit Sources, 


M — न्स, ; CNN 
30 OF the Gathakofa only verses 25.16; 32.37; 32.40 to 42; 32.44; 39.53; 39.55; 45.66; 
46.68; 46.72 to 74; 45.76; 68.42; 111.34; 123.34; 124.38 to 40; 125.15; 213.46; 214. 
32; 214.53; 231.15; 249.10; 250.16; 255.13 and 259.24 were analyzed in the Annex, 
The other verses attributed in the SSHt to the Gathakosa, which could not be 
traced to other primary or secondary sources were not included in this study (i: e, 
Verses on pages 2, 18, 25, 27, 32, 38, 45, 51, 64, 68, 72, 111, 123, 125, 128; 171, 202, 


208, 213, 214, 216, 219, 222, 227, 231, 233, 243, 248, 243, 250, 251, 252, 255 
259 and 270, * S Layee MoD 
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ANNEX 


I. -Verses ascribed in the SRHt to the Saptasati, the Gathasaptasati, Satava- 
hana or Sata(ka)vahana. 

1. हसिअं कपोलकहिअं SRHt 25.12 (a. Saptagali!}=HGS(B1) 6. 25=HGS (pp) 
525; HGS (W) 526 in the Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R 
of HGS (W) 449) ab of this verse runs usually + हसि अइट्‌ ठदंते।ममिअम- 
णि्कंतदेहली देसम्‌. 

2. जह जह जरापरिणओ SRHt 25.13 (a. Saptasati!)=HGS (B1) 3.93-HGS pp) 
293=HGS (W) 293. 

3. कुलपालिआ पेच्छह SRHt 25.14 (a. Saptasasti!)-HGS (B1)—-HGS (pp)865- 
HGS (W) 871 in the Telingana Recension I. only. a in SRHt wrong (con- 
tra metrum); should read : कुल्पालिआएँ पेच्छह. 

4, दुग्गअधरम्मि घरिणी SRHt 25.15 (a. Satavahana’=HGS (BI) 5.72=HGS(pp) 
412, HGS(W)472. Also the Vajjalaggam 457 where d reads : उयय॑ faq दोहरे 
कह. 

5. ण गुणेहि हीरइ जणो SRHt 32.36 (a. 8818890) = HGS(B1)4.10, HGS(pp)310. 
HGS(W) 310 in the Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R of HGS 

_(W)253,where we also read in a गुणेहिं instead of गुणेण लाही mo ENA 
stead of alga. The verse should read in b तेण (instead of देण) and in a 
gars (instead of garg) 

6. अणुबत्तणं किलन्तो SRHt 37.39 (a. Saptaíat)--HGS (BI) 3,65, HGS (pp) 
265, HGS(W) 265. The verse should read in a कुणतो (instead of किलन्तो) 


/ 


| „inb अप्पवसो (instead of अप्पव्वसो;८०॥॥/१ metrum)and in d after वि add : हु (हु i 
: is missing also in the Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R of 
HGS (W) 217). 
| 7. विष्णाणगुणमहप्पे SRHt 37.40 (a. Saptasati)—HGS (BI) 3.67, HGS (pp) 267 
| HGS (W) 267. The verse should read in 4 gà and in ७ fy (instead of वि) 


8. अवयाणिओ वि ण तहा SRHt 38.41 (a. Saptasati)-HGS (81) 4.20 HGS(pp)” 


320 HGS(W) 320. The verse should read in b Azad (instead of विभवहीणो ^ 


l [variant known] and in 4 qty (instead of परेहि); here SRHt follows the 
F Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R of H 
n GS(W) 263, which has 


| 1 or S&tavahana or Saka(ta)vahana, (४. JOR (Madras) 13,297 dd a 
: | ¢ p. 25. 
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9. सुजणो ण कुप्पइ व्विअ SRHt 38.42 (a. Saptasati)=HGS (81) 3.50, HGS(pp) 
250, HGS(W) 250. The verse should read in a gap (सुजणो is Sanskritised) 
and ड्चिअ instead of ब्बिअ); in b विप्पिअ (instead of अप्पिअ); in ८ and ८ जप 
(instead of जप्पइ) -8180 in the Vajjalaggam 34 which reads in ub सुयणो न कुप्पइ 
faa | अह कुप्पइ मंशुळं न fade. 2 

10, दिढरोसकल्सिअस्स वि SRHt 38.43 (a. Saptasati)= HGS (81) 4.19 HGS (pp) 
319, HGS (W) 319. The verse should read in a दुढरोस? (instead of दिढ"; 
some texts have दढ0); in b कृत्तो (instead of कन्तो) and in d अमअं (instead of 
अमुअं) Also in the Vajjalaggam 35 where it reads as in HGS but has in b 
मुहाउ (instead of मुहाहि) £ 

ll. फलसंपत्तीए «au SRHt 38.44 (a. Saptasati) - HGS (B1) 3.82 HGS (pp) 282 
HGS(W) 282. The verse should read in a फलसंपत्तीअ (instead of 0संपत्तीए [con- 
tra metrum]) and in d. सिहराइ (instead of सिहराइ [contra metrum]). Also in 
the Vajjalaggam 114 where it reads in a फलसंपत्तीइ, ; 

12, मा वच्छह -विस्सम्भ SRHt 46.78 (a. Saptasati)=HGS§ (Bl) 7.86, HGS (pp) 
686, HGS (W) 686 (v. HGS(W)690). All variants are known, Also inthe |” 
Vajjalaggam 61 where it reads in b बहुकूडकवडभरियणं । 


13. अउलीणो दोमुहओ SRHt 46.79 (a, Saptasati)=HGS (BI) 3.53, HGS(pp)253, 
HGS (W) 253. SRHt is wrong in c; it has मुखो (instead of मुरओ) (contra |. 
metrum) 


14, आरभ्भन्तस्स Hei SRHt 97.6 (a, Saptasati)=HGS (B1) 1.42, HGS (pp) 42 
HGS (W) 42. No variants 


15. हिअअण्णएहि समअं SRA 110.31 (a. Gathasaptasatt)=HGS (81) 1,61, | 
HGS (pp) 61, HGS (W) 61; All ‘variants known, with the exception 1 
of (d) where SRHt should read समाणिआइ (instead of समाइआई). 


16, अविईण्णपेच्छणिज्ञ SRHt 110.32 (a. Gathasaptsíati) = HGS (Bl) 1.99, 
HGS (pp) 99, HGS (W) 99. The verse should. read ín a अविअप्हेपेच्छणिज्ज, 


17.त मित्तं काण्व SRHt 111.33 (a. Gathasaptasatr) —HGS (81) 3.17, HGS 
(pp) 217, HGS (W) 217. SRHt should readin a काअव्व (instead of काण्व) || 
‘and in d gaz eq(instead of ०७अं q).Also in the Vajjalaggam 68 which reads i 
ind like SRHt (*g व) and has in b देशकालम्मि (instead of देसआलम्मि; so || 


also HGS in the Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R of HGS (W). |) 
167), Also in GRK 783 which also reads ind like SRHt and the Vajjalaggam | 


and has in b: ज fad वसणपत्तकालम्मि 25 tates oF anite iriog पळा 
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18. आपाअमेत्तगरुए SRHt 112.11 (a. Gathasaptasati; probably wrongly so marked 
since SRHt 112.11-13 does not appear in HGS!). 

: 19. . अवडव्वतच्छण्ण SRHt 112.12 (a. Gathasaptasati; probably wrongy so ma- 
rked, since SRHt 112.11-13 does not appear in HGS!; contra metrum) 

20. l एको चिअ दोसो का? SRHt 112.13 (a Gathasaptasati, probably wrongly so 
marked since SRHt 112.11-13 does not appear in HGS!) It should read 
in ab एक्को....तारिसस्स...वि घडिओ (instead of एको.. कारिसंस(१)...विहिघडिओ; 
in c जीसे (instead of afg and in d मेहन्ति (instead of मुञ्चेइ, Also quoted 


, ५. in the Vajjalagga 731. 
21. area विहडिअस? SRHt 112.14 (a. Gathasaptasati), HGS (BI) 1.53, 


HGS (pp) 53, HGS (W) 53. SRHt should read in ab विरोहिअसंधिअस्स 
(instead of विहडिअसण्ठिअस्स)- Also in the Vajjalaggam 348 which reads ag 
SRHt should read (see above). 

22, जेण विणा ण जिविज्जइ SRHt 202.164 (a. Saptasat;?) —HGS (B1) 2.63, HGS 
(pp) 163, HGS (W) 163. No variants. Also quoted in the Vajjalaggam 
557 which has in a वलिज्जइ (instead of जिविज्जइ) and in c qq for पत्ते 
(contra metrum) and in Subhasiyagahasamgaho 96 which has दलिज्जह (inst- 


4 


ead of जिविज्जइ), 

- 23, हन्ती वि णिप्फल च्चिअ SRHt 219.24 (a. Saptasati)=HGS (BI) 2.36, HGS 
(pp) 136, HGS (W) 136. The SRHt text has two printing errors in a 
and ८; it has णिप्पल (instead of णिप्फल) and गिहूमाअ" (instead of गिमूहाअ); 
it should be also corrected in 6; it should read to णिअभछाहि (instead of 
णिअअच्छाहि Contra metrum). 

24, किमुच्छणफलेहिं कि SRHt 282.67 (a. SaptaíatF), SSSN 202.53 (anonymously) 
SSSN reads in c greg (instead of agea; printing error) किं गुणेहि (instead 

° of qi उणेहि) and ind कि (for की). Does not appear in HGS, 

25, का Aaa asque SRHt 242,68 (a. Saptasati), SSSN 202.54 (a. Saptaéati) 

PP: =HGS(B1)—,HGS (pp) 969, HGS(W) 975. SRHt and SSSN have in’ 

i ege (instead of gæi) and in 4 जो (instead of a). 

| 26, तह हस सजहण हसिज्जइ SRHt 243.69 (a, Saptasats) HGS(B1)—, HGS (pp) 

812, HGS(W) > oR has in a axe (instead of जह ण contra metrum) 

in b hazat परं पिअं (instead of जंप जहा परप्पिअ; 10 ८ Ges हसिजस (instead 


|1 The ascription to “Githasaptafati” refers, probably, to 112, 
a “usual, to the group of four verses 1121-14. 

42 This ascription does not refer to 202.163. $ 
{3 The ascription to “Saptasati” refers, probably, to 243, 69-70 only, 


14 only and not, as 
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of जह लहसि जसं) and in d ओइणसंम्भवों होहि (instead of ण॒ उण | संभवसि) 
SRHt and HGS are metrically not correct in d, 


27. सो अत्थो जो get SRHt 243.70 (a, 5914891), SSSN 202.55 (anonymously), 
HGS(B1)3.51, HGS(pp)251. HGS(W) 251, No variants. Also quoted in 
Subhasiyapajjasarhgaho 17 which has in c Wd instead of «ej (so also 


207 in the. Jaina-Recension from Western India (MS R of HGS(W) 
200) 


28. अणुदिअहज्झिजिरोओ 


आलेए ऊण पहिअजाआओ । 
घारामोक्लणिहेण व 

मेहाण गलन्ति emus || SRHt 248.8 (a. Saptasati). Does not occuriin . 
HGS. : I 
29. सरंए महद्धदार्ण SRHt 250.15 (a. Saptasati)=HGS (81) 2.86, HGS(pp) 186, 
HGS(W) 186. SRHt has ina ngga- (instead of महदृ॒हाणं); in b अन्ते सि? 
(instead of अंतोसि? and in ८ सलिलाइ (instead of सलिलांई). 1० ८. there is a 
printing error वाहिरुह्णाई (instead of वाहिरुण्हाइं). 
30. समसुहदुक्खपरिवङू्*-SRH 258.15 (a. Saptagatr)=HGS(B1)2.42, HGS(pp)142, 
HGS(W) 142. SRHt has in a समसुहटुक्खप” (instead of समसोक्खदुक्खपः) 
(contra metrum; to be corrected); in b ०पेम्माणम्‌ (instead of पेम्माण) and 
in ८ मिहुणाणँ (instead of मिहुणाण) (contra metrum). Also quoted in GRK 
where a reads: समसुखदुक्खं dag, b as in SRHt; and c मिहु एग ण (in- 
stead of मिहुणाण) 


3l. जत्थाणउच्छे गिरओ SRHt 258.16 (a. Saptasats)=HGS(B1)—, HGS(pp)823, 


HGS(W) 829. SRHt has ina "उच्छे गिरओ (instead of उज्जागरओ) (contra 
metrum); in b माणम्‌ (instead of qy) and in cd reads : ayes} जणात्थिणहो* 
तहिण्णात्यि (instead of “्चाडुअं जत्य णत्थि णेहो afe ण Ra [20776 metrum)), 


32, attad Juz SRHt 258.17 (a. Saptasatt)=HGS(B!) 1.81, HGS/pp) 81 


HGS(W)81. SRHt has in b अदिद्सणेण (instead of agdam) and in c 
पि (instead of fa) 


33. महिलासहस्सभरिए SRHt 258.18 (a, -Saptafat))-HGS(B1)2.82, HGS(pp) 182," 


HGS(W) 182. No variants, Also quoted in GRK 391 which has in c 
पडिदिणम्‌ (instead of दिअहं) 


^. अंच्चउ ताव quet SRHt 258.19 (a: Saptasati)=HGS(B1) 2.68, HGS(pp) 


Sambodht 5,2-3 


_ 168, HGS(W) 168. SRHt has in a asqa ताव (instead of अच्छडं दाब) 
and in b पिआए (instead of पिआइ) (contra metrum) 
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35. 


36, 


II. 


37. 


38. 


39, 


* gar ण सरेहि विणा SRHt 231.15 (a. Gathakosa), SSSN 117.15 (a. | 
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wd अच्छसुधीअं 
फरीसो अंगे सुजीविअं कण्टोहि | 


हिअअं हिअएण ठिअं 
समं विओअन्ति किन्धदेन्वेण || SRHt 258.20 (a, Saptasati). Does not 


occur in HGS. Hypermetric in b, 
देव्वाअत्तम्मि फले SRHt 258.21 (a. ५९१४१) = HGS(B1)3.79, HGS(pp) 
219, HGS(W) 279. All variants known. 


Verses ascribed in the SRHt to the Gathakosa which are Hala's Saptasati- 


verses, 


किवणाण धणं णाआ?-8१॥7 25.16 (a. Gathakosa)= HGS (B1)—, HGS (pp) 
970, HGS(W) 976. SRHt has in c कुलपालिआण वि, while HGS कुलवालिआण 
अ and in d कुत्तो छिप्पन्ति agam, while HGS कत्तो झिय्यंति अमुआणे. 


गाहाण अ गेआण अ SRHt 32.37 (a. Gathgkosa)=HGS(B1)—, HGS(pp) 
809, HGS(W) 815, SRHt has in 6 वोढमहिलाण, while HGS has पोढमहिलाण 
and in c ताणस्सच्चिअ....ण्डो, while HGS has ताणं सो च्चिअ दण्डो. (fill in 
the lacma with दू (to read दण्डो). 


धण्णा azan SRHt 46.76 (a. Gathakosa)=HGS(B1)7.95 FIGS(pp) 695, 
HGS(W) 704. SRHt has ina वहिरद्दळआ, while HGS has वहिरंघारआ (this 
variant is known); inb दोच्चिअ जीयन्ति माणुसा खोए, while HGS has ते च्चिअ 
जीअंति माणुसे लोए : and readsin d खलिस्सिटठं ण पेच्छन्ति (contra metrum), 
while HGS reads gp afg ण पेक्खंति (metrically correct). Also occurs 
in the Vajjalaggar 643 which reads in a/b बहिरंघलिय/दो च्चिय and in d 
खलस्स रिद्धी न पेच्छंति 


खलपवराहा dta°-SRHt 213.46 (a. Gatháko$2)-HGS(B1)-, HGS(pp) 972, 
HGS(W) 978. SRHt has in ८ खल्पवराहा, while HGS has खलववहारा and 
in b has q (instead of बि; printing error) warm, while HGS has 
वि धीराणम्‌ 


kos2)-HGS(BI)—, HGS(pp)947, HGS(W) 691. SRHt and SSSN have 

in ८ विणा while HGS has सिरी; in b SRHt and SSSN have सराण सोहा 

विणा ण while HGS has सारिब्जह अह सराण, in ८ SRHt and SSSN- 

have अण्णोण्णच्चि आ while HGS has अण्णोण्णं चिअ ए; and in d SRHt 
2 > 

and SSSN have ee ae गरूअन्ति (or Fe) (contra metrum), while HGS 

has अप्पाणं णवर गरुअंति. à 
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42. 


43, 


44, 


45, 


46, 


41. 


48. 


30. 


III. 


` परिमाणं, while GRK has परिणाम and SRHt has चरिएहि while GRK has 


49. : 


-in c SRHt has ९पलालगलहि उन्‌, while GRK has qag afg (better); in 


` मृइलाणतिरए, while GRK has ण्मलिणाण तीरण; ind SRHt has कोच्चिअ मिअंको 
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ae सा णिव्वण्णिज्जर SRHt 259.24 (a Gathakosa) = HGS(B1) 3.71, HGS . 
(pp) 271, HGS(W) 271. SRHt has in a कहूँ सा fteqftnsag, while HGS 
has कह सा णिव्वण्णिज्जउ ("sg is also in the Jaina-Recension from 
Western India (MS R of HGS(W) 224) ). ; 


Verses ascribed in the SRHt to the Gathako$a which are found in other 
Prakrit Subhasita-Samgraha-s 


qui मलअसहापं SRHt 32.40 (a, Gathakosa)=GRK 548. SRHt has in a 
मलअसहापं, while GRK मउयसहावं; ia 6 SRHt has मित्तसङ्गदुल्ललिअम्‌ , while 
GRK has मित्तसंगमुल्लसियं in d SRHt has कुणन्ति and दे, while GRK has 
कुणंत aud a 

मज्झे जडाण णिवस°-SRHt 32.41 (a. Gathakosa)-GRK 549. SRHt has in c 
किन्न ag, while GRK has तं aga; in d SRHt has ०रीणा, while GRK has 
झीणा, 

arg कलाभिरामं SRHt 32.42 (a. Gathako$a)-GRK 550, SRHt has ina- 
arg कलाभिरामं, while GRK has सारं कलाहिरामत्‌; in b SRHt has चिरमि- 
अक्क, while GRK has चिय मयंक; d in SRHt reads ण सक्किअं कमलिणी- 
कालम्‌, while in GRK it reads : न सक्किय कमलिणी काठं. 

हा हा कह ण मरिज्जइ SRHt 32.44 (a. Gathakosa)—GRK 737. SRHt has 
in b जम्म इन्दस्स, while GRK has gj मयंदस्स. In cd SRHt has गुहासमु- 
ब्जद्धजम्बुअ, while GRK has गुहा समुब्भडजंबुय”, 

विमलेण विकहव उमा SRHt 39.53 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 76, SRHt has in 
a °q उमा, While GRK has उबमा; in b SRHt has एकृषरुह्ृस्स्‌, while GRK ` 


has एकसरूवस्स (better; SRHt is contra metrum); in c SRHt has go. 
while GRK has बण, ; 


अयणन्ताण वि लज्जइ SRHt 39.55 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 77, SRHt has inb . 


चरिएहिं; in c SRHt has जप्पन्ति while GRK has ज्षपंति; in d SRHt has 
गप्पन्ति, while GRK has घिप्पंति 


अणो मुहा किलम्मइ SRHt 45.66 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 115. SRHt has 
in ७ खलच्चेअण परव(ह १ हू) हिअअम्‌, while GRK has खलो ज्जेव नवर पहुहियय; 


d SRHt has तरइकरण्ण, while GRK has qug कई न. 
सुअणत्तणं णकेण वि SRHt 45.68 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 97. SRHt has in b 


while GRK has ga} Raa मर्थको 
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52 


53, 


4. 
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पुरिसा ज गुणरहिआ SRHt 46.72 (a. Gathakosa)=GKK 98. SRHt has | 
ie s, while GRK has जे; in 6 SRHt has दे मूढा, while GRK has ते मूढा; 
. in SRHt c reads; पंसुप्पण्णं वि wj while in GRK it reads: वंसुप्पण्णं पि Wy. 


2 पुरिसाणा कुलीणाण वि SRHt 46,13 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 100. SRHt has 


in a wrongly (contra metrum) पुरिसाणा instead of पुरिसाण (as in GRK); 
in ८ SRHt has मइरामअ while GRK has चंदामय० 

विद्दविआ गुणदोसे SRHt 46.74 (a, Gathakusa)=GRK 103. (SRHt is corrupt.) 
SRHt has in ८ विद्दविअ g^; while GRK hasfqefaqqm;> and din SRHt reads 
HAT डोहेण खणतत्तिळो | feat बखलोण आसणसण्ठिअण्ण मईलेइ (contra metrum), 
while GRK reads ; क्कपायडो नेहखवणतत्तिल्ली | दीवो ब्व खलो आसन/नसंठिओ 4 
न मइलेइ. 

भुञ्जन्ति कसणद्सणा SRHt68.42 (a. Gathakosa)= Vajjalaggam 159— GRK 746, 
SRHthas in a कसणद्सण, while GRK कसिण* (Vajjalaggam as SRHt); in b 
SRHt has गइन्दाण, While the Vajjalaggam has गइंद्स्स (GRK has गयंदाण), 


95. मुहराओ च्चिअ वहडेइ SRHt 111.34 (a, Gathakosa) (corrupt; abd contra 


metrum)=Vajjalaggam 403, Subhasiyagabasamgaho 51, SRHt has wrongly 
‘ip ० बहडेइ (instead of qggg; so also the Vijjalaggam, SGS has sg): in? 
SRHt has वल्लहो किमण्णेन, while Vajjao and SGS have Rian fade (GE 
किमत्य SGS) भणिएण; c reads in SRHt सावेइ अंकणो च्चिअ, while in Vajja? 
c reads agg मङ्गणं faq (in SGS : पंगणयं fg साहइ); and in d SRHt has 
` apaa, while Vajja? and SG3 have अक्भतरे. (or अब्मितरं SGS) 
लच्छि. 


56, इत्तो रुहिरं gg यो RH 123.34 (a. Gathakosa)—GRK 735. SRHt has in 


b इह करिकवाललद्वाइ, while GRK has तह करिकवालखंडे हि; in c SRHt has 


“` पुच्छदु, while GRK has अच्छउ, 


37. ,णिसिअखरणहपहरण” SRHt 123.38 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK- 739, SRHt is 


58 


59. सोकेण णिज्नविज्जह SRHt 124.40 (a, Gathgkoga) .= 


wrong in a; it should read (as in GRK) "gu? (instead of ggg) 
. in b SRHt has °fafgom®, while GRK has विमित, ind SRHt has मेत्ती:सह 
sgam while GRK has भित्ती सह मयंदेण, i 


« पहरसि ते हिअ अगहन्दे SRHt 124.39 (a, Gathakoía)— GRK 736. SRHt: 


ap fonssin,a"yshould read दहसि जेहि. nərd (asin GRK which has 
qaé). SRHt has in 8 करा उणहपञ्जरेहि, while GRK has कराल नहपंजरेहिं; 10 
d SRHt has Sg while GRK has Uie. z NNR) 


GRK 167. In ai 


SRHt has füjss(a; whi fas i 
RHE has fàsa; while GRK has विज्ञवि"; - in 6 SRHt has घीरप? and 
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लोविअंभन्तो, while GRK has g@zqo and तिणिक्खंतो; in d SRHt has ०नलच्चेअ, 
while GRK has "जलो च्चेय, - 


सअलजणपेच्छणिज्जो SRHt 125.15 (a. Gatbakosa), Similar verse in the Vajja- 
laggam 199.3, which has in a ०पिच्छ0 for "पेच्छ". SRHt reads in bcd सोब्बि 
अगरुओ गडन्द्‌ gà (contra metrum) | अप्पा केसरिभएण/जंमन्त अञ्ज लघुत्तणं णीओ; 
in Vajja? bed read : जो अप्पा आसि सो तए मूढ | केसरिभएण भज्ज।त अज्ज 
egaw पत्तो E 
61. धीरा मआ Aas SRH! 214.52 (a. Gathakosa)=Vajjalaggam 119.2, SRHt- 
is corrupt in be and should read llke Vajja°; in a SRHt has चिकी in 


60 


stead of बि sss (as in Vajja?). be should read in SRAt नियं साहन्ति te ~ | 
gwa | दङ्ढेण बि अवरद्धं (५० Vajja)) instead of °णिअअं साहेन्ति Qege/ex ` , | 
सन्द्ग्धेण विदेहत्य. पना ह 

62. तण्णन्धिज्जि णिमज्जइ SRHt 214.53 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 172, in GRK -a 
(quoted before) reads : &afex qa सिज्झइ; in ७ SRHt has १असमुत्य"; while 
GRK has ०्यसमुज्ज?; in c SRHt has जसि समेत्तोसेसो (contra metrum), while 
GRK has जं सोसमेत्तसेसो; ind SRHt has राह ससिदिणअरो, while: GRK-has: ~ | 
राहू ससिदिणयरे. 

63. अह मणहरचन्दमुही SRHt 249.10 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 658 v.l, in GRK 
cd read differently from SRHt; it reads there फुडकलसवाणिया तहू/पिय <a 
पत्ता स", while SRHt reads ; विअसिंअपङ्कअहत्था/विअ प्मबुत्ता स; otherwise no 
variants. 

64. विमलमिअङ्काहरणो SRHt 250.16 (a. Gathakoia) =GRK 659, SRHt has ia 

a विमलमि", while GRK विमलय% in b SRHt has धकधूसरसरीरो, while GRK. 

fas १छभूइसि भूयसरीरो; ८ is different in GRK, where it reads : गोरीपई ब्ब विलसइ, 

while in SRHt it reads : पयहाहि णेब्वबिदिसइ. ; 

जाओ सि खन्द्णिज्जो SRHt 255.13 (a. Gathakosa)=GRK 546, SRHt has 

in a खण्ड"; while GRK ‘has qao; in b SRHt has stajo, while GRKshasi:i 

जिस्स; in d SRHt has तुञ्झम्‌ , while GRK aa. 
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SAHITYA-MIMAMSA : PRAKRIT TEXT RESTORED 
V, M. Kulkarni 


“About six hundred verses are quoted from numerous sources in this 
work (Sahitya-Mimarhsa) out of which one hundred are Prakrit^!, In a 
paper published in “The Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan’’2 
the text of fifty-eight Prakrit verses, which were not very corrupt, was resto- 
red by me, In this paper over forty Prakrit verses, out of which quite a few 
were highly corrupt, corrupt almost beyond recognition, are duly restored, 
The rest are simply indicated in theIndex with the hope that eminent scho- 
lars of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature and Sanskrit poetics in the field would 
tackle them satisfactorily. 

(1) Nisedha-dvaram nisedha-visayam yatha- 

*adiam anaena gacchasi" etc. (p. 5) 

The printed text of this gatha is not only incomplete but also extremely 

corrupt, The text of this eatha is found in two different forms : 


आसाईअमण्णाएण जेत्तिअं तेत्तिआं चिअ विहिण | 

ओरमसु वसह uite रक्खिज्जइ गहवइच्छेत्त ॥--5 p. 549 
The editors add the Sanskrit chaya: 

[आस्वादितमशातेन यावत्तावदेव ब्रीहीणाम्‌ | 

उपरम वृषभेदानों रक्षते शहपतिक्षेत्रम्‌ ||] 


The commentator Jagaddhara, however, gives a different translation in 
गृ 


आस्वादितमज्ञातेन यावत्तावतैव बन्धय uf | 
उपरमस्व BAHIA रक्षयित्वा ग्हपतिक्षेत्रम्‌ ।। ऽ. p. 54 


Itis Hemacandra who quotes this 


a gatha correctly, of course i 
' allowance for ya-sruti : É AL 


आसाइयं अणाएण जेत्तियं तेत्तिएण du दिहिं। 
ओरमसु बसह site रक्िज्जइ गहवईच्छित्त | 


: 268). 
Prakrit passages and verses, however, exceeds the figure TM यपा h 


fl 2 August 1970, No, 15, “The Sahitya-Mimiinsz: Prakrit Text Restored” (pp, 24 38) 
¢ p. 24-38) - 
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Whether we look at the verse from the point of view of poetry, aesthetics, 


robust logic all would agree that Hemacandra preserves the gatha in its. | 
correct form. > | 


(2) Anubbayadvararh nisedha-visayam yathg- 
“atta taha ramanijja” etc. (p. 6) 


This gatha does not present much difficulty. It may, with slight changes, | 

be rewritten as follows; | i 
अत्ता तह रमणिज्ज अम्हं गामस्स मंडणअभूद | 

छुअतिलवाडिसरिच्छ॑ सिसिरेण कअं मिसिणिखंड IGS 1. 8 


[मातः (अथवा श्वश्रु) तथा रमणीयमस्माकं ग्रामस्य मण्डनभूतम्‌ | 
ळूनतिलवाटीसहक्षं शिडिरेण कृत बिसिनीषण्डम्‌ ||] 


(3) Tatra vidhinisedha-dvarakarh vidhivisayarn yatha- 
“pi adai darhsana” etc. (0. 6) 


This gatha, with slight changes, corrections, etc. is thus restored ‘: 
णिअद्इअदंसणुक्खित्त पहिय अण्णेण वच्छसु पहेण | 
गहवइधूआ दुल्लंघवाउरा इह हअग्गामे dI 


[निजदयितादशनोरिक्षस पथिकान्येन ब्रज पथा | 
गहपतिदुहिता gesange देतग्रामे du] 


(4) Vidhi-nisedha—dyaram nisedha-visayam yatha— 
“Uccina supadia kusumam”, etc. (0. 6) 


This gatha may be rewritten, with minor changes, thus : 


उच्चिणसु पडिअकुसुमं मा धुण सेहालिआ(£अ) हलिअ-सुण्हे | 
अह दे विसमविरावो ससुरेण सुओ वलअसद्दो || —DHV. p. 283 ० 


[उच्चिनुष्व् पतितकुसम मा धुनोहि रोफालिकां हालिकस्नुषे | 
अथ ते विषमविरावः इवशुरेण श्रतो वलयशब्द: 1) | 
This quarter is differently read in Hemacandra’s KAS (p. 55); 
एस अवसाणविरसो (Sk : एघो5वसानविरसः). The present reading विसमविरावो 
does not agree, in sense, with वलअसदो. The gloss in Locana (P. 284) 
presumes the reading विसमविवाभो (Sk : विषमविपाकः) which perfectly agrees with 
वलअसद्दो 


(5) Kvacidagraya-saundaryad dhatte $obhamasadhvapi...yatha 
*Malinavasananakaave" etc. ! : (p. 55) 


. This gatha may be rewritten and corrected as follows : 
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, ७१ ०५ . मलिणवसणाण कअवेणिआण आपं॑डुगंडपालीणं । 
is Pon gegga कामो अंगेसु कभाउहो वसइ ।। SP p. 489 


[मलिनवसनानां कृतवेणिकानामापाण्डुगण्डपालीनाम्‌ d 
पुष्पवतीनां कामोऽङ्गेषु कृतायुधो वसति du] 


(6), Bhavi-parijrianar yatha- i 
“~*~ «panamanahamanassaha]a", etc., (p. 69) 


This gatha 15 the same as GS(W) 893: 


पणमह माणस्स हला, चलणे किं देवएहि अण्णेहि | 
जस्स पसाएण पिओ घोलइ पाअंतपासेसु |l—GS(W) 893 


[प्रणमत मानस्य हला चरणौ किं spe: । 
यस्य प्रसादेन प्रियो घूर्णति पादान्तपाइवयो di] 


The printed text (SM) reads : कोळळवा अत्तपाएसु 


This reading is obviously corrupt, 


(7) Smparamadhye raudro Malati-madhave yatha- 
JOE kalakala ityarabhya duttha-saddulo- kaanta— 
lilaidarn karot;ti yavat. 


This prose passage occurs in M@lati-Madhava-IlI.15-16. 


(8) “Eso eso vajjaniddaruna...duttha-saddülo kaanta- 
lilaidam karedi". (p. 91) 


This prose passage is drawn from Malatt-Madhava (III. 15-16). 


The text as cited in Sahitya—Mimamsa is somewhat corrupt and needs to 
be corrected keeping in view the corresponding passage in Malati-Madhava. 


Li 


if i एसो एसो वञ्न-णिग्घाद -दारुण-चवेडा-मोडण-पाडिदाणेअ-णर-तुरअ-जुगछग्गार- 
| भरिभ-गल-गुहा-गंभीर-धग्घरोरल्लि- गल्लूरण-सह-संदब्भ-पडिरवाभो अभी सणो विणट्ठणिट्ठा- 
बिदा (१ विद्वाविदा) सेस -जण-णिवहो दुटूउमदूदूला कर्ञत-लीलाइदं करेदि | 


i. (एषो एषो बज्र-निर्धात-दारुण-चपेटा -मोटन-पातितानेक-नर-तुरग-जाड़्लोद्रार-भरित-- 
T | गल-गुहा-गम्भीर-घधरोरल्लि-गट्ल-पूरण-शब्द-संदर्भ-प्रतिरवाभोग-भीषणो विनष्टनिष्ठापिता 
(f विद्राविता) शेष-जन-निवहो दुष्ट-शादूल: ऋृतान्तलीलायित करोति ।) 


(9) न Madhyama-patra—prayojya maharastra— rakrit—Ja 
Suddha yatha : dom ue 
*Tujjha na ane hiaam* etc, 

ae ण आणे हिअअं | 
(तव 4 जाने हुदयमू ।) 


( p. 92 ) 
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This *Giti" is drawn from Sakuntalarn: (प्रा, 15) ककत E 


(10) ‘Natimadhyamapatra—prayojya Sauraseny suddhg yatbg 
“Tum si mae cūaħkura” etc A «Lap. 925° 


ठु सि मए चूअङ्कुर । 
(त्वमसि मया चूताङ्कुर |) - 070008 57 7 PA 
This gatha is drawn from Sakuntalam (VI. 3० ART À 


(11) Natyuttama-patra— prayojyz Paisaci guddha yathat 
“«Panamatha panaapakupita” etc. ; (p. 92) 


पनमथ पनअ-पकुप्पित....। 
(प्रणमत प्रणय-प्रकुपित....।|) 


The whole verse is quoted in SK (p. 145) and in Siddha-hema . y 
(IV. 326). This verse forms the opening mangala or benediction of Brhatkatha. — 


(12) Hina-patra-prayojya Magadhika $uddhz. yatha 
“‘Sada-manusa-marhsa bhaane" etc - : (9-92): 


शद-माणुश-मंश-भाअणे । 13 SI 00 2५ 
The reading in SK (p. 144) is alittle different ; 


शद-माणश-मंश-भालके | The. Editors Sanskrit translation reads : | 
शतं मानुषमांसभारकाः | i 


The present quarter forms a part of the stanza occurring in Venisamhara 
(IIL. 1). In the printed edition (A. B. Gajendrasadkar's, p, 54) 
we have quite a different reading : 


हृद-माणुश-मंश-भोअणे d E 
(हत-मानुष-मांस-भोजने 1) - हे ; ics cr 
(13) Sadharanyadayah punaranantah | Tasu madhyama-patra. bhumi- 
kasthottamapatra-prayojya Sanskrit-Prakritayoh sadharan; yatha ; 
*Sarale sahasaragam" etc. - (p. 93) 


“सरले साहसरागं” these are the opening words of the arya (gatha) 
occurring in Malati-Madhava (VI. 10) 


(14) Durvidagdhadi-patra-prayojya sarhkirna yatha : 
*Akata-makuti candra-jyotsna" etc xo (0) 23) 


This stanza is also quoted in SP (p. 371) and in SK (p. 147) 


The readings in SK differ from those found in SM, For the correct text 
and its exposition readers are referred to the KM edition of Sarasvatikanth 
abharanam (pp. 147-148) 
Sambodhl 5.2-3 
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(15) Krida-gosth1-vinodarthananyagaminyasadharang yatha : 
«Bhígma-proktani vakyani" etc. (p. 93) 


"This verse is also cited by SK (p. 148). SK reads the second half of this 
verse slightly differently : 


(भीष्मप्रोक्तानि वाक्यानि विद्दद्वक्‍त्रेषु शेरते ।) 
गोसे Rufe रिंछोली aes तूहे विवल्लिदा | 


Ratnesvara explains the second half thus : 
गोसे प्रभाते, तिबिंछिरिंछोली कमलरजः पङ्क्ति | deme | qé तीर्थम्‌ | 
विवल्लिदा प्रसारिता | 


It may be mentioned here that the entire topic of Jali, along with the 
illustrations (No. 10 to 15 both inclusive) is adopted by SM from SK. 


(16) ‘Saccarh bolatti jana” etc. 


This Prakrit verse illustrating ‘ghatitokti? is rather obscure, Tentatively 
it may be corrected thus : 


सच्चं बोल्लंति जणा मोणं सव्वत्थसाहणं ति | 
y कल्लं मोणेण अज्ज देवत्तणं पत्ता || 


[सत्यं कथयन्ति जना alt सर्वार्थेसाधनमिति । 
कल्ये मौनेन अद्य देवत्वं wr di] 


The second illustration, it is possible to correct 


with 2e 
passage in SK and Siddhahema; the corresponding 


(17) “Eka Savana annahi naddapada", etc., (p. 105) 


एक्कहिं akak सावणु अन्नहिं भदूदवड 
माहउ महिंअलसत्थरि dens Rs | 
अशि गिम्ह सुहच्छी-तिल्वणि मरगसिरु 
तहे get" geir आवासिउ सिसिर T 


The readings in SK are Somewhat different - 


1 एक्किहिं अच्छिहिं 2 अण्णहिं 3 गंडत्थल 


| f 6 ufzfé मुहपंकअसरि (SK मुग्धाया व्या, 4 अंगहिं 5 सुहच्छिइ तिलवण 


The य chaya 4$ gistsby the editor or tic ही री 
4 Se - o $: 
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[एकस्मिन्‌ अदिण श्रावण: अन्यस्मिन्‌ माद्रपद्‌ः 
माघवः (Or माघः) महीतल्खस्तरे गण्डस्थले शरत्‌ | im 
अङ्गेषु ग्रीष्मः सुखासिकातिलवने मार्गशीर्ष: ES 
तस्याः मुग्धायाः मुखपङ्कजे आवासितः शिशिरः du] 
—Siddhahema, p. 681. 
For further light on this Apabhrarhsa passage one may consult with 
profit SK (pp. 185-190) and Siddhahema (pp. 681-682). 


(18) **Vevasi animisanaano”, ctc. (p. 111) 


This gatha, as it is printed here, is metrically defective. It may be 
corrected as follows : 


पेच्छासे अणिमिसणअगो safe विणअं ण जंपसि res | 
को सुहअ तुज्झ दोसो ह॒अहिअअ fest Asa ॥ 

Bal अनिमिषनयनो जल्पसि विनयं न जल्पसि पृष्टम्‌ | 
कः सुभग तव दोषो हतहृदय निष्ठुर मम di] 


The verb “वेवसि? does not agree in sense with अणिमिसणअणो. The verb 


expected here is 'पेच्छसिर, The two halves of this gatba, when interchanged, 
agree with GS (W) 943. 


(19) Sato’pi upeksa...phalapuspe candanasya yatha...**Sevanti tiravaddham”’ 
etc.,...(p. 121) 


This Prakrit verse is drawn from Setu. (1. 61) : 


सेवंति तीरवङ्िढिअ-णिअअ-भरोवत्त-चदण-लआलिद्धे । ~- 
रम्मत्तग-दिप्प-वहे वण-गअ-दाण-कडए गिरि-णइ-प्पवहे || 


[सेवन्ते तीर-वघित-निजक-भरापवृत्त-चन्दन-लतालीढान्‌ | 
रम्यत्व (अथवा, रम्य-तृण)-दीप्र-पथान्‌ वन-गज-दान-कटुकान्‌ गिरि-नदी-प्रवाहान्‌ ॥] . 


(20) Yaso hasagatam $auklyam yatha ६ 
**Jassavilakkagam" etc. (p. 122) 


The correct form of this verse is-as follows : 


जस्स विलग्गंति णहँ फुड-पडिसद्दा दिसा-अड-पडिक्वलिआ | 
जोण्हा-कल्लोला विअ ससि-धअलासु रअणीसु हसिअच्छेआ ॥ 
Setu. I. 7 


[zea विलगन्ति नभः स्फुट-प्रतिशन्दाः दिकू-तट-परिस्खलिताः | 

उगरोहस्ना-कर्लोलाः इव शशि-घवलांघु रजनीषु हसित-च्छेदाः du] 

(21) Kridagvayukpaurnamasyarh ratrau syat Kaumuditi ca/...yadva 
Anena piathanae, etc. ae (p. 147) 
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SP (p. 1194) cites three illustrations of the festival called Kaumudi- 
pracara. These three illustrations are reproduced here by the author of SM. 
* The present Verse may be restored with the help of SP : 
` दिअरेण पिआथणए, कोमुइवासेण FAASI | 
ओहसइ परिससुण्ण (पा.भे. हसइ परिंओससुणा) उब्वद्टमुहो' हलिअउत्तो ॥ 
[देवरेण प्रियास्तने कोमुदी-वासेन कईमीकृते | 
उपहसति स्पर्शशूत्य (पा.भे. हसति परितोषशून्य) उद्वृत्तमुखो हालिकपुत्रः |] 
(22-23) Yaksaratri (the Dipali or Dipavali festival) is illustrated with the 
. two gatbas ‘annevihi honti’ etc, and ‘sahiaagunjam’ etc. The 
first verse is the same as SK V.v.315, (p. 669) as pointed 
out in my earlier paper already referred to above. The second 


verse is really puzzling. The full verse as printed in SM is 
reproduced below for careful scrutiny : 


पहिअअगुणिअं हर॑ति वेडाळत्थणभरं ळीओ | 
मअआसव मि कोसुभकचूआमभरणमेत्तओ ॥ 


_ That this Prakrit passage is a hotcbpotch/med]ey of two independent 
'Buthas would be seen by a close look at the following gathas : 


(i) ware ( ! सुण्हा अ) हिअभगुणिअं crag दिअरस्स छणपईवेण ॥ 
सज्झसपअपिअत्थणणीसास दोळि(=लि) असिहेण || 
[स्नुषा च हृदयगुणित दर्शयिष्यति देवरस्य क्षणप्रदीपेन | 
साध्वस-प्रकम्पित-स्तन-निःश्वासान्दोलित-शिखेन |] 
गामतरुणीओ हिअअ हरंति पोढाण थणहरिब्लीओ | 
मअणूसअ(१व)म्मि कोसुभकंचुआहरणमेत्ताओ || 
[ग्रामतरुण्यो wea हरन्ति Metal स्तनभारवत्य: | 
मदनोत्सवे कोसुम्भकंचुकाभरणमात्रा; | |] 


“पहिंअअगुणिअ of SM is a corruption of 


¢ i > 
सुण्हाअ Raagi in the 
first gatha and the rest of the passage is a corru tion a 
of th r 
portion in the second gatha. p ee underlined 


Now, how this medley could have occurred ? 
the author of SM had adopted the Very illustratio 
and ‘sunhae (? sunha a) hiaa-guniarh" etc, from 
Yaksa-ratri. He also adopted the very Sanskri 


illustrate the next festival Kamadevapaja—mah 
H ; h NI. T t 
Prakrit example directly from Gs (VI. 45) or BS op nian added one noe 


lo | CURT E SK (p. 665) where it occurs 
i SE reads saage SM reads उच्चिभमुहो, \ 


It is very probable that 
ns ‘annevi hu honti? etc. 
SP (p. 1195) to illustrate 
t illustrations form SP to 


उव्वट्ट ds my emendation. 
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in identical context. Through scribal error the earlier Prakrit verse illustrating 
yaksaratri and this newly added Prakrit verse might have got mixed up. 


(24) The author of SM adopts the two Prakrit gathas, illustrating 
Suvasantaka festival, from SP. The gatha ‘pagpuppacchananando’ 
which is corrupt, is corrected with the help of SP (p. 1195). SP 
draws upon GS : : 


फग्गुच्छणणिद्दोस केणवि कद्दमपसाहणं दिण्ण | 
थण-अलस-मुद-पलोइंत-सेअ-घोआ किणो धुअसि ॥-७8 IV. 69 


[फल्यु-क्षण(=फाल्गुनोत्सव)निर्दोषि केनापि कर्दम-प्रसाघनं Wu | 
स्तन-कलश-मुख प्रळठत्स्वेद-घौतं किमिति घावयसि d] 


(25) ...Sa cutabhanjika yatha— | 
“Tum si mae cudankura" etc. (p. 148) 


The first quarter is cited on p. 92. The whole verse is correctly presented 


excepting the printing mistake जुइव for Fag 
The Sanskrit chaya of this gatha (Sakuntala VI. 3) is as follows : 


त्वमसि मया चूताङ्कुर दत्तः कामाय ग्रहोतघनुषे | 
पथिकजनयुवतिङक्ष्यः . पंचाभ्याधिक़्ः शारो भव dU 


(26-29) The four illustrations of paücalanuyauam festival are drawn 
from Rajasekhara’s famous Sattaka called Karpuramanijart, 
The corrected text and its Sanskrit chaya are given below : 
(i) हथ्ये महामंसबलीधराओ हुकारफेक्क्राररवा रडदूदा । 
भिसाअरीणं पडिसीसएहिं अण्णा मसाणाहिणअं कुणंति ॥कपूर ४.१५ ` 
[हस्ते महामांसबलिघारिण्यो हुकार-फेत्कार-रवा रौद्रा: | iT 
निशाचरीणां प्रतिशीर्षकेरन्याः इमशानाभिनयं कुर्वन्ति ॥] 
(ii) इमा मसीकजञडकालकाआ तिकडचावाउ विलासिणिओ | 
पुलिंदरूवेण जणस्स हासे समोरपिच्छाह्रणा कुणति ॥-कपूर ४.१४ 
[इमां मषीकजञल-काल-कायास्त्रिकाण्डचापा विलासिन्यः | 
पुलिन्द्रूपेण जनस्य हात, समवूरःपिच्छाभरणाः ge d] 
(ii) कीउहड्ड्ववजंगमवेसा (पा.भे. कोउहरुङजणणेगनिवेक्षा) वेणुबाअणपरां अवैराओं । | 
कालवेसवणहासिअलोअआ ओसरंति पणमंति हसंतिं ।।-कपूर ४.१८ 
[कोतूहलजङ्गमवेषा (वा.भेःकोतूहलजननाङ्गेतिवेशा) वेणुबादनपरा अपरा; | 
काळवेषबशेहासितलोका अपसरन्ति प्रणमन्ति हसन्ति ॥] 
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(iv) का वि वाइअकरालहुडुक्का (रम्ममददलरवेण मअच्छी । ७. 
दोल्लआहि परिवाडिचलाहिं चल्लिकम्मकरणम्मि पअट्टा ॥) कपूर ४.१६ 


[का पि वादित कराल-हुइक्का (रम्यमर्दलरवेण मृगाक्षी । 
Asana परिपाटीचलाभ्यां चल्लिकर्मकरणे प्रदत्ता ॥) ] 


(30) “Puccharatassavikahera”, etc. ' (p. 150) 


The author explains the festival called Ekasalmali and illustrates it with 
two Prakrit gathas: ‘Ko eso tti etc.—this is corrected in my earlier paper 
already referred to above. The second one “puccharatassa”, etc. is corrupt 
almost beyond recognition. It is correced with the help of GS(V.38) and SP 
(p. 1191) : 

जो बि ण॒ पुच्छइ तस्स वि कहेइ मग्गाइँ तेण esi | 

अइउज्जुआ वराई अहव पिओ से हआसाए ॥ cf. GS ४. 38. 


[यो पि न प्रच्छति तस्यापि कथयति भग्नानि तेन बल्यानि | 

अतिक्रज्ञुका वराकी अथवा प्रियस्तस्या eamm [di] 
(31) “chammai piae daio”, etc. (p. 150) - 
This is one of the verses illustrating ‘Kadambayuddha’ ; 

emg पिआए. दइओ कलंबगुच्छेण मुच्छए दिअरो | 

हम्मइ दईएण पिआ पीड़ा उण से सवत्तीणं ॥ 

[हन्यते प्रियया दयितः कदम्बगुच्छेन मूर्च्छति देवरः | 

हन्यते दयितेन प्रिया पीडा पुनः तस्याः सपत्नीनाम्‌ ||] 


This verse is cited first in Sp (0. 1193). 


(32) “Dhanno’si rehaliddahahali", etc. (0. 150) 


- This gatha is the same as found in SP (p. 1193) and it is included b 
Weber in his edition of Sapta-Sataka (No. 863) : 4 


घण्णो सि रे हलिद्दअ हलिअसुआपीणथणहरुच्छगे | 
पेच्छंतस्स वि पइणो जं ae कुसुमाइ fg d 

[घच्यो सि X हारिद्र (Sram) हालिकषुतापीनस्तनभरोत्सङ्गे | 
प्रेक्षमाणस्यापि पत्युः यद्‌ तव कुसुमानि निपतन्ति ॥] 


(33 to 36) “Asannakudugga” etc, (p. 150) 


T hi S p rose’ passage is reall y not a Sage error 
prose as i E | 
3 P ag . Through scribal * 


gathas illustrating the festival of n i | 
_ aVa-patrika are presented | 
as prose, The whole passa 
(pp. 1192-93) : — ^ 86 is adopted by the author of SM from SP 
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(i) आसण्णङुडुंगे जुण्णदेउले बहु-जुआण-संकिण्णे 
थेरो पइ त्ति मा रुअसु पुत्ति दिण्णासि सुग्गामे ॥ 
[आसन्नकुजे जीर्णदे?कुले बहु-युव -संकीणे | 
स्थविरः पतिरिति ar रोदिहि पुत्रि दत्तासि सुग्रामे ॥] 
(ii) ता कुणह कालहरण तुवरंतम्मि वि बरे विवाहस्स |d 
जा पंडुणहब॒आइ होंति कुमारीएँ अंगाई || (cf. also Sk p. 668) 


[तावत्‌ कुरुत कालहरणं त्वरमाणे पि वरे विवाहस्य | | 
यावत्‌ पाण्डुनखपदानि भवन्ति कुमार्या अङ्गानि ॥] i 
i 


(iii) कइआ जाआ कइआ णि सिक्खिआ माउआ हअकुमारी | 
ते तं जाणइ wed लं जं महिलाओ जाणंति ॥ 
[कदा जाता कदा नु शिक्षिता मातः हतकुमारी । 
तत्तज्जानाति सवे यद्‌ यद्‌ महिला जानन्ति ॥] 
(iv) तत्थ वि होंति सहीओ gag (पा. भे. पुत्तलि) मा रुवसु जत्थ दिण्णासि | 
तत्थ वि णिडजलीला तत्थ वि गिरिवाहिणी गोला ॥ 
[तत्रापि भवन्ति सख्यः पुत्रि मा रोदिहि यत्र दत्तासि | 
तत्रापि fug weder तत्रापि गिरिबाहिनी गोदा ॥] 
(37 & 38) ‘Jahi tumarn sacca via", etc. (p. 151) 
This so-called prose passage 18 made up of the following two gathas : 
(1) जहिं तुमं सच्चविआ विणिअंसणलोलिरी जुआणेहिं । 
ते तत्थ च्चिअ weed, मअडल-उब्भेसआ जाआ || 
[यत्र त्वं दृष्टा विनिवसनलोलनशीला युवभिः | d 
ते तत्र एव क्षेत्रे मृगकुलोद्मेघषका जाताः] ॥ ०६. SP. p. 1195 — 
(ii) ललिआ गहवइधूआ favit व. फलं जवेहिं सविसेसं । 
एण्हिं अणिवारिअमेव men aw Sau || 
[डलिता ग्रहपतिदुहिता दत्तमिव फल aa: सविरोषम्‌ | 
इदानीमनिवारितमेव गोधनं चरतु क्षेत्रे ॥]-०६ SP p. 1195; SK p. 664 


The author of SM has obviously adopted the whole passage about 
Kunda—caturthi with the two illustrations from SP (p. 1195), 


ES eer ae 


(39-40) “Cinatthanaesuke sadannam”, etc. (0. 152) 

a. This passage is extremely corrupt. It is printed as prose, A com. 
parative study of this passage and the pasages from SK in iden: 
ctical context helps us to restore the text which is made up of 

two independent gathas ; | E 


t 
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| (i) पीणथणएसु केसर दोहलदाणुम्मुहीअ maza | 
ठुंगसिहरग्गपडणस्स wb फलं तं dU पत्तं !| —cf. SK p. 666 
s [पीन स्तनेषु (अथवा स्तनयोः) केसर दोहद्दानोन्मुख्या निपतन्‌ | 


तुङ्गशिखराग्र-पतनस्य यत्फलं तत्त्वया प्रातम्‌ ॥] 


(ii) उत्तंसिकण दोहलविअसिआसोअमिंदुबअगाए | 
विहिणो णिप्फल-कंकेल्लिकरणदोसो समुप्पुसिओ ॥ 
[उत्तंसयित्वा दोहदविकसिताशोकमिन्दुवदनया | 
विघेनिष्फलाशोककरणदोषः समुत्प्रोज्छित: ॥ | 


(41) «Dohalaamappano" etc., 
These are probably the opening words of a gathz : 

« दोहलअमप्पणो किं ण॒ मगासे ” इत्यादि | (p. 152) 
(42) *«Tvanadalaapahaja" etc. (p. 152) 
This gatha is the same as SP(p. 1192) or SK(p.623) or GS(W)No. 862; 


णवलअपहरत्थाए d कअ किंपि हलिभसुण्हाए l 

& अज्ज वि जुअइजणो घरे घरे सिक्खिउ' मह | 
[नवलताप्रहारोत्रस्तया तत्कृतं किमपि हॉलिक-स्नुषया | 
यदद्यापि युवतिजनो ze णहे शिक्षितुं काङ्कति ॥ | 


1 पहारतुट्ठाइ, (SK mran) SP पहरत्तट्ठाए 2 SK सोण्हाए, GS बहुआ 
3 SK भमइ (भ्रमति) = 


- (43) “Satugghajjhanabalaa”, etc, (p. 157) 
This gatha 18 the same as GS. IIT, 62 : 
सा तुह कएण वालअ ad घरदारतोरणणिसण्णा | 
ओससइ वदणमालिअ ब्व दिअह चिअ बराई ॥ 
[सा तव कृते बालक, अनिश गुहद्बारतोरणनिषण्णा | 
emt वन्दनमालिकेव दिवसमेव वराकी |] 


ET. 
4 


1 SM णिच्च 2 SM Aaa? 3) वदणमालिण(१ aye ८ i po i V 
A चिर £ अ) c दिअहे. मिविकलाहि | 
fat अवारारं (! अविकला हि चिरं अवावारं) ) P d 


Fa ® e ° o 
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` स्य्यकविरचिता साहित्य॑मीमांसा 


्राकृतपद्यानां मातकावणक्रमेणानुक्रमणिका (यावच्छक्य मूलस्थाननिर्देशस॒हिता) 


ग्रन्थसङ्कतविवरणम्‌ः- १. कपूर कपूरमजरी. २. गाथा : गाथासप्तशती ३. गाथा(वे): गाथा= ` 
सप्तशती वेबर आवृत्ति. ४. मालती : मालतीमाधव ५ वक्रोक्ति“; ` 
बक्रोक्तिजीविठम्‌ ६. वेणी : वेणीसंहारम्‌ e. शाकुन्तल : अभिज्ञानः ` 
शाकुन्तलम्‌ ८. AA. : शृङ्गारप्रकाशः ९ सरस्वती : सरस्वतीः 
कण्टामरणम्‌ १०, fasen-: सिद्वहेमशब्दानुशासनम १९. सेतु £ 


es 


aaa महा-काव्यम्‌ १२. हेमचन्द्र : काव्यानुशासनम्‌ 700 


अन्दोळनळंधिअवअ (ठृटना:अंदोटणक्खणोट्टिआए) सरस्वती ६६४ , पृ. १४७ 
अकथ्मकुटीचन्द्रज्योत्स्ना (Gear: अकटगुमटी चन्द्रज्योत्रना: सरस्वती l t ve f 
अच्चा सणो मकिर ! que us 
अणिअदनुए उण पिए ! पृ. .१२६ 
अणेण पिआत्थणए. (gaat: दिअरेण पिआथणणए झु .प्र. ११९४) प्र. १४७ 
अण्णेबिहि होन्तिचणणाण (gear: अण्णे वि हु होति छणा : सरस्वती ६६९: प्र. १४७ 
Sq. ११९५) oe eem 
अत्ता तह रमणिजहां (तुलना अत्ता तह रमणिज्जः गाथा १. ८ ) rr 
HAAN पेम्मं अवेइः गाथा १.८१ पृ. १५९ 
अद्धक्खरूसणक्लण (तुलनाः अत्थक्करूसणं खणः गाथा ७.७५) ` प्र. ६१ 
अरेरे कटाक्षलहरो t i LU 
अरविन्द्करण्डालय १ ~ 1 dero RN 
अविअण्णपेच्षणिड्जेण (तुलना: अविअणहपेक्लणिज्जेणः. गाथा १.९२ ee प्र. RR 
अहमरुहुकुडे £ प्र. ९३ 
अह तइ महत्यदिण्णो (तुलनाः अह तइ सहत्थदिण्णोः सरस्वती ६६८ no १४७ 
: a.g. ११९४) ; Nilo MI 
अळअजणंति दकहक ! 3 ३ प्रशत. 
आ अं बले अणाण (gam: आअंबलोअणाण : गाथा ५.७ ३) प्र, १४४ 


MS अणएग गच्छसि (तुलना: आसाइअं अणाएण हेमचन्द्र ५४ सर्वतो ५४९) पर 

आम बहूळा बनाळी (तुळनाः आम बहला बणालीः गाथा ६ ७८) ; 

आवणई परिअत्तिद sete ence 2 > 

रमणि रणककारे Sener t 

आसण्णकुडुप्गजण्ण [तुलना 

अ) आसपण्णकुडुंगे जुण्णदेउले: zn RRI ११९२ 

आ) ता कुणह कालहरणं: सरस्वती ६६८, शू. प्र. ६४७, १ ९९३ 
Sambodhi 5. 2-3 à 
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X) कइआ जाआ कइआ णु सिक्खिआः गाथा (वे) ८२५, श्र. प्र, ६४०,१९१९७२ 


३) तत्थ वि होति सहीओः गाया (वे) ८२५,श , प्र. ११९३] 


इमा मसीकजलकालकाआ : कर्पूर ४-१३, 
इमिणा सरएण ससी : elem. २५ 


इवणदळअपहज (तुलनाः णवलअपहारतुद्र्ठाएः सरस्वती ६२३, S. प्र. ११९२) 


उच्चिण सुपडिअ कुसुमं (=sang पडिअक्रुसुमं) ध्वन्यालोक प. २८३ 

उब णिच्चळणिप्फंदा (तुलना: गाथा १, v) 

एक सावण अण्णहि (gaar: एक्ऊहिं state aay: सिद्धहेम v. ३५७) 

एक्कत्तो रअई पिआ (तुलना: ध्वन्यालोक, प्र. ३८३) T. ९६ 

weal वि ण सच्चविओ (तुलना; cat वि ण सच्चविओ: सरस्वती-३७२) 

एत्थ णिसज्जइ अत्था (तुलना: qer णि (णु) ` Hes अत्ता: गाथा ७-६७) 

एद्दहमेत्तत्थणिआ (तुलनाः झं. प्र. २४५) 

एलालवंगलवली 2 

एसो एसो वज्ज... ...दुट्ठसद्दूळो 

कअंतलीळाइदं करेदि (तुलना: मालती ३. १५-१६) 

कदा कटाक्ष एणाक्ष्या १ 

कलकल...दुद्ठसद्दूळो कअंतळीळाइदं करेदि (तुलनाः मालती ३, १५-१ ६) 

कळहोउज्जळगो ! ‘ 

कस्स ब ण होई रोसो (ध्वन्यालोक, ए. ७६) 

कापिथारिटकरालडुक्के (तुलनाः कावि वाइअकरालहुडुक्काः कपूर v. १५) 

किंच बहुझहलरीभेरी 

को एसो fer पउते £ (तुलनाः को एसो त्ति Ag: सरस्वती ६६५) 

कोढुक्कअजणगगमवेसा ? (तुलना: कोउहल्टवसजंगमवेसा, पा. 3: 
कोउहल्लजणणंगनिवेसा ; कपूर ४. १ ८) 

गण्हंति पिअअमापि अ (gear: गेण्हंति पिअअमा पिअः सरस्वतो ६६८) 

गिम्हदवाग्गिमसीमह (तुलना; गिम्हे दवग्गिमसिमह: गाथा १, ७० 


धरणिए महाणतकम्म : गाथा १. १३ 
घरिणिप्रणत्यणपेळूळण : गाथा ३. ६१ 
घेत्तूण: चुण्णमुट्ठी (तुलनाः गाथा ४-१२) 
चन्द्रितो येन माग्निरङ्ग, ? 
चिणत्यणाएमुके (तुलना : अ) पीणथणएषु केसरः सरस्वती ६६६ 
आ) उत्तंसिऊण दोहल : सरस्वती ६६६ 


चिन्ता (म॒ १) णिअदइअसमा : गाथा १. ६० 
छणपिट्ठधूसरत्थणि (तुलनाः सरस्वती ३१ SN ६६४, ` 


W. 3. ६३९, ८०५) 
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सरस्वती, पृ. ४५०, ६९१) 


पृ. १४९ 
g. १०५ | 
g. १५२ 
प्र, ६ 


प्र. १०५ 


g. ७२ 
छू, १५८ 
tp AS 
प १४९ 
g. १२६ 
प्र, १४९ 
g. १४९ 


J. १५१ 
पु. घेरे 
पृ. ९६ 
प्रर ५७ 
g. १४७ 
प्रर, ९४ 
पृ. १५२ 


fare वि कुग्गअणे 1 g. ९६ 
णिभुअ खुणं ससिजहरुवइ ? प्र. ६८ ` 
तह णिमिअ च्चिअ दिट्ठी (सेतु ११. ६४) प्रर ५६ 
Ia ण आणे हिअअ' : शाकुन्तल ३. १७ , पृ. ९२ 
d सि मए चूअ कुर largas ६. २ प, ९२ 
तु ति मए चुंदकुर ) । i प्र. १४८ 
तुह करकमळ' कमळ' (तुलना : शु, प्र, प्र, २२७) ` T ११५ 


-षीरेण समं जामा सेतु ५. ७ T. १०३ 
'पणुप्पच्छणणंदो (तुलना फग्गुच्छणणिद्दोसः गाथा Y. ६९) शु. प्र ६३९, ११९५ 
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छम्मइ पिआए. दइओ ‘Gear: भग्मइ (£ हम्मइ) पिआए दइओ : शु. प्र प्र. १९३ - 


११९३) z 
जं वह जबीर HES ? g, ११७ 
जयति जनताभिवाञ्छित ? ए, ९३ 
जस्सविळ्वकगं तिणह (तुलना ¦ sea विलग्गंति vg : सेतु १.७) प्र, १२२ 
जहितुमं सच्च विआ (तुलना : पृ. १५१ 
अ) जाहिंतुमं ( ? जहि तुमं) सच्चविआ : श॒. प्र. ११९५) 
आ) छलिआ गहवइधूआ : शु. प्र. ११९५ सरस्वती ६६४) 
जिजीपुउएप्िदिसपुरळलि ? ए. १०४ 
जो जस्स हिअअद्हइओ (तुलना ¦ सरस्वती ५०२, शु. प्र. ४२२) 
ण कओ बाहविमोक्खो : सेतु ११. ५५ : पृ. ५६ 
णञ्चिहिइ wel. aR; (तुलना : णच्चिहिड णडो पेच्छिहिइ : पृ, १५२ 


सरस्वती ६७०, 3. प्र. ८०५) 
णवळपअरं अंगे : गाथा १. २८, शू प्र. प्र. ६४६, ११९२, सरस्वती प्र, ६६७, प्र. १५२ 
णि aag दंसणक्खित्त (तुलना : णिअ-दईअ-दंसणुक्खित्त : हेमचन्द्र ५५, सरस्वती ६८३) ए, ६ 


ते विरला सप्पुरुसा (तुलना : ते विरला सप्पुरिसाः सेतु ३. १०, सरस्वती ए. ५०३, ए. १०४ 
a. प्र. ४२२) 


थोआरूढमहुमआ (तुलना : सरस्वती, प्र. ६७०) g. १५३ 
दिअरस्स सरअमहुरं (तुलना : दिअरस्स सरमउअ: सरस्वती ६६९) प्र. १४८ 
विविद्ग्ग... ... पळटिंटहिहइ १ . पृ. ९२-९३ 
दूरपडिबद्धराए (तुलना : . . सरस्वती, J. ४५२३) 

दे आ पहिअणि अत्तसु (तुलना : दे em पसिअ णिवत्तसु : ध्वन्यालोक, ए, ७४) ए: ५ 
दोहळअमप्पणो किण्ण 2 ec ems Der 


धण्णोसि रे ळिदूदहृहळि (तुलना : घण्णो सि रे हलिद्दअ : गाथा (वे) ८६३. 
शु. प्र. ११९३) 


THY पणअपकुपिते (तुलना : पनमत पनअपकुष्पितः सिद्धहेम प्रर. ५९४ g. ९२ 
प्र. १०२, बृहत्कथायामादिनमस्क़ारोऽयमु | अत्र पैशाची 
भाषा इति । ) 
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E पणमाणहमाणस्सहळा (तुलनां + पणमह माणस्स हला * गाथा (वे) ८९३ 
| परिधुच्चआ ण जप्पइ (तुलना पडिउच्छिआ ण dag, सरस्वती प्र. ६२४) 
| पळमबाणिअ अह्न ताकत्तो (तुलना : वाणिअअ हत्थिद ता 
प...साग अण वसत्तरा (तुलना : पच्चूसागअ रंजिअदेह : गाथा ७. ५३) 
पाअडिअणेहसब्भाव : गाथा २. ९% 
पाणउडीअविजळिथण (gear: पाणउडीअ वि जलिऊण ¦ गाथा ३, २७, 
सरस्वती, 9. ३५२) 


पाणसमो त्ति भणंतो ? 
Ragan gga (तुलना : पिअदैसणेण सुहरस : सरस्वती V. ३७३, 
गाथा ४.२३) 
गाथा ६.५८, 
सरस्वतो, g. ६७०) 
जो वि ण आणइ (: पुच्छइ) तस्स वि कहेइ 
ST, प्र. ११९१, गाथा ५.३८ 


पिसुणंत्ति कामिणींणं (तुलना : पिसुणंति कामिणीणं ¦ 
पुच्छरतस्सविकहेर (तुलना : 


'पुढमं -बामणविहिणा : गाथा ५.२५ 

'बहिआविहिअसविसज्जिअ (तुलना : सहिआहिं पिभविसजिअ : 

कि सरस्वती ६६७ शु. प्र. ११९३) 

*बीत्राहरितणरअण १ 

भण तेण इरणवत्तु (तुलना : तेण इर णवलआए : सरस्वती, प्र. ६३६, 
शु. प्र. ११९२) 

भीष्मप्रोक्तानि वाक्यानि (तुलना : सरस्वती १४८) 

मलिणबसणाण कअवे (तुलना : W. प्र. ४८९) 

मह्‌ एहि fea raa (तुलना : महुएहि किंव बालअ (पा. 3n पंथिअ) 


गाथा (चे) ८७७ बज्जालमा ४९१ 


wari सुणअमेणं ? 
रसं जण्णंत्तिम्पण्डंति (तुलना $ 
रूपाप्पिताण्ण सोहई (तुलना : 


| 
1 
| 
i 


इस जणेति दावेंति वम्महं : गाथा ४.२७) 
| रइअं पि ता. ण सोहइ : सरस्वती ६६६, 

| ST. प्र. ११९६) 
| ळच्छीए कुवळअदुळु f 

ळीळाए save (तुलना : लीलाइ कुवलअं कुबलअ' 
वइविवरणिगाअदळो (तुलना : वइविवरगिगाअदलो : 
वाअणगिणा करो मे दद्धो (तुलना : 


: वक्रोक्ति १.७.२०) 

गाथा ३.५७) 

वाअग्गिणा करो मे 

सरस्वती, प्र, ६६९) 

+ ब्रिंबाहरि-तणु-रदण-वणु कह BS सिरि-आणंद | . 
अणुवमं-रसु. पिएं पियवि जणु सेहो दिण्णी मुद्रः || सिद्धहेस- 
Source given by Dr, Bhayani 
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g. 
3. 


ध्वन्यालोक, ए. २९९) Te ११७ 


g. 
a. 
ds 


प्र. ६, 


६९ 
६१ 
११५ 
५१ 
र्‌ 


१०१ 


१५२ 


१५० 
१५८ 


१५० 
९, | 
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| से णेवच्छन्त (तुलना : विहलइ से णेवच्छ : सरस्वती, प्र ६६७) प्र, १४९ , 
वेवसि अणिमिसणअणो (तुलना : को सुहअ asa दोसो. . .मज्झ | E 

पेच्छसि अणिमिसंणअणो. . .जपसे पिट्ठं ।। गाथा(वे, ९४३ प्र. १११ 
वेविरसिप्णकरंगुळि (o करंगुलि) -गाथा ३.४४ प्र. १५७ 


शदमाणुशमंशभाअणे (तुलना : हृद्‌ (१ शद) माणुशमंशभोअणे वेणी ३.१) प्र. ९२ 
पहिअअशुणिअ' हरंति (तुलना : (१) ware हिअअगुणिअ' ; ST. प्र. ११९५ प्र. १४७ 
(२) गामतरुणीओ Raa हरंति : सरस्वती ६६५ . ' 


गाथा ६.४५ 
संखकुळम्मि प्र. १२१ 
सगां 'अपारिजाअ' : सेतु ४,२० पृ.- १५५ 


संच्चे चिअ कडठमओ (तुलना : सच्चं चिअ कटूठमओ : सरस्वती प्र. ६६८) प्र. १५२ 


aa बोळत्ति जणा (१ सच्चे बोल्लंति जणा) g. १०४ 
, सणिअ' बच्च किसोअरि (तुलना : शुः. प्र २४८) प्र, s 
'सदोक्षएणणेहेबहि. ¦ , पृ. १५५ 

सद्सद्खफणकनक £! Z. ९३ 

सरळे (सरले) साहंसराग TL : मालती ६.१० -- पृ. ९३ 

सहद्धण्णणो जतइ ? g, १५७ 

सा तुग्घञझणबाळअ (तुलना : सा तुह कएण बालअ : गाथा ३-६२) पृ, १५७ | 

साळोअ च्चिअ सूरे (तुलना : सालोए व्विअ (? Raa) सूरे : गाथा २-३०) प्र, १०१ 

सीकरिअमणिअमुहवेविआइ (तुलना : सिक्करिअमणिअपुहवे : गाथा ४-९२) E h 

सेबंति तीरबड्ढं अकुसुमभरो ¦ dg १.६१ : प्र, १२१ 
bara) राआहं त्यो (१ saat राआ gasal) A पृ. १२६ 

हत्थि gen हि शुद्ध ? T १०९ 


get हिमं संघमिऊण ! (तुलना : हत्ये मह।मंसडलीघराओ : कपूर ४.१५) g. १४९ 


xX 
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ERGATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS IN INDO-ARYAN 
Vladimir Miltner 


So-called ergative constructions are one of the most interesting j 
mena of the NIA syntex. Originally it is an OIA ‘passive’ turn with verb. 
al adjectives in -/a, -na-, etc. Gonda affirms that “this category is not a 
young one. In original Indo-European it must have been in frequent use as 
verbal and other (especially possessive, relational and characterizing) adjec- 
tives.’ Further he says that their direct relation to the verbal system 
developed only in the course of time (which has its importance for the NIA 
languages above all), As Burrow writes: “In the later history of Indo-Aryan, 
in the Prakrit period, all forms of active preterite were lost, and their 
place was taken by passive constructions with the participle in —ta. This 
process is reflected in the latter Sanskrit literature; the usua] construction 
becomes maya brahmano drştah ‘the Brahman was seen by me? instead of 
aham brahmanam apasyam ‘I saw the Brahman?’.2 


Such constructions appear more or less frequently not only in the late 
Sanskrit, as waya bhojanam krtam asti but also jn Pali, as bhasitam 
petam maharaja bhagavata, in Prakrit, as tassa ca kalenam | dhanadevassa 


vasudaitüe donni putta jaya, in Apabhras as savvehi uccariu sahu sahu,® in 
old Marathi, as rt gagaraje sutiale karaviyale, in Gurjar, as rajakanya mai 


dithi,® or in old Hindi, as are eti vara tai kaha kia taha (Damodar). However 
‘the quality of these constructions js not always the same, it changes stage 
by stage, although their form remains the Same, at least in the early NIA 
period,’ 


Some scholars include the NIA ergative constructions into the passive 
Voice system.!° This opinion, however, seems to have arisen from a mis: 
understanding of the real position of the ergative construction in the NIA 
verbal system, or from inaccurate formulations 


Gonda gives eight reasons for the choice of a passive yoi tr- 
uction instead of an active 076०, but almost none of them > i iam d 
to the ergative construction; moreover, Gonda correct] kn MEN 
ice of the voice, while in the perfective et O aa 
Choice is possible, the ergative construction be i i 
far as ‘Hindi and some other NIA pe M M pee 
that “it is the general rule with the ‘passive turn? pn 


the agent is not menti 
oned. The ‘complete’ i : ; 
P. Construction...... is, comparativ- - 
onstruction the | 
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tenses of the transitive verbs Do, — | 


in many languages that | 
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contrary, it is the lack of the agent which is comparatively uncommon, alth- 
ougb such cases may be found here and there.14 


a 


Leaving aside the reasonability of the opinion that any active construction 
may be converted into a passive one,!5 it follows from what has been just 
said that the ergative constructions cannot be held for passive ones simply 
because they normally cannot be substituted by active constructions with- 
out the change of the verbal tense or aspect, or both, and also because, con- 
trary to the passive voice, the agent is expressed in their absolute majority. 
Moreover, we could call in question even the passivity of the Sanskrit con- 
structions with the verbal adjectives, too: their agent is put always in the 
forms of the instrumental case, while the agent in the passive.proper in 
-ya—, if there is any at all, is usually in the form of the ablative case,16 
The real NIA passive voice is formed periphrastically by means of some 
auxliary verbs!” and all the verbal forms which the active voice has, Thus, 
if the verbal forms used in the ergative constructions were included into 
the passive voice system, then the perfective tenses of such verbs would 
be doubled there, and, simultaneously, they would lack in the System of 
the active voice.!s 


While inquiring into the ergative constructions of Hindi, it proves very 
useful to take in the account also the ergative constructions Common in oth- 
er NIA languagés—then the phenomenon becomes easier to be grasped in 
detail, and, at the same time, generally.!? 


In the NIA ergative constructions the sentence part function of pred- 
icate is performed by the functor 322 (adjective participles of transitlve 
verbs)2 or another functor accompanied with a copulative verb the functor 
which is 322. The sentence part of subject 18 realized by a functor in the 
ergative (or, sometimes, oblique or instrumental) case, and the sentence 
Part of object, if there is any, is expressed by a functor in the direct 
(nominative) or oblique (dative) form of the accusative case, 9 


As to the formal syntactic relationships, the verb agrees with either 
the sentence part of object or the sentence part of subject, or it does not 
agree with any of them. Sometimes, however, the personal suffixes of the 
finite verbal forms are joint with the 322’s, so that the sentence part of 
Predicate agrees with both the sentence parts of object and subject simul- 


oR 
Sr 


Sra 
RTE: 


. taneously. Then, consequently, the ergative case of the sentence part of 


Subject loses its raison deire and can be replaced by the nominative case — 
4nd really, such constructions are found in some NIA languages. 


The NIA ergative constructions are not an isolated segment in the 
mole System of the Sf : hpf : Of (subject-predicate-object) constructions, 
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but. on the contrary, they represent its coherent part. There is no hard 
coastructions and the non-ergrtive ones. 
constructions with the sentence part of pre- 


All the theoretically possibl* ! 
erb (without or with a copula or 


dicate realized by a form of a transitive v 
copulative) may be graphically presented as follows: 


hP 322... 
Sferg RO: R 0:1 | 
p hp ON à 
Sfdir R 11 RI: 0100 
hp 22... 


Due to some restrictions folowing from the grammatical structure of 


the NIA languages, 2! only these types of the Sf (APF): Of constructions 
are really possible in the NIA languages: : 


: erg dir 
la f 0: 1 322... 1:1 f 
erg obl 
]b f 0:1 SDD 1:1 f 
erg di 
2a f 0:1 322... 0:1 f 
erg bl 
2b f 0:1 30277 0:1 f y 
erg dir 
3a f 1:1 322... 0:1 f 
erg = obl 
3b f 1:1 322... 0:1 f 
° erg di 
4a m 1:1 322--22... 1:1 f i 
bl 
4b i 1:1 322422... 1: j 
> dir 
S 1:1 322122.. 1a f 
bl 
5b P पाक D तो f 
6a f i ) dif 
m 1:1 2... 0:1 fu 
6b fe. 1:1 22... 0:1 Fo 
Ta £s 0:1 Wi 0:1 fod 
ir e orl | 
1b f 4 0:1 £ 22... 0:1 f. 
i ae RES 1 D dir 
8a. b 
x k 22... 2 1:1 f a 
& | f 0;1 ` 22... ie 


1:1 PE f 
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How the wonderful system of the NIA ergative constructions might | 
come into existence, how did it develop ? Most probably, many elements b 
and features of the constructions already existing exerted’ simultaneous 
influence upon the constructions just coming into use. In the present time | 
it is almost impossible to trace exactly the ways of development . of the 
ergative constructions, their forma] assimilation to the active-proper in | 
some NIA languages, and their mutual dissimilation in others. We are sure 
only of their OIA source (do we know all of it?) and of their comparativ- | 
ely recent diversity. The strong tendency towards the active voice can be if 
followed here without any difficulty. And the process of development must | ; 
have proceeded step by step, most probabably by consecutive contaminations | if 
of the particular construction types under the unquestioned influence of t 
not only the OIA and MIA ‘passive’ turns with the verbal adjectives, but | 
also the NIA active constructions, and under the mutual influence among | 
themselves as well. | 


| 


Before I put forward a presumable way of the evolution of the NIA |. 
ergative constructions, as it seems to be most likely, ' we should 19718 | 
morphological and syntactical features which did’ not occur in the primary 
‘passive’ construction as we know it formally from OIA and MIA iB 
which however played a stimulating role in the rise of new x 
unknown till then. Let us assign the Roman figure I to the old ‘passive 
turn as a whole; the other relevant features are : 


| 
| 
| 


II The functor performing the sentencepart function of object is put in 
the direct (nominative) form of the accusative case. 


III The functor performing the sentence part function of object is put in | 
the oblique (dative) form of the accusative case 


IV The functor 322... (or the verba] adjective in OIA and MIA) performing 
the sentence part function of predicate does not agree with that : of 
object because the sentence part function of object is either realized 
by a clause, or remains unexpressed. 


V The functors performing the sentence part functions predicate and of| 
subject agree in gender, irrespective of such categories as number, jf 
case and person 


VI The functors performing the sentence part functions of predicate and j 
of subject agree in person, irrespective of such categories as gender, |! 


number and case. 
VII The functor performing the sentence part function of subject is put | 


direct (nominative) case 1 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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Now, having denoted the probable stimulating elements with the figures 


from 1 to VII and the newly developed ergative and other aie constru- 
लागा with the so-called Arabic figures from 1 to 8 (all with a and ७), 

i we can imagine the historical development, -so to say, from the. OIA 
‘passive’ to the NIA active approximately in this way : 


la«- III Sax 4a--VII 

[0<- या 50<- 4b+Vil 

28<- 1a HIV 68<- 3a+VII 

2be 1b+IV 6b- 3b+VII 

3a«- 28--५ Ta«- 2a+VII 

3b«- 2b-+V Ibe 2b+VII द 
4a«- 3a-LVI and, for the sake of consistency, 
4b«- 3b+VI also — 8a«- la+ VII 


aud 8b«— lb+ VII, although 
they are unlikely. 


EXAMPLES : 


(la) Hindi rode raula-vela vakhzm (Roda), kini dekhyau kini kahı bata yaha 
(Sur), rekha tinha khaci (Tulss),23/akhi ne muskrakar muh pher liya (Varma), 
dhautaye ba ne dekho to ghuriya na pai (Braj),?4 tab vahi mà se ui ram 
ne javabu dao ki ham phalani ahinu auru apnu sab bitha taya se kahi dart 
(Kannauji),25; 


Afghon tutakai-na more kar-a Catu barayo,?°; 
Bengali rukhera tentuli kumbhtre khai (Carya):27 
Gujarati Sardae patr lakhyo;28 

Marathi tyane kay mhatle ahe;2° 

Nepali tyas kisimko nirnay ta partile gareko thiyo; 30 


Panjabi khetivari de kamm vic unha ne hairan karanvati trakki kati एवा 
e Rajasthani chorai roți khayt;32 


Sindhi dah khat mū likhya hua: 3 etc, 


(1b) Gurjar sundari nai bharathai rakhi; 34 
Gujarati nrsihlale chokrine paheli besag;ss 
Rajasthani banyw apkt lugai nai jagzi so 
Marathi valmike satakotz grith kela.s? 


l (2a) Afghon minja muallim-ta ek handi dineo,38 


(2b) Hindi valappana prathiraja nai iha supanatara cinha (Cand) 
os, a 212 2 
kyo re sudra tai ne ina brahmanana ko kyo maryo hai (Gokulnath) 
aur vidyarthiyo ne us pad ke liye si ij iya (C i 
r vid yarthiyo | ye sita ko niyukt kiya (Colloquial 
raja ne ram ko buloao (Braj); 39 : Pa = Ne 
Gujarati rami janiu sita nai (Madhavanal); i 
Marathi iyane aplya mulas Sale Pathvile;so 


| 
i 
j 
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(34) Hindi mo so gava ke logana ne yaha bata batae hai (Gokulnath), 


(3b) Hindi uno bhi bat ko khole hai (Dakkhini);4s 


(4a) Marathi tva cit(ht vacilis,4? af 
(4b) No example found till now. | 
(5a) Marathi tu pustake vaclis. © | 
(5b) No example found till now. | 
(6a) Hindi sakhini ota salakhaha gharani dullaha duti driga dekhi 


(6b) Hindi tumako sriacaryaji balaye hai (Gokulnath); 


(7a) Hindi bacct kot cittht nahi bhej diya (Bazaru), 
-(7b) Hindi lekin pulisvala log ham ko khub mar diya (Bazaru) A 


sarily be expressed in any ergative construction.*® This opinion is mot 
correct. Like in other active coustcuctions, the sentence part function of 
subject need not be performed at all times here, as it is evident in many 
ergative constructions not only in Hindi and its dialects, but in other NIA 


languages as well: 


- Bengali para uara na kiau aithi na dial dana (Sarah) 58 
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Nepali yi bhumi kan ravan adi le bhari banal diya: 
Panjabi mai teri bhain nū viah to pahila vekhia.*2 


TT 


in chinal ne mera ghar ghal: (Dakkhini);4s 
Marathi tyane apla mulga $alet pathvila;s | 
Nepali aj maile besri bhat khaeko chu. i 


Marathi tyane aplya mulas $alet pathsila;*7 | 
Nepali ramle ravanlat mare.* || 


koti kama chavi pikhkha pitha janamu saphalu karilekhi (Cand), 
yaha to tuma thika kahe (Gokulnath), bah jale ui lautai tale 
tini gulgula nikari lihisi (Avadhi);& 

Marathi mi tujht gost visarlo:53 

Nepali cahe ma eklo hu cahe biya gareko hu;'s 

Romani mam tu man dinal frima mas,54 


Romani ic me dikhlom tire chaves foroste.® 


Cernysev thinks that the sentence part function of subject must neces- 


Hindi tohi magi magano na magano kahayo (Tulsi), taba Sriacaryaji 
ke darasana kiye (Gokulnath), tarkas me se lohe ka ek tir nikalker 


usko diya (Varma); 
Apabhrás na nisuniu paca mahaya kabbu nai bharahu na lakkhanu chadu 


sabbu (Svayabhu);5 
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eS 
Gurjar candanabala nu hatha parahaü kidhaw; — ; : 
1 $rimürtisi jo; Cal il volagavil i, 99 
.Marathi tava Srimurtist sarvagi cadana volagavile phule volag 


tübola (hecauni srimukhi ghatale nava voli saula srimurtivari 


volagavila paguravila maga kidadievari sayana kele; etc. 


Sometimes, when the subject is not realized, the construction is better 
interpreted as a non-ergative one, i. e. with the predicate functor 31... or 


321..., as e, g. micu hati likha (Jaysy), so madira ki niva khodi (Gokulnath), 
kab se narsig hom khola hai (Prabhakar).*! 


When describing the ergative constructions 11 Tulsi’s works, Srivastay 
gays inter alia that the Ist person plural markers of the predicate functor 
are -à and-;, and the 2nd person plural markers are-i and-e, as kaha in 
upana carita kaha mai gai, or bisari in svaratha rata prabhu bhagati bisari, 
or dekh in tumha dekhi sita mrganaini, or dhare in tumha priya pahune 
bana pagu dhare,? Thus, he makes evident. that he did not understand the 


real structure of the ergative construution and its position in the verbal | 
system of the Hindi language,?3 


In older stages of Hindi, the subject’s functor is often put in the 
simple oblique case which is formally identical with the nominative, e. g. 
syama pitana pachari (Sir), ye mero kahyo na manyo (Gokulnath), salha 
jagat moi (Dhola-Maru), The actual use of the oblique, however, is proved, 
if the sentence part of subject is expanded by a dependent sentence part 


expressed by a congruent functor, e. g, terai. lala makhana khayau (Sur), .ihi 
mural? kachu bhalau na kinau (Sur), 


The Occurrence of the syntactical constructions mentioned above is 
very different, as far as particular NIA languages are concerned. [7 mod- 
Jn standard Hindi, only /a'and 25 are possible, while in Gujarati 1b also 
appears, and in Marathi not only these, but Ja, 3b, 4a, Sa ind 6a occur 
as well, Sone of the constructions, although ossa ie oot b ps et 
with till now. Theoreucally, however, they are well mosie M e b 
and may be found ìn other texts or in other NIA langua EC OPI ABE 
which have not bzen considered here, or they may m 2 य 


The unity of content and form 
aad the active meauing, was develop 
Finally, the process led to the ch 
ae अद constructions which, being 
syntactical form, have closed a tur 


ie. the unity of the “passive’ structure 
ing due to the-conflict between them. 
ange of quantity into quality — to the 
already wholly active even regarding theis- j 
n of the dialectica] development, , 
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NOTES : 


1 
à 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Gonda 1951, pp. 7-8. 

Burrow 1959, p. 354. 

Vale 1948, p. 249. 
Elizarenkova-Toporov 1965, p. 101, 
Chatterji-Sen 1960, p. 55 


Sikrtyayan 1945, p. 200. Comp. kheddaya kayamamhehi nicchaya; Hemcandra, 1960 
p. 91 

Tulpule 1960, p. 84. 

Tessitori 1914-1916, pp. 166, 202. 

Further on, however, the form of the primary ergative construction yields to chan- 
ges as well 

For instance, Chatterji 1960, p. 128; Thumb 1958, pp. 125 ff, who has been cri- 
ticized by Schmid 1959, p. 295; Kellogg 1955, pp. 76, 238-239; Marouzeau 1951 
p. 347, A certain inclination to this may be seen even in Porizka 1963 pp. 179-180 
Gonda 1951, pp. 3-4 

Here, I speak of the modern standard Hindi only, and not of its ‘older stages or 
dialects, or of other NIA languages 

Gonda 1951, p. 4. 

Iu this connection, comp. Meillet 1921, pp. 195-196 

Comp. Gonda 1951, p. 2, who rightly considers such an opinion ‘‘foolish, but al- 
most ineradicable 

Witness almost all the examples quoted in Gonda 1951, passim, 

Comp. e.g. Tivari 2018 vi 483; Vajdeyi 2014 vi., pp. 408 ff; Vale 1948, passim, 
esp. pp. 230-231, but be cautious, please, as some instances are not fit there. Some 
archaic remnants of the old synthetic passive need not be ccnsidered here, 

See a quite reasonable discussion of the problem in Cernylev 1965, pp. 50 ff. Some 
of his further statements, huwever, are incorrect, especially his notion of two sub- 
jects in the ergative construction; Cernysev 1965, pp 52 ff. 

Never I met with such Hindi constructions as mentioned. in Kellogg 1955, pp. 406- 
407 : hari avtar lekar bacana prin das; ka parmesvar ne, kahna $ukdevjs ne Katha 


&ajendr vo grah ki, and ja re us pac pandvo ne mera kya karne ka hai Comp., 
however Panjabi mohan ne vidiarth; banya si, and je balvant sigh na marda ta. us né 
subedar yak;ni ban jana sī, Marathi tyane tethe jayce, and tyane he kam karnya-purv; 


mi tyala bheten, or Nepali maile hijo gareko kam...., and tapajle dinubhaeko kitap 
maile hereko chaina; Gill-Gleason 1963 p. 246; Katenina 1963a, p. 90; Clark 1963 

Pp. 185, 195 

For the Symbols used readers should refer to Miltner 1970, and Miltner to be pub- 
lished. The three points after the figures mean ‘‘and the functors with the same 
distribution”, ie. not only 322, but also 7.322, 322.27 etc. The symbol 2224-22 
denotes the perfective participle of a transitive verb with a personal suffix joint; 
such a functor does not exist in modern standard Hindi, but it's common eg. in 
Romani (Gypsy) 


For instance, hp 22, cannot agree simultaneously with both Sf and Of, and similar 
limitations, | 3 : SM 


The sign of is used as the symbol of contamination and the arrow denotes the 
direction of the development 
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Saksena 1937, p. 172. 
Varma 1956, p. 36. 


Cranskij 1960, p. 7. 

Mukherji 1963, p. 92. T 

Vyas 1949, p. 176. Comp, Xsstri 1960, pp. 190 ff. 
Katenina 1963b, p. 226. 

Korolev 1965, p. 133. 

Tolstaja 1960, p. 50. 

Svamj s.a., P. 67. 

Egorova 1966, p. 93. 

Tessitori 1914-1916, p. 167. 


Savel’eva 1965, p. 63. sat 
Varma 1956, p. 54. Such constructions appear here and there in Hindi, too, but 


are considered as incorrect; comp. Varmma 2011 vi, pp. 194, 263. 
Magru]kar-Arjunvádkar 1958, p. 133. p a 

Oranskij 1960, p. 7. Such cases as Gurjar sravakii deva. pujidu are not convincing ; 
Bloch 1934, p. 272, however, interprets deva as devaya "et non devaj". 

Caturvedi 1961, p.64. 

Bloch 1919, p. 296. 

Srivastava 1962, p. 94. 

Tolstaja 1960, p. 50. Comp. also the constructions with 0 97 (and also with 0,9), 
eg. tau meherevva kaha mansava te ki jahi ka larh; ma baitha len (Avadhi); | 
1937, p. 450. A 

Saksenā 1952, p. 57, 

Bloch 1919, p..296; comp. also Apte 1962, -pp. 15 ff. 

Clark 1963, p, 195. Comp. also Nepali tiniharule anand mane, and besyale bhani; 
Bloch 1934, pp. 275-276. In Sanskrit e.g, prabhukta odanam devadattap; Jha 1958, p. 
542; Bhattoji 1986 vi., pp. 386, 411. Such cases as Braj tab koriya ki maitari ne 


kah; ki' beta jab thakuru khusz ho tab ayhaz ser raz mag liye are not identical with 
these constructions because of bat being elided; Varma 1956, p. 36. This becomes 
clearer when seeing such sentences as Braj ¢hakur nz kahi ki kā giri pari, or Bundeli 
unme se ek jane kayi ki suno bhaiyya; Varma 1956, pp. 36, 41. 
Saksenà 1952, p. 54. mes A 

Bloch 1919, p. 296. Other examples see in Navalkar 1925, pp. 248 ff. 
Miltner 1965, p. 146. Comp. Sanskrit ity ukto rajaputrena, quoted in Gonda 1951, 
p. 72. Also Panjabi constructions as kuy; me mude mü mard; hai are quite interest- 
ing; Sigh 1961, p. 105, The tendency towards the active proper may be seen also 
in Niya kadamhi, pesidamhi, prahidesi; Bloch 1934, p. 276. : 
Comp,, Miltner 1965, pp, 145-146. 

TU pe P, 90. Comp. also Bloch 1919, p. 297; Magrülkar -Arjunvadkat 
Saksena 1937, p. 432, In Hindi e.g. bharat ke any prant ann sacay kiye hai is con- 
sidered to be incorrect; Varmmā 2011 vi, p. 262. Such cases, however, have no- 
thing in common with the ergative constructions, comp. ^ g. mai PE band kiyé 
para hit, or bahut sj larkiya prakasvati ko ghere hue thi: Porizka 1963 380, 384- 
A quite different thing are e.g. is waste toom apna (ho acha pee kyelio or, | 
kieaho, a-sab hamko tatjob keia Saheb, and ham cabie soon à » Lebe- || 
deff 1963, pp. 99, 105, 112. (०५८ DD CHE toomse; j 
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Bloch 1919, p. 297. 
Clark 1963, p. 198. 
Lipa 1963, p. 37. 

Miltner 1958, p. 123 


Cernysev 1965, p. 52. Strangely enough, moreover, Cernylev is of the opinion that 
there are two subjects and one predicate in the ergative constructions; further he 
, gives more precision to this statement and labels the sentence part of object as 
"objective subject’’ or ‘‘con-subject”; Cernysev 1965, pp. 52 ff, 
Sakrtyayan 1945, p. 22. 
Sikrtyayan 1945, p. 16. 
Tessitori 1914-1916, p. 96. 
Tulpule 1960, p. 108. 
' Comp: also Nepali sag nakhaeko dherai din bhayo; Clark 1963, p. 180. 
Srivastav 2014 vi., pp. 141 ff. 
. Also in Tessitori 1914-1916, p. 166, some misunderstandings with regard to the 
ergative constructions may be found. 
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THE JAINAS AND THE WESTERN SCHOEAR* $ 


Padmanabh S. Jaini 


Anyone seeking to evaluate the Western contribution to Jaina studles ^ 
cannot but be struck by the degree to which work on Jainism has lagged | 
behind that devoted to both Hinduism and Buddhism, The history of Wes- 
tern scholarship in Buddhism in particular is a long and colourful one, 
covering a period of more than one hundred fifty years and including such 
interesting personalities as Csoma de Koros, Sarat Chandra Das, Sir Aurel 
झाला, Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, and Giuseppe Tucci. In comparison the 
history of Jaina studies is brief and uninspired : the main portion of the 
Western scholarship in Jainism was completed during a period of about 
sixty years beginning toward the end of the last century; the scholars of 
Jainism during this period were interested less in the religion itself than db 
in the linguistic peculiarities of the Prakrits and Apabhramsa in which 
Jaina works were written. Beyond this linguistic interest their religion was 
approached primarily as a tool for the comparative study of Buddhism, 


What little work has been done exclusively on Jainism would seem 
to suffer from a lack of communication. The general impression that one 
receives when he looks into the relationship of Jainism and Western scholor- 
ship is that there is almost no interaction between the Western scho- 
lars and the object of their study : with few notable exceptions, such as 
Jacobi and Stevenson, most Western scholars of Jainism have had no con- 
tact with the Jaina community in India. As for their contact with the indi- 
genous Jaina scholarship, it has been restricted to what was available to 
them in the English writings of a few notable Jainologists like Jagmanderlal 
Jaini, Hiralal Jain and the late Professor A. N. Upadhye. Few Western 
scholars show any acquaintance with the vast amount of work published 
in Hindi (and/or Gujarati) during the last fifty years by such eminent 
Pandits as Jugal Kishor Mukhtar, Nathuram Premi, Mahendra Kumar Nya- 
yacarya, Kamta Prasad Jain, Muni Punyavijaya, Muni Jinavijaya, Sukhalal 
Sanghavi, Bechardas Doshi, Kailash Chandra Shastri, Phoolchandra Siddha- 
ntashastri and Dalsukh Malvania.! The writings of these Pandits, although 
Occasionally tinged with sectarian spirit, have had a tremendous influence 
on the Jaina community and continue to be a major factor in shaping its 
A nerds and ancient institutions in response to the needs of the present 
time 


The majority of Western works about Jainism were originally written 
in German, a much smaller number in English, The history of Jaina 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 
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studies may be said to begin with the edition and translation of ! 
dra's Yoagsdstra by Windisch, publisched in Leipzig in 1874. This was 
followed by Weber's Uber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina in 1883, and the 
works of Hoernle (1885), and Schrader (1902). The notable successors 
of these pioneers were Buhler, Jacobi, Glasenapp and ‘Schubring. Buhler's 
‘brief essay Ueber die Indische Secte der Jaina (1887)—translated into Eng. 
lish by Burgess under the title On the Indian Sect of the Jainas (London 
1903)—remains even to this day the best introduction to the Jaina religion, 
It established the independence of Jainism from Buddhism and gave fresh 
hopes for finding what Buhler calls “the boundaries of originality between 
the different systems,” Jacobi's major work, the Jaina Sutras (SBE, 1882 
and 1884), placed Jaina studies on a firm foundation, and established the 
antiquity of Jainism over Buddhism. His translation of the Tattvartha—sitra 
(1906) laid the basis for a systematic study of Jaina Sastras and their 
vast non-canonical literature in Sanskrit. Glasenpp's Doctrine of Karman in 
Jaina Philosophy (Eng. tr. 1921) carried this study further, introducing a new 
set of technical literature known as the karma-grantha. Schubring’s learned 
work, Die Lehre der Jainas (1938)—recently translated into English as The 
Dottrine of the Jainas (Delhi 1962) —may be considered the culmination of 
this line of research; nothing more substantial has appeared subsequently on 
the Continent in the field of Jaina studies, Outside of Germany the frenchman 
Guérinot was the only major continental contributor to Jaina studies, His 
monumental Essai de Bibliographie Jaina (1906), is the only significant 
1020031103) work on Jainism and: servedas a basis for Winternitz's 
section on Jaina literature in his History of Indian Literature (1933), still the 
only comprehensive histoy of Jaina literature. 


In England the major emphasis in Indological studies was placed on 
the Vedas and Brahmanism on the one hand, and Pali and Buddhism on 
‘the other. The names of Max Muller, Arthur Macdonell and A. B. Keith 
are associated with the former; those of Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids and 
the Pali Text Society, with the latter, [t is of some interest to note here 
that one of the earliest publications of the Pali Text Society was the first 
critical edition of the Ayaranga Sutta by Jacobi in 18822 One’ might 
haye expected this to lead to the founding of a parallel Prakrit Text Soci- 
ety,’ but the Ayaranga was destiaed to be the only Jaina text ever to be 
published in England. On the whole Jaina studies drew little attention, with 
several notable exceptions. Most early English references to Jainism were 
in accounts of travel in India during the period of the Bast India Company; 
such as those of Buchanan and Colonel Tod (Travels in Western Indi o | 
The first British contribution to Jaina Scholarship was ता a, ies : 
Ferguson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architectur 2 (1891) DEN. E | 
author devoted two excellent chapters to the North and South AES Jaina | 
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temples. J. Burgess’ article on Jaina iconography (/4 1903) provided further 


information in English about Jaina mythology, particularly that of the ^^ 


Digambar sect. L. D, Barnett, in 1907, was responsible for the translation 
of two Jaina canonical texts, the Antagadadasao and the Anuttarovavaiyadasao. 
And credit for real scholatly work, including field work, must go to Mrs, 
stevenson of the Irish Mission in Gujarat, whose Heart of Jainism (191 5) was 
the first Western work popularly read in both East and West by sociologists 
and students of religion. 


In America there are only two names prominent in Jaina studies. Maurice 
Bloomfield published a translation of the Parsvanatha-carita in 1919, And the 
Late Professor W, Norman Brown published a translation of the Kalakacarya 
katha in 1933, as well as Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasutra (1934) 
and Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (1941). 


It would be accurate to say that by the beginning of World War II 
Western Jaina studies were at a standstill. On the Continent and in the 
English-speaking world, Jainism attracted little sustained study. Alsdorf, Fra- 
uwallner, and Renou all devoted sections of major works on Indian religions 
to Jainism, and some of their remarks are significant; but no independent 
works approaching Jainism from a religious point of view were forthcoming. 
Historians and sociologists, however, continued to devote some attention 
to Jainism. Max Weber (The Religion of India) touched upon Jaina society 
in order to compare it with that of Buddhism. The historian Vincent Smith 
in his Jaina Stüpas and other Antiquities of Mathura (1901) is to be credited 
with giving due attention to the ancieatness of Jainism, and with placing 
the religion in its correct historical perspective, a perspective which is also 
apparent in his workon 4kbar the Great Moghul. B. Lewis Rice, Director 
of Archaelogical Research in Mysore, in his voluminous publication of 
hundreds of Karnatic Jaina inscriptions (Epigraphica Carnatica, 1886-1904), 
helped to establish the value of Jaina sources for historical studies, 


Among the more recent and contemporary scholars, one must mention 
Heinrich Zimmer, the only religious historian to turn his attention to 
Jainsim. Zimmer devoted a hundred pages of his Philosophies of India 
(1951) to Jainism, drawing heavily upon Bloomfield's The Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Parsvanatha (1919) and emphasizing the earlier period of 
the religion. Basham’s book, the History and Doctrine of the Ajivikas (1951), 


depends largely on Jaina sources for the life and career of Makkhali 
. Gosala, Basham takes Jaina history back past the life of Mahavira, and 


emphasizes the influence of the Ajivikas on Jaina thought. Lastly 1२, Willi- 
ams’ Jaina Yoga: A Survey of the Mediaeval Sravakacaras (1963) is the most 


systematic western work on Jainism, which brings together a large corpus 


Of medieval literature on the lay discipline. 
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Western scholars have been attracted to Jaina studies for various | 
sens, but almost none of them have been motivated by a passionate interest 
In Jainism as a wbole and for its own sake. Consequently there have been 
great gaps in Western knowledge of Jainsim, caused by the general super, 
ficiality of Western study as well as by the failure of most Western scholars 
even to recognize certain crucial areas in Jaina studies. For the remainder 
of this paper I shall criticize the lack of attention to three critical aspects 
of Jainism; first, the sect of the Digambars, who have been neglected almost 
completely in favour of the Svetambaras; second, the question of determinism 
in Jainism and its relationship to the niyativada of the Ajivikas; and last, 
the sociololgy of Jainism, which, in comparison with even the most minor 
of the Indian religions and cults, has not been studied to any sufficient 


extent, 


Ironically, it was Jacobi, one of the most dedicated Western scholars on . 
Jainism, who was also largely responsible for the Western acceptance of 
Svetambara claims to authenticity and for the consegent neglect of the 
Digambaras. Jacobi was the first to discover the importance of ‘Kegi-Gau- 
tama samyada’ of the Uttaradhyayana sutra*. As is well known, this Svetam- 
bara canonical text records the dialogue between Keii, a disciple in the 
mendicant tradition of Par$va, and Gautama, the chief disciple of Mahavira, 
It is alleged there that the mendicant disciples of Parsva followed the 
caujjama-dhamma, translated by Jacobi as the “Law of the four vows,” as 
opposed to the pafca-mahavratas, the “Law of the five vows” laid down by 
Mahavira, The dialogue further claims that the mendicant disciples of Pargva 
wore clothes, as do the present-day Svetambara monks, whereas nudity was 
made obligatory by Mahavira for his ascetic disciples. Jacobi correctly 
Showed the identity of the Jaina caujjama-dhamma with the Pali catuyama 
-samvara attributed to Nigantha Nataputta (i. e. Mabavira) in the “Sama: 
fhaphala sulta’ of the Dighanikaya, Although the Pali term is obscure Jacobi 
was able to demonstrate that the Buddhist references must be to the school 
of Parsva, thereby establishing the posteriority of Buddhism to Jainism 
But in doing this he was guided by the Svetambara meaning of the eam 
caujjama, and appear to be lending his Support to the mue 1811018 
that the two Jinas abided by different sets of laws ie 
rtantly, the wearing of clothes is justified by a E 
Es time. Thus Jacobi appeared to have grante 
the authenticity of the Svetambara canonical texts 
do not accept the Svetambara canonical texts, and b 
of their own, Jacobi’s findings focused attention on th 
and led to the almost complete neglect of the vast 
The consequences of Jacobi’s interpretation may beg 


and that, most impo- 
adition going back to 
d external support fof 
Since the Digambaras 
ave no canonical texts 
€ Svetambara tradition, 
Digambara literature. 
cen in works of Weber | 
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and Renou who follow his support of the Svetambra view of the begige 
nings of ascetic nudity in the Jaina order.5 sS 


This provoked the Digambaras, who in due course were obliged to respond 
to the results of Jacobi’s work in order to defend their own tradition.s 
They discovered that, although  caajjama-dhamma was indeed a doctrine of 
Parsva, Jacobi, depending exclusively on the later (8th century ) Svetamb- 
ara commentaries, interpreted the doctrine incorrectly. Professor Profulla 
Kumar Modi, for instance, has pointed out (in his Hindi Introduction to 
the Pasanahacariu, Prakrit Text Series, (1965) that the caujjama-samvara 
did not really consist of four vows (vratas) as alleged by the Svetambara 
commentators and endorsed by Jacobi, but rather a single great restraint 
(samyama) called samayika. In support of his contention Professor Modi 
quotes the Acaranga-sutra, where it is said that Mahavira himself accepeted 
this *samayika caritra" (conduct) with the words, “I shall not perform any 
evil acts whatsoever.?" 


He further maintains that the term “fourfold” must be seen in this conte 
ext not as referring to four specific vows but rather as explained ín the 
Sthananga-sutra, to the four modalities through which improper deeds may | 
find expressions: viz., mind, speech, body and the senses (or, permissible 
possessions of a monk ). On the basis of his findings, Professor Modi 
has concluded that Mahavira simply elaborated the samayika restraint, 
which had been taught by Parsva as well. Whatever the merit of his findi- 
ngs, Professor Modi has succeeded in presentinga Digambra perspective on 
this controversial problem which remained untouched since the publication 
of Jacobi’s thesis in 1884. 


Western Jaina scholarship, then, has been essentially Svetambara scho]- 
arship. Western scholars have favoured this school not only by translating 
Canonical texts, which are by definition Svetambara, but also by their trans- 
lations of non-canonical works — e.g. Hemacandra’s Trisasti-salaka—Purusa- 
carita, translated by Johnson in the G.O.S.; Kumarapalapratibodha translated 
by Alsdorf: and Anyayoga-vyavacchedika (together with Mallisena’s commentary 
Syadvadamafjari translated by F. W. Thomas. In contrast, the Digambara 
authors like Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Jinasena, Akalanka, 
Vidyanandi, Somadeva, and Asadhara, to mention only the most eminent, 
have been totally ignored. Virtually none of the works of these 

_ ücuryas have been translated in the West? and the few notices one gets 
of Kundakunda in the works of Frauwallner or Schubring, cannot be cons- 
idered adequate given the vast amount of commentarial materia] on his 
Works, Renou was correct when he remarked that “the austerity of their 
[the Digamboras] habits matches their doctrine. In Europe (and in India too, 
I fear) little is known of the ancient Digambaras",le x 
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\ A great deal of original research has been devoted to the connections of 


Makkabli Gosala and the Ajivikas, but here again the 


Jaingsm with 
am has collected almost 


Digambara tradition has been largely ignored. Bash 
everything available in the Svetàmbara canon and has given a creditable 


account of the sect and its coanection with Mahavira. HoernJe claims that 
the Digambaras are actually the ancient Ajvikas.! Basham rejects this 
view on the basis of the Digambara author Nemicandra's distinction betw- 
een the Nirgranthas and the Ajrvikas.!? He suggests rather that some of 
the southern Ajivikas may have been absorbed by the Digambaras, but 
this is the extent to which Basham considers the Digambaras at all. 


No scholar has searched through the Digambara texts for mention of 
Makkhali Gosala, assuming, no doubt, that since the Digambaras do not 
possess the canon, they have no recollection of Makkhali's encounter with 
Mahavira. There are, however, two texts, Bhavasangraha and Darsanasara, 
both by Devasena of the eleventh century, which seem to have been over- 
looked even by Basham, They preserve an ancient Digambara tradition that 
Makkbali [Gosala] was a follower of (the tradition of) Parsva and hoped to 
be chosen the chief disciple (ganadhara) of Mahavira. When he was not thus 
chosen, he walked out of Mahavira’s assembly and established the creed of 
ajiünavada. The Digambara sources seem to take **ajganavüdd" in this sense, 
“knowledge does not make any difference to the achievement of salvation," 
a belief which probably echoes the well-known Ajivika doctrine that ‘both 
fools and wise (bale ca pandite ca) alike [wandering in transmigration exa- 
ctly for the allotted time, shall then, and only then] make an end of suff- 
ering (dukkhassa'ntam karissantiy?(Digha Nikaya, Y, p. 54). The Digambaras, 
it is true, make no reference to the contact between Makkhali and 
Mahavira prior to the Jatter’s attaining Jinahood, nor to the subsequent 
episode of the violent confrontation which led to the death of Makkhali, 
as narrated in the Svetambara canon. But a close scrutiny of the works of 
Devasena Shows traces of some memory of a past dispute, 
the Svetambaras subsequently allow Makkahli to attain salvatio 
baras say that as a result of harbouring t i FETU T 
born in the lowest existence SHE á ae sete gf (0000000) Le gras 
which there is no emergence into a itt: Beata cH dit E iE i 

: . Why the Digambaras 
would want to take such extraordinary punitive action against Makkhali 
jj must remain a mystery. [n any case, the Digambara relerences to Makkhali 
fi Gosala remain to be studied properly aud evaluated for the light they ma 

मि throw on the deterministic elements in Jainism. Among such 5 M : s; | 

is, for example, their doctrine of bhavyatva and abhavyatva (a eee t न 

lly accepted by the Svetambaras) according to which erly seca: ine x 

S प : ain souls are 
capable of attaining salvation while others lacking that capaci 3 
mned forever to life in samsuraJ* Reference m pacity, areco nde MN 
- * E ay also be made in this | 


For, whereas 
n, the Digam- ° 
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connection to a doctrine found in the works of Kundakunda, most Pe 
tantly in bis Samayasara. Although rejected by the Svetambaras as heretical 
work, smacking of ekantavada, the Samayasara has greatly iufluenced Diga- 
mbara thinking for centuries, and has been acclaimed by them as the most 
profound exposition of the Jaina doctrine. It expouses what is styled 
*$uddha-ni$caya-naya," a doctrine of “pure non-conventional view,” 
according to which the infinite modifications (paryayas) of any given subs- 
tance (dravya), such as a soul, are fixed in a sequential order (krama-baddha- 
_paryaya) which cannot be altered. In recent years this doctrine provoked 
a great dea] of controversy within the community of the Digambaras, as a 
result of which a ‘debate’ (tartva-carca) took place in Jaipur sponsored by 
prominent Digambara Jaina pandits. The proceeding of this debate have 
been published in two bulky volumes (a tota] of 846 pages) entitled Jaipur 
Tattvacarca'®, (Jaipur, 1967). Needless to say this book has never been 
reviewed in the West, a fate it shares with most other works on Jainism 
written in Hindi. 


The limitations of Western scholarship discussed above are evident as 
well in their work in the field of Jaina society. The research is superficial 
and an undue emphasis has been placed on the Svetambaras. In examin- १ 
ing Jaina society, Max Weber has commented upon the merchant ethics of ! 
the Jainas and upon similarities between the Jainas and the protestants and 
Jews!. Drawing largely on Weber's work an Indian scholar, Nevaskar, bas 
also attempted to compare the Jainas with the Quakers,18 


In Jaina Yoga? Williams goes beyond such facile observations to 
discuss the ritualistic and isolationistic nature of the traditional Jaina 
professions. Williams appears to be the only Western scholar who hasseri- ~ 
ously compared the Syetambaras and the Digambaras. His work confirms b 
tbe findings of previous studies of professional choices in Jain society and | 
the resolution of the conflicting values of profit and aparigraha. Williams | 
also confirms the theory of Hoernle, put forth in the 1880's, that Jainism _ 
survived where Buddhism did not because of the former's attention to the 
needs of the laity. 


The works of these scholars, however, are textual studies; they are | 
not based on field work, It is very peculiar that the extremely ancient 
tradition of Jainism has not aroused the interest of sociologists and anthr- 

: Opologists to do such field work. Even the opportunity to visit and study 
M ~ the celebrations and rituals connected with the recent 2500th anniversary 
|| of the nirvana of Mahavira seems to have been neglected. Probably few peo- 
ple in the West are aware that during this Anniversary year for the first 

time in their long history the mendicants of the Svetambara, Digarbara B 

D m and Sthanakavasi sects assembled on the same platform, agreed upon 4 
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common flag (Jaina dhvaja) and emblem (pratika), and resolved to bring 
about the unity of the community. For the duration of the year | 
dharma cakras, a wheel mounted on a chariot as an ancient symbol of the 
samavasarana (Holy Assembly) of Tirthankara Mahavira, traversed to al] 
the major cities of India, winning legal sanctions from various state govern. 
ments against the slaughter of animals for sacrifice or other religious 


purposes, a campaign which has been a major preoccupation of the Jainas 
, 


throughout their history. 


One of the areas to which sociologists have not paid sufficient atten. 
tion is the possibility of influence on Jainism by a Krsna cult, Renou has 
suggested such a possibility: *Krsnism seems to have left its mark on 
Jaina legend, a Krsnism which we must assume... to be an earlier form 
than that described in the Brahmanical texts.”2 There is no doubt that 
a large number of canonical stories (kahao) are based on the legends of Krsna 
and Nemi (the 22nd Tirthankara). In the post-canonical period, many 
Jaina monks composed puranas on the members of the Vrsni ‘clan, and 
several lay poets (notably Pampa, Ranna and Janna) wrote Kannada 
campu-kavyas with Kysna as the centra] figure of Jaina adaptations of the 
Hindu Mahabharata. Modern research on the cult of Krsna, including the ‘ 
works by the Sanskritist Edgerton and the sociologist Milton Singer, has 
shown little or no acquaintance with this material in Prakrit, Sanskrit and 
Kannada, No one has attempted to investigate the depth or the extent of 
the influence of the figure of Krsna on Jaina consciousness; few indeed are: 
aware of the interesting fact that the Jainas have had no hesitation in send- 
ing Krsna to hell for his deceitfulness and violence, a fate which, according 
to the Jaina account, also overtook Laksmana for killing Ravana. 


Many facile remarks have been made about the caste system and 
Jaina *'self-brahmanisation" but no translations or serious studies have been 
made of the Jaina “law book”, the Mahapurana of Jinasena (840 A.D.), 
which discusses the origin of the caste system from the Jaina pojnt of 
view, Here too, Western scholars have remaind content with the Svetamb- 
ara accounts found in the comparatively Jate works of Hemacandra(such as 
the Trisasti-salaka-purusa-carita). In short, Jaina texts pertaining to the 
social order have not been fully investigated, Jaina-Hindu modern relations 
have gone unstudied,2! and the Digambara society of Mysore, which shows 


a greater Brahmanisation than the Svetambara society of Gujarat, has 
never been studied by Western scholars. à 


Only three or four scholars have ever visited the Jainas and these only | | 
the Svetambaras, Jacobi, through his search for Jaina beds came ín 
close contacat with a few acaryas of the Svetambara community, Renou, Who 
visited a Sthanakavasi community, admits that he knows nothing of the — 
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Digambaras. (Renou, p. 123). As for Mrs. Stevenson, whose Heart of 
Jainism is written from a missioary's point of view, her several years 
with a Svetambara community represents the most extensive field work je 
Jaina studies, but her description of the heart of Jainism as being “empty” : 
of divine power betrays her missionary malice.22 Her last chapter is a plea 
to Jainas to accept Jesus; and she shows 8 total lack of understauding of 
Indian feelings, particularly Jaina feelings, regarding transmigration, vegeta- 
rianism, ahimsa and karma. Her book, probably the only of its kind to” 
have come out of the Oxford University Press (1915) was never subjected 
to close scrutiny by Western scholars; and even Max Weber, turning a, blind. 
eye to her undisguised prejudices, found it possible to endorse and repeat 
that “the heart of Jainism is empty" (p. 201), Mrs. Stevenson certainly: 
provoked much opposition in India and J. L. Jaini took her to task -for 
her pretensions to preach to Jainas the value of love and brotherhood.2 
It is rather extraordinary that even after half a centuary her book has 
been, reprinted. in India (New Delhi 1910), without any revision or review. 
Similar missionary sermonizing is evident in the Bombay Jesuit. prie- 
St Zimmerman's preface to Glasenapp's Doctrine of Karman in. Jaina 
Philosophy. The fact that the Jainas did not have their own “pagan”: gods, 
yet still refused. to accept Christianity, seems to have frustrated missionaries 
to the extreme. Champat Rai Jain, a Jaina apologist. and the founder of 
à small Jaina Mission in London, responded to Christian criticisms of the 
Jaina doctrines in his Jainism, Christianity and Science (Allahabad 1930), 
probably the only Jaina work that was specifically addressed to: the: Chriss 
tian world and read mainly by the educated Jainas in India. : 
The history of Western Jaina studies reflects the influence of scholars 
who looked to Jainism. for that which was other than Jainism itself——for 
Buddhism, Ajivikism, historical facts, art, lingutstics, etc. Pertinent quest- 
ions essential to an understanding of Jainism have been ignored, questions 
such as the presence of fatalism and the absence of Mahayana, bhakti, yoga 
or Tantric movements in Jainism, Even the comparisons of Buddhism and 
Jainism have been limited mainly to their practices of austerities, Jainism 
being described as ~‘Buddhism’s darker reflection.” (Renou, p. 111). No 
attention has been paid to comparative sociology of Jainas and Hindus. The 
influence of Jainas on general Indian political history has been ignored, 
as has been the Jaina claim to a share in the philosophy of Gandhi. 
Renou. maintained that there is no dearth of scholars interested in Jaina 
studies, but that: ‘the. chief need of the Jainas is in fact for great spiritual 
-leaders such as Hinduism has produced more than once.” (Renou, p. 133). 
Yet the fact remains that no Western translation has appeared of the massive 
Gujarati writings of the Jaina saint Rajachandra (1863-1901)24 whom 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 a a le 
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| Mahatma Gandhi described as one of his gurus” (together with Tolstoy 
i ag Ruskin), and whose influence on the young Gandhì is well known from 
the’ Jatter’s autobiogrphy. Thus, in conclusion, there would seem to be 
considerable justification for the Jaina contention that despite their antiquity, 
1 despite the richness of their religious literature, aud despite the fact that 
they represent the sole surviving non-Vedic tradition in India, they have 
never received the serious attention of the Western scholar, 


Notes : 


* This paper was read before the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Religion, Chicago, 1975. 
J. It js ironical that Schubring should say : “For a long time research in Europe was 
known to the Jainas to but a certain degree, that is to say, as far as their | 
ledge of English allowed. Books and articles in German and other Western langua- 
ges frequently remained beyond their reach". The Doctrine of the Jainas, p. 13 
(Delhi, 1962). 
2 Jacobi found it necessary to apologize for the inclusion of this text in the P.T.S. 
series : "The insertion of a Jaina text in the publication of the P.T.S. will require 
no justification in the eyes of European scholars...But it is possible that Büddhist 
subscribers. .might take umbrage at the intrusion, as it were, of an heretical guest 
35] into the company of their sacred Suttas..." p. vii. 
In fact this Society came into existence in India in 1953 and has published several 
volumes in its Prakrit Text Series. 
Jaina Sutras, part 2, pp. 119-29. See also his earlier article, ‘On Mahavira and his 
Predecessors, Indian Antiquary (IA) Vol. IX, (June 1880) pp. 158-163. 
“Mahavira seems to have developed the ethical aspect of Jainism by introducing a 
fifth axiom which brought a modification in the import of the fourth. .Finally, it 
. was he who required his monks to dispense with clothing, setting an example him- 
self, whereas Parfva’s monks were clothed.” Renou : Religions of Ancient India, 
p. 115 (London 1953). 
6 For the controversy generated by Jacobi’s work among the Jainas, see articles by 
Puran Chand Nahar (‘A note on the Svetimbara and Digambara sects,’ IA, Vol. 
58, pp. 167-8; ‘Antiquity of the Jain sects,’ IA. Vol..61, pp. 121-126) and Kamta 
Prasad Jain (‘A further note on the Svetambara and Digambara sects,’ IA. Vol. 59, 
pp. 151-154), who respectively represent the Svetambara and DUE traditions. 
7 tao ८700: 2072: «pamcamuithlyam loyam karetta.. savvam akaranijjam pavam th 
kajju samayiyam carittam padivajjai. YI, 15, 23. Jacob''s translation of this signifi- 
cant passage reads as follows : "After the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had-plucked 
ERE No tenti ae 
4 20 ] SHE e (including Professor Modi) has noted 
" that Jacobi has here rendered “‘samayika’’ merely as “holy,” instead of givi the 
i true technical meaning of this crucial term. ‘ EM S 
B. “cauvvihe samjame pannatte tam jaha : 

/ _ garanasamjame | Sthananga 385. 
. 9 Faddegon's translation of the Pravacanasara of 
Cambridge 1935) would appear to be the sole 
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wa Painted X T BE 2204 
manasamjame, val Samjame, kayasamjame, UNE; 
eas 25i Ini NE) व्ह 
Kundakunda (Jain Lit. Society Series, — 
exception, tue POU i 
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Religions of Ancient India, p. 119. This observation made in 1956 is still valid to- 
day. A recent thirty minute videotape on Jainism by David Knipe (Department 
of South Asian Studies, University of Wisconsin, Madison) devotes less than three 
minutes to the Digambaras, who constitute more than 40% of the total Jaina popped 
tion. i 
‘Ajivikas’ by A.F.R. Hoernle in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I (New 
York 1913) pp. 259-268, 

History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas (London 1951) pp. 181 ff. 

Portions quoted from Bhavasaigraha in Kamta Prasad Jain’s Bhagavan Mahavira 
aur Mahatma Buddha (Surat 1929), p. 20. For Darganasara, see प. -dhye’s 
article ‘Darsanasara of Devasena : Critical Text,’ in the Annals of B; O. 7”, Vol. 
XV, 3-4, pp. 198-206. पु 


We quote below the relevant portions from the texts of Devasena : 
(a) Masayari-Pürana-risino uppanno Pasanaha-titthammi | 
siri-Vira-samavasarane agahiya-jhunina wiyattena || 
vahi-niggahena uttam majjham eyarasanga-dharissa | 
niggai jhunz na aruho niggaya vissasa-sisassa || 
na munai jina-kahiya-suyam sampai dikkhaya gahiya Goyamao | 
vippo veyahbhas; tamhz mokkham na nanao || Bhavasaigraha, 76-8. 
siri-Viranaha-titthe bahussudo Pasasarngha-gani-siso | 
Makkada-Pürana-salià anņāņam bhasae loe || 
annünado mokkho «anam natthi tti mutta-jivanam | 
punaragamanam bhamayam bhave bhave «atthi jivassa ||.. 
jina-magga-bahiram jam taccam samdarisiuna pava-mano | 
nicca-nigoe patto satto majjesu vivihesu || Darsanasara, 20-3 


The Digambara version of Makhhali’s fall into the nitya: nigoda seems to à | 
an ancient and well-known tradition attested in Buddhaghosa’s commentary to the 
Puggala-paiiiatti : “sakim nimuggo..nimuggo va hot;ti^..etassa hi puna bhavato 
vutthanam nama natthiti vadanti. Makkhali-gosaladayo viya hejtha hegtha narakagginam 
yeva ahara honti (7.1). Also ‘see my article “On the Sautrantika’ theory ‘of bija, 
BSOAS, Vol, XXII, Part 2 (London 1959) p. 246, n. 2 
See my article * ‘Predestination’ in Jainism & Buddhism : the Doctrines of bhavyatva | 
and abhavyatva,’ awaiting publication in the Bhagawan Mahavira and his Teachings, \ 
Bombay H 
Edited by Pandit Phoolchandra Siddhantashastri, Shri Todarmal Granthamala, Jaipur. 
Max Weber : The Religion of India (Tr. and edited by Hans H, Gerth and Don 
Martindale), The Free Press, New York 1958, pp. 193-204 
Nevaskar : Capitalists without Capitalism (The Jains of India & the Quakers of the 
West), Connecticut 1971 H 
R. Williams : Jaina Yoga, London 1963 
Religions of Ancient India, p. 114, : 

A particularly noteworthy instance of such relations may be found“ in: the. Punjab, | 
where, at the begining of this century, the Jaina community was overwhelmed by | 

the Arya-samaj in their drive for integration of the Hindu’ Society in 
“The more one studies “Jainism, the more one is struck with the pathos of its) 
empty heart. The Jainas belicve strongly in the duty of forgiving others, and yet i 
have no hope of forgiveness from a higher power for themselves" (p, 289) 
Jagmanderlal Jaini : A Review cf the Heart of Jainism, Ambala’ .1925,*5 ~ 
Srimad Rajachandra, Agas 1951, pp. 924. - COLLI 
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^w ON A VERSE CITED BY AGASTYASIMHA 
Chandrabhal Tripathi 


| | In the recently published! Agastyasimha’s Prakrit commentary | 
/ Cami? ) on the Dasakaliyasuttas, a “senior” text of the Jaina agama, we 
ineet with many citations, some of them in Sanskrit. Most of them have 
been identified by Muni Shri Punyavijayajr, the able editor of this import. 
ant work. Amongst the few unidentified citations, there is, on p. 41, the 
following Sanskrit verse: 


kama janami te rupam samkalpat kila jayase | 
na te samkalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyasi |] 


While going through this puplication, I was fortunate in being able to 
tracc this verse in different sources, which may be recorded below. 


Firstly, the pratika of this verse is cited by Jinadasa gani in his Nig- 
tha-visesacürni of Nisithabhasya, vs. 547: bhaniyam ca. “kama janami te 
mulam" silogo. See the Nisithasutra with Bhasya and (पाए, ed. Upadhy- 
aya sri Amaracandraj: and Muni हात Kanhaiyalalajr, (Agra, Sanmati Jüana- 


pba ), Vol. Il, 1957, p.22. As a note on this pratika, the edifors say, 
“Mahabharate”, 


The full verse appears indeed in the Mahabharata. In the critical edit- 
fon published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, it is 
the 25th verse of the 1715 Adhyaya of the Santiparvan (9. 976) and reads: 

Kama janami te mulam 


Samkalpat kila jayase | 
na tvam samkalpayisyami 


sa-mulo! na bhavisyasi || 


However, the Mahabharata pasasge is not the only place where the verse 
recurs. The critical edition, loc, cit., remarks, «Cf, Vrddhasatatapasmrti 
vs. 64”. As the edition of this Smrti, published in the Anandagrama Skt. 
Ser. 48 (Poona, 1905): *Smrtnam . Samuccayah” ‘is not at ^hand; . 1 could 
not verify this remark, 3 : 

Our yerse recurs not only in th 


ese Jaina and Brahmani es 
‘but also in various Buddhist textso panical sore 


which may be equally recorded here. * 

(1) The Pal; Jataka No, 421 (named Gan 
| E addasam kama te miulam ; 
ji na tam samkappayissami 


Bamala-jataka), vs.4 reads; 
Samkappa kama jáyasi | z 
evam kama na hehisi2 || 

1 var, lec.: tato me, d 
2 yar. lec.: hohisi, 
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See Jataka-pali, ed. J[agadsga] Kashyap (Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series, 
1959: two volumes=khuddakanikaya, Vol. IIT), pt 1, P. 172, 


(2) The Mahavastu, a Vinaya text of the Mahasamehika-lokottaravadfa, 
has, in a passage running parallel to the Jataka, a Sanskrit version: 


kama janami te mulam samkalpat kama jayase | 
na kamam kalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyati || 


See Mahavastu avadana, ed. Radhagovinda Basak (Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Ser. Nos. xxi, xxx, Ixiii. 1963, 1965, 1968), Vol. III, p. 258, 


(3) The Udanavarga", a Sanskrit anthology of the Sarvastivadin (and 
Milasarvastivadin) schools, records the Sanskrit version as vs, 1 of the 
Kamavarga: 


Kama janàmi te mulam samkalpat kama jayase | 
na tvam samkalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyasi || 


See Udanavarga, ed. Franz Bernhard (G3 ttingen, Abh. Akad. Wiss. 
Göttingen, Philolog.-Hist. Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 54=Sanskrit=texte aus 
den Turfanfunden, 10 : two volumes), vol. 1, p. 112. 


(4) In his commentary on Nagarjuna's Madhyamakakarikas?, Candra- 
kirti cites this verse twice: on MK. 18. 5, and on MK. 23.1 (samkalpa— 
prabhavo rago......): 


kama janami te mulam samkalpat kila jayase | 
na tvam samkalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyasi || 


See Madhyamakasastra of Nagarjuna with the commentary Prasannas 
pada by Candrakirti, ed. P.L. Vaidya (Darbhanga Mithila Institute, Buddhist 
Sanskrit Texts, No. 10. 1960), p. 149 and p. 197, 


. As all these sources read mulam at the end of Pada a, we think that 
this should have been the original reading of Agastyasimha’s source also 
(which he quoted from memory). Moreover, the Mahabharata and the Bud- 
dhist sutra!? cited by Candrkrtit read, like Agastyasimha, kila in Pada b, 
other Buddhist texts having kama in its place. In Pada c, te of Agastya- 
Simha corresponds to paii fam; the Mahabharata, Udanavarga and Candra- 
kirti’s sūtra record tvam samka*; in the Mahavastu only we find kamam 
Kalpat, As far as Pada d is concerned, sa-mulo of the Mahabharata is surely 
Secondary, the critical edition in fact records a variant tato me which recu- 

„TS in all other Sanskrit sources (Pali having evam kama) and thus deserves 
to be regarded as original. The closing word of the verse, bhavisyas? (—Pali 
hohisi) has been changed to bhavisyati in the Mahavastu, probably because 
of its variants in Pada ०. 
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sume that the verse was | 
and that it has later acquired 
g “Moral” verse, thus appearing in different texts, 


These considerations may allow us to pre 


asuttam with Bhadrabahu's Niryukti and Agastyasimha’s 


Sayyambhava’s Dasakaliy 
ear Varanasi and Ahmedabad : Prakrit Text 


Cürni, ed. by Muni Shri Punyavijayaji. 
Society Series, No. 17, 1973. : . 
For the designation Cürni used for the early Jaina commentaries see Hiralal Rasi. 
kdas Kapadia, A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas (Surat 1941), 
Chapter VI, pp. 190 ff. — Compare also an explanation of the term cunna, a type 
of the granthita-nomatrka-bhavapada recorded in the Dafavaikalika-Niryukti, vs, 
80: 

attha-bahulam mah’attham heu-nivaóvasagga-gambhiram 

bahu-payam avvocchinnam gama-naya-suddham ca cunna-padam. 
The Sutra is also called Dagavaikalikasttra, Dasaveyaliyasutta; Dasakalikasutra, Dasa- 
kaliyasutta, etc. 
For the appellation “senior” used by Schubring and Alsdorf see for instance Lud- 
wig Alsdorf, Itth*parinna..in : Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. IT, No. 4. 1958, p. 249 
See Appendix IlI (taiyam parisittham) on pp. 281-2. ` 
Only the recently published editions of these Buddhist texts have been mentioned 
here as they are easily available. For earlier editions see the introduction or biblio- 
graphy in the publications cited below. 
The Udānavarga was translated into Tibetan. The Tibetan text has been edited by 
Hermann Beckh (Berlin 1911) and translated into English by W. Woodville Rockhill 
(London, Trübner's Oriental Ser, 1883', 18922). See F. Bernhard, op. cit., p. 529. 
For the connection of these schools with the versions of the Udanavarga see Lam- 
bert Schmithausen, Zu den Rezensionen des Udanavargah (Wiener Zeitschrift für 
die Kunde Südasiens, Bd. 14. 1970, pp. 47-124 [specially pp. 113-4] ). 
The work is also called Mulamadhyamakakarika or Madhyamaka&astra, etc. 
On MK. 18.5, Candrakirti introduces the verse with the phrase : uktam ca sutre. 
It is unfortunat> that Candrakirti does not record the-name of the sūtra. 
See Moritz Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur,.Vol. II, Part 1 (Leipzig 
1913), p. 251, specially fn, 3. 
Candrakirti has generally been assigned to the first half of the 7th century A. D. 
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KOLHAPUR AND ITS JAINA ASSOCIATIONS 
Jyoti Prasad Jain 


Kolhapur, the headquarters of the district of the same name, lying in 
the south-eastern part of the State of Maharashtra, occupies an eminent 
place in the history of Jainism in south India. Even at the present day, 
the Kolhapur district possesses a population of about a lakh of Jaina souls, | 
which constitutes about five per cent of the total population of that district, | 
and is second only to that of the adjoining district of Belgaum of the State 
of Karnataka, among all the districts of the Indian Union. Numerous Jaina 
monuments, epigraphs and literary traditions speak eloquently of the glorious 
Jaina associations of Kolhapur and its neighbourhood, In our own times, 
Kolhapur has become celebrated on account of. the late Dr. Adinatha | ; 
Neminatha Upadhye (died October 8, 1975), one of the greatest Prakritists |. 
and Jainologists of the present century, This Jaina doyen of learning, a | 
pastmaster in the art of critical editing of ancient texts, who, in the words | 
of P.V. Kane, combined in himself «the best critical methods of the western 
scholars with deep indigenous learning’, won the admiration and esteem 
of eminent Indologists al] over the world. 


On the basis of a small {nscription discovered from an old mound jn 
the neighbourhood, and ascribed to the 3rd century B.C., the antiquity of 
Kolhapur is proved to be atleast as old. In the 2nd century A.D., the 
geographer Ptolemy mentioned Kolhapur and its association with the 
Satavahana ruler Vilaviyakura whose coins have also been discovered in 
this region, Then, the Kadambas of Vanavasi, the Chalukyas of Vatapi, the 
Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta and the Silaharas of Kolhapur itself, held 
Sway, successively, over this area. About the middle of the 14th century, 
the Yadavas seized Kolhapur from the Silaharas, to lose it shortly after to 
the Muslims, In later mediaeval times, it formed part of the dominion of 
the Marathas and came to be the capital of the junior branch of Shivaji’s 
descendents, the one founded by his younger son Rajaram, 


In literature and epigraphical records, Kolhapur finds mention variously 
as Karavira, Kuravira, Kollagiri, Kollapura and Kshullakapura, and its 
another name is said to have been Padmalaya. Some associated the place 
with Kollasura, a demon, others with Kolladevi, a goddess worshipped by 
~the aboriginal Kols or Kolis. In later times, the same goddess came to be 
worshipped as Mahalakshmi. Here she is regarded to be the spouse, not of 
Vishnu, ‘but of Siva, and is also called Ambai (Mother), Padma. or 
Padmavaty. Now, Padma or Padmavati is a distinctly Jaina goddess who is 
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also known as Laksm; or Mahalaksmr. She has been the presiding deity 
ws Kolhapur and was the family deity of the Silahara kings of this place, 
ANemple-complex, dedicated to this Mahbalaksmi, stands at the centre | 
the town, and, although it does not now belong to the Jains, it bears 
visible traces of Jaina influence in its architecture and sculptures, and 
there is reason to believe that it must have originally been dedicated to the 
Jaina goddess Padmavati.? The fort of Panhala near by, built by the 
Silahara King Bhoja II (1175-1215 A.D.), also seems to have been origi- 
nally named Padmalaya and to have housed a shrine of Padmavati.? There 
are several other old temples, dedicated to that goddess, in the district, 
including the big temple at village Badagaon in taluk Hatbkangle and built 
in 1696 A.D. by Adapa Bhuga Shetha, a wealthy and pious Jaina layman, 


Jatiga I was the founder of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapur, who. 
started his career, about 940 A. D., as a petty tributary of the Rastrakuta, 
monarchs of Manyakheta. The reigns of his son Nanivarman and grandson. 
Candra witnessed the downfall of the Rastrakutas and the rise, in their- 
place, of the later Calukyas of Kalyani, and the Silaharas, too, shifted. 
their allegianceto the new masters of the land. Jatiga II (1000-1020 A.D.) 
son and successor of Candra, added considerably to the power and prest- . 
ige of the dynasty. He was succeeded by his eldest son Gonka who was 
followed by another son, Guvala I, whose rule lasted till 1055 A. D. Then 
came Gonka's son, Marsiggha (1055-1075 A.D.) , who was succeeded, one 
after the other, by his four sons, Guvala II (1075-1086), Ballal (1086-1095), 
Bhoja I (1095-1110) and Candraditya alias Gandaraditya (1110-1140). 
There sister, Candral Devl, was married to the Calukya emperor Vikram- 
aditya VI (1076-1126). This alliance raised the status and prestige of the 
Silaharas very much, Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya 
(1140—1175) and the latter by his son Bhoja JI (1175-1215), after whom 
the Silahara kingdom of Kolhapur was seized by the Yadavas of Devagiri.4 


All these Silahara rulers of Kolhapur were great patrons of Jainism. 
They built Jaina temples, honoured Jaina gurus and gave them munificient 
gifts, Their family deity was the Jaina goddess Padmavati alias Mahalakasmt, 
in whose honour they built a fine temple in the heart of their capital. They 
also patronised many a learned Jaina scholar and several important works 
Cem written, one of which is the Sabdarnava-Candrika, a commentary 00 
the celebrated Jainendara grammar, which was composed in 1205 A.D. by 
Somadeva in the reign of Bhoja II.5 


The most celebrated Jaina saint, associated with Kolhapur and its - 
Sllahara rulers, was Maghanandin Siddhzntadeva. He belonged to the Nandi 
Sangha ~ Deslyagana -Pustaka Gaccha - Inguleśvara Bali, The inscriptions 
of the age state that in the line of illustrious Jaina saints like Gautama. the 
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Ganadhara, Bhadrabahu the Srutakevalin, Candragupta (Maurya), Kun- 
dakunda, Umasvati, Samantabhadra, Piijyapada and Akalanka, was born. 
Gollacarya, who was, before his renunciation, the ruler of Golladesa, Fis 
disciple was Traikalya Yogi, and the latter's desciple was Padmanandi 
Saiddhantika Kaumaradeva who was the preceptor of Prabhacandra, the 
famous author of logical works, and Kulabhusana. The latter's disciple 
was Kulacandradeva whose disciple and successor was this Mandalacarya 
Magbanandi Siddhanta Cakravartin, the founder of the Jaina firtha 
(religious centre) at Kolhapur, as also of the Rupanarain Basati, also 
known as the Savanta-Basati, ofthat place. He himself was the head of this 
establishment which he succeeded in developing into a great centre of Jaina 
learning and culture, no doubt under the generous patronage of the Silahara 
kings. This centre imparted education in various branches of learning, not 
only to ascetics and novices, but also to the sons of laity including 
nobility and royalty.9 3 ma 


of Raghava-Pandaviya and 
debate the great logician Devendra, probably the Svetambara Scholar 
Devasuri, author of the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalamkara.* The pontifical succe- 
ssor of Maghanandi was Gandavimukta Siddhantadeva and among his other 
disciples were Kanakanandi, Candrakirti, Prabhacandra, Arhanandi and 
Manikyanandi." His royal disciples included, be 
Į and: Gandaraditya, the Ratta king Karttavirya of Sauadatti and his queen 


Vachaladevi, princess Hariyabbarasi, 
general Bharata and the feudal lords like Kedaranakarsa, Nimbadeva, Vamas 


deva and Gangavalliya Dasagavunda, Contemporary epigraphical records 


are full of eulogies for him, 
because Kolhapur owed so much to this guru.? 


title of the pontifs of which is Laksmisena. उ 


1 
2 
3 Ibid. 
4 


5 
6 
* 
7 Ibid., Pt. I, No. 40/64. 
8 
9 
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Maghanandi’s junior co-disciple, Srutakirti Traividya, was the autier | 
is said to have defeated in a philosophical | 


sides the Silahara kings Bhoja 


daughter of Hoyasala Visnuvardhana; 


which often describe him as the ‘Kolhapurtya 


Maghanandi,’ probably to distinguish him from his other namesakes, and 


Kolhapur is also the seat of a branch of the Sena Sangha, the generic 


Fotenotes : 
Revised Gazetteer of the Kolhapur District (1960), pp. 63, 868-870. 


Ibid., pp. 894-895. 


4 


Altekar, A. S., The Silaharas o Western India, (1936), p. 419 f.; Kolhapur Gazetteer, 
op. cit,, 0. 60 e 
Premi, N. R., Jain Sahitya aur Itihasa, pp. 112-113. 

\ Jain Sila-Lekha Saigraha, Pt. 1, No. 40/64; Pt. III, Nos. 320, 334, 411. 
Devasuri is never mentioned as Devendra-Ed. i — 


IL Nos. 280, 293, 300. 


Ibid., Pt, III, Nos. 308, 320, 334, 411, 524; Pt. ix 
0; Jain Silalekha Saigraha, 


J. R. S., (1901), p. 537; Kolhapur Gazetteer, op. Cit.; p. 6 


op. cit,, Pt. I, No. 40/64 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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JAINA STUDIES : JAPAN, EUROPE, INDIA! 
Kendall W. Folkert 


| What follows is intended to be an introduoction to the current | 
| of Jaina studies in several countries outside of the North American con- 
linent, Since none of the contributors could be present at the 1975 Meet. 
ing of the American Academy of Religion, it has had to be put together 
on the basis of communications through the mails, over a relatively brief 
period of time, The isolation of the contributors from one another has 
meant that each has examined the problem from his own viewpoint. There. 
fore, this report does not have a completely uniform character; nor can it 
pretend to be exhaustive. It should be regarded as a prelude to a more 
complete account of the present state of Jaina Studies, the production of 
which must remain a desideratum, 


Yet the information that it does present may make it possible for 
scholars and students on this continent to seek advice and resources from 
specific scholars and institutions outside of North America, Given the con- 
ditions under which American students of the Jainas must work, access to 
aid and information—and, more important, knowledge of where such aid 
and information might be obtained—can save many hours 
work. Beyond this, it may lead to closer international coo 
area of study whose academic population has always been s 
Such cooperation perforce becomes essential to genuine pro: 


of frustrating 
peration in an 
mall, and where 
gress. 


I. Japan 

_ To begin with the Japanese is at on 
fs so because, of all the information-gaps that exist in the various fields 
of the Study of Religion, perhaps none js so wide as that between Euro- 
pean-American scholars and their Japanese counterparts, The efforts of 


i the latter over the years have been immense, and yet they often remain 
i unknown on this continent, ; 
) 


ce curious and appropriate, ‘This 


| This is no Jess the case in Jai 
| and Buropean-American scholars a 
| other; but scholars outside Japan r 
work on the Jaina tradition, Profe. 
REALM TEE 


1 ^ Incorporating material and information furnished by: 
‘ - Hajime Nakamura (The Eastern Institute Tokyo) 
Ludwig Alsdorf (Professor Emeritus Uni ita 
y d Iversitit Hamb; 3 
Nagin J. Shah (Director, L, D, Institute of Indology, ‘Alimedsbad) 
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self produced a good deal of work on the Jainas, has recently written an 
important bibliographic article on the Jainas (“Bibliographical Survey of, 
Jainism,” The Journal of Interculturul Studies {Intercultural Research Insti- 
tute, The Kansai University of Foreign Studies, Hirakata City, Osaka], 
Inaugural Number [1974] : 51-75), which should be perused with care by 
American scholars. What follows is an account by topic of the Japanese 
work on several aspects of the Jaina tradition, presented in the hope that 
American scholars can thereby become more aware of the work of Japanese ' 


scholars?. 


| 
| 
j 


(A) Studies of Jaina-Buddhist relationships 


Japanese scholars of Buddhism are naturally often involved with sub-- it. 
ject matter related to the Jainas; in some ways, then, a separate area of 
studies under this heading is difficult to isolate, Nonetheless, certain scho- 
lars and works deserve special mention. Seiren Matsunami, in addition 
to his work on other aspects of Jainism, has often touched on Jaina-. 
Buddhist relationships (see his Collected Essays, passim), and has traced . 
similarities between the archaic Jaina collection of sayings: known as the 
Isibhasiyaim and early Buddhist texts in an article in Indogaku Bukkyogaku 


Kenkyü 9.2 (1961) : 1685 


Hajime Nakamura has also produced a number of contributions in 
this area. In addition to his better-known works, American scholars should 
be aware of a series of articles published in The Voice of Ahimsa (Aliganj,. 
U, P., India : Jain World Mission), vols. 5-7 (1955-57). Also of interest 
is Shoko Watanabe’s exploration of the parallels between the Jaina Uttara- 
jjhayasutta and Buddhist literature, in A Commemorative Volume for Dr. 


[R.] Hikata (Tokyo, 1964) : 81-95. 


(B) Jaina scriptures and early Jainism 


There is some overlapping between this area and the first heading, _ 
particularly in the scholarly work of Matsunami and Nakamura, Several 
items by these two men should be noted separately, however. First, in 
addition to his analysis of Jaina Buddhist parallels in the Tsibhasiyaim, 


2 Editor's note : In the following discussion, there are some items where bibliogra- 
phic information is not as full as it should be. It was impossible to clarify each i 
reference in time to have the report ready for the AAR. Even so, the information | 


should be valuable, as it is not duplicated in other bibliographic sources (e.g, Karl: 
Potter's Bibliography of Indian Philosophies), ib 
3 The name of this periodical is commonly given in English as The Journal of Indian. 
and Buddhist Studies. The standard abbreviation is JIBSt, which is used hereafter i 
in this report. The journal is published by The Japanese Association for Indian and 


- Buddhist Studies, Tokyo. 
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Matsunami has produced a complete Japanese translation of the text, in. 

ushu Daigaku Bungakubu 40 shunen Kinen Ronbonshu (Collected Essays in. 
Commemoration of the 40th Anniversary of the Faculty of Letters, Kyushu : 
University, (1966); and an article : *Some Excellent Thoughts of Saint j 
Mahavira," The Voice of Ahimsa 6.3-4 (1957). Second, Nakamura has trans. 
lated two sections of the Jsibhasiyaim into Japanese, in JIBS! 14.1 (1966), 
| and 15.1 (1966); and has discussed some aspects of the text in “Yajiavalkya 
| and Other Upanisadic Thinkers in a Jaia Tradition," Raghavan Felicitation 
Volume (Delhi : Motilal Banarsidass, 1973). 


Of Japanese accounts of the place of the Jainas in the history of. 
Indian religiou and phílosophy, one should be aware in particular of the 
works of [Y]ensho Kanakura, especially his analysis of the Jaina scriptu- 
res (in Japanese) in his Indo kodai seishin-shi (The History of Ancient: 
Indian Thought; Tokyo : Iwanami Shoten, 1959): 


Further work on early texts has been done by Kiyoaki Okuda (see , 
Part II of this report), who has analyzed the class of canonical texts known - 
as Cheyasutta-s, in JIBS! 15.2 (1967) : 193-97. The Jsibhasiyzim has also 
been explored by Shinko Sayeki, in JIBS: 6.1 (1958) : 170ff, Finally, the 
section of the Aparadasao (8 canonical Cheyasutta) th 
Kappasutta (widely known ip the West because of Hermann Jacobi’s early 
translation of it) has been translated into Japanese by Jüshin Suzuki;- in 
Sekai Seiten Zenshü (Tokyo : Kokumin Bunko Kankokai, n.d.), 


at is known as the. 


ठै 
(C) Jaina monastic and lay communities 


The Jaina monastic tradition has been given - specia] attention by 


Kenkyo Fuji, in JIBS; 1 1.1 (1963), and Kyo Yamada, in the Hikata’ 

' Commemoration Volume, Jaina lay-ethics have been | discussed by Seiren.: 
Matsunami in an article in Nihon Bukkyo Gakai Nempo (Journal of the 

' Nippon Buddhist Research Association) 27 (1962). The status of the Jaina 
community in present-day India has been analyzed by Atsushi Uno. in an 
article (in Japanese) in Nicchiin Bunka, ४०), 3; and by Hajime Nakamura 
| in Shukyo to Shakai Rinri (-Religion and Social Ethics, Tokyo, 1959). | 


| (D) Jaina logic and metaphysics 


ki Com- 
४ ced a Japanese translati f inda-- 
1 , : lon ‘of Kunda- 
kunda 8 Mokkhapahuda, in the Yansho Kanakurg Commemorative Volume. He 
has also examined t i i BACH 


(one aspect of the body- 
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soul relatiouship as conceived by the Jainas) in an article in JIBS! 192 
(1962). 


Hajime Nakamura has ordered and enumerated Jaina works on logic, 
in S. Miyamoto, ed., Bukkyo no^ Konpon Shinri (Tokyo, 1956); and has 
contributed to the identification of sources quoted by Sayana Madhava in 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha chapter on the Jainas, in Pratidanam : Studies 
Presented to F. B. J. Kuiper (The Hague : Mouton, 1968). 


The relationship between Jaina theories of matter and other Indian 
atomic theories has been explored by Yuichi Kajiyama, “The Atomic 
Theory of Vasubandhu, the Author of the Abhidharmakosa,” “7796; 19.2 
(1971), The Jaina notion of karma as expresscd in Kundakunda’s Pavaya- 
nasüra has been discussed by Atsushi Uno in an article in Nihon Bukkyo 
Gakai Nempo 25 (1960); this particular work of Kundakunda was also 
thoroughly covered by Yensho Kanakura in Indo Seishin Bunkano Kenkyu 
(1944), 


The particularly important Jaina logical tool known as the syadvada 
has received severa] treatments by Atsushi Uno, in articles (in English) in 
JIBSt 15.1 (1966), and in Tokai Daigaku Kiyo Bungakubu 12 (1969); and 
in a detailed treatment in the Ashikaga Zemba Commemoration Volume. The 
latter discussion is particularly related to the development of the syadvzda 
in Mallisena's Syadvadamanjari, which Uno translated into Japanese in 
Ikiot 6-7, and discussed in The Proceedings of the Okurayama Institute 1, 
Hemacandra, the author of the text on which Mallisena wrote the comma 
entary that is the Syadvadamanjari, has been studied in two articles by 
Hojun Nagasaki, in JIBSt 14.2 (1966); and 16.2 (1968). 


In sum, then, there are at least twelve Japanese scholars who have 
Worked on and published materials dealing with some aspect of the Jaina“ 
tradition; further, the bulk of this work has been done during the last 
twenty years, Despite the formidable language-barrier that stands between 
Japensese and European-American scholars, one of the goals for persons 
*ngaged in Jaina studies in the future must be to establish regular avenues 
of communication and exchange between scholars in these two parts of 
the world. 


II. Europe 


This section focuses primarily on scholars active at the present time, 
810 it must begin with a disclaimer : it cannot claim to be-an account of 
Work that may be currently underway in the United Kingdom; further, a. 
Benuinely comprehensive report on Jaina studies in Europe would have to. 
fake careful account of France, Italy and the Low Countries, areas from: 
Which it was not possible to collect information for this project. With 
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apologies to students and scholars in those regions whose efforts may be 
overlooked here, mention may still be made of authors and works whose 


existence should be made known to American scholars. 


In the United Kingdom, note must be taken of the work of Robert 
Hamilton Williams, particularly his Jaina Yoga, London 0110114 Series 14 
| | (London : Oxford University Press, 1963), a masterful source-book on the 
ethical prescriptions for the lay-Jaina. The work covers the classical sour- 
ces for such prescriptions, and awareness of its contents 1s vital for any 
study that seeks to explore the relationship between the community of 
lay-Jainas and the larger Hindu tradition in medieval India. 


Despite the absence of current information on studies in Italy, it 
would not be fitting to present a report of this sort without stressing the 
immensely valuable work done on Jaina materials of all sorts by a gene- 
ration of Italian scholars in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Many of the excellent works of F. L. Pullé, Luigi Suali, A. Ballini, 
P. E. Pavolini, F. Belloni-Filippi, and others as well, are available only 
in now-crumbling volumes of the Giornale della Società Asiatica Italiana 
(Firenze); the collection and preservation of these journals should rank 
high on any list of tasks necessary for building a collection in Jaina studies, 


In the Low Countries, Jozef Deleu, of the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy at the University of Ghent, has produced a steady stream of 
works on the Jainas, His most recent contribution is a detailed analysis 
of the contents of the fifth anga of the Jaina canon : Viyahapannatti 
(Bhagavat) : Introduciion, Critical Analysis, Commentary and Indexes, 
Publications of the Faculty of Letters & Philosophy, Rijksuniversiteit te 
Gent, 151 (Brugge, 1970). Prior to this exteremely valuable work, Deleu 
produced “Lexicographical Addenda from Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa,” 
Indian Linguistics, Turner Jubilee Volume II (Poona, 1959); and two other 
studies of canonical texts. The first of these is an edition of the first three 
chapters of the Mahanisiha (a canonical Cheyasutta), published along with 
Walther Schubring's edition of chapters four and five of the same text, in 
Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien 10 (Hamburg, 1963); the second is JVirayave- 
liyasuyakkhandha : Uvanga’s 8-12 van de jaina Canon, Orientalia Gandensia 
IV (Leiden, 1969). 


A series of important publications has been produced in France bY 
Collette Caillat : Les expiations dans le rituel ancien des religieux यका | 
Publications de 1 ‘Institut de Civilisation Indienne 25 (Paris, 1965); Cand | 
avejjhaya : Introduction, edition critique, traduction, commentaire, Publications - 
de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne 34 (Paris, 1971); and “Notes de | 
bibliographie Jaina et moyen-indienne," Journal Asiatique (1972). The first 
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two are crucial studies for scholars interested in the Jaina monastic tradj- 


tion; the latter is of particular value as an oyerview of recent study of the 
Jainas in Europe and India, 


The best information in this report on current scholarly activities in 
Europe has to do with ongoing work in Germany; this is fitting, if at the 
same time it runs the risk of being incomplete, for it was at several 
centers in Geamany, notably Berlin and Hamburg, that normative studies 
of the Jainas were produced. It was at Hamburg that the late Walther 
Schubring produced his classic studies; and the Seminar für Kultur und 
Geschichte Indiens at the Universitat Hamburg has published the mono- 
graph-series Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien, containing fifteen vitally impor- 
tant studies of classical Jaina texts and other materials, 


Professior Ludwig Alsdorf has carried on the tradition of Jaina . 


studies at Hamburg (where he is now Emeritus); and the scholarly work of 
persons trained under him at Hamburg now accounts for the bulk of the 
work on the Jainas being done in Germany. Much of Professor Alsdorf's 
own work has focused on early Jaina scholasticism, particularly on the 
early exegetical literature attached to the Jaina canon. An important example 
of his work is the article **Ntksepa: a Jaina contribution to Scholastic Me- 
thodology," Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda) 22.4 (June, 1973), 
This article, along with many other contributions in this area, has been 
reprinted in his Kleine Schriften (Wiesbaden, 1974), the publication of 
which is also an event of note. - 


Also of great value to students of the Jaina canon is hís article (based 
On a paper read at the International Congress of Orientalists at Canberra), 
“Jaina Exegetical Literature and the History of the Jaina Canon,” to be 
published shortly in ‘Mahavira and his Teachings’ (Bagawan Mahavir 2500th. 
Nirvan Mahotsava Samiti, Bombay). American scholars should also acquaint 
themselves with his thorough and reflective assessment of Jaina studies as of 
ten years ago : Les études jaina : Etat présent et tâches futures (Paris : College 
de France, 1965). 


Several of Professor. Alsdorf’s former students are currently engaged in 
Work that should be of interest to Americans. At the Free University of 
Berlin, Professor Klaus Bruhn is overseeing the compilation of a compre- 
hensive concordance of Jaina canonical and post-canonical metrical litera- 
fare; When completed, this project will be of immense value for any study 
of early Jaina literature. Currently at Munich is another former student, 
Privatdozentin Adelheid Mette, who has produced two valuable studies, One 
18 an edition of a canonical text dealing with the begging practices of the 
vaina- monk: Pindesana: Da Kapitel der Oha-nijjutti uber den Bettelgang 
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(Mainz: Abhandlungen der Akademie zu Mainz, 1973); the other 15 a study 
based largely on newly examined Jaina materials; /ndische Kulturstiftungsbe- 


richte und ihr Verhältnis zur Zeitaltersage (Mainz: Abhandlungen der Akade. 
mie zu Mainz, 1973). 


Three doctoral dissertations by students at Hamburg should also be 
noted. The first of these has aiready been published as number 15 in the 
series Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien, and the other two are also to be pub. 
lished as later numbers of the series. They are: Kiyoaki Okuda, Hine Diga- 
mbara Dogmatik: Das fünfte Kapitel von Vattakeras Mulacara, herausgegeben, 
übersetzt und kommentiert, Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien 15 (Wiesbaden: in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 1975); K. Oetjens, Sivaryas Milara- 
dhana: ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Sterbefasten-Literature der Jainas, and, 
R. K. Jain, Pindasuddhi: das sechste Kapitel von Vattakeras Mulaeara und 
der ahaükamma-Abschnitt der — Pindanijjutti, herausgegeben, übersetzt und 


kommentiert. 


Finally, there has just been published an excellent catalogue of the Jaina 
manuscripts collected at Strasbourg by Ernst Leumann, whose work earlier 
in this century laid the foundation for much of today’s scholarship. This 
catalogue is the work of Chandrabhal Tripathi, and has been published as 
Band 4 of Indologia Berolinensis (Leiden, Brill, 1975). 


European Jaina studies, though they range over a number of facets of 
the Jaina tradition, present some speciai features. First, they continue the 
European tradition of insisting on access to reliable versions of ancient 
primary sources as the sine qua non for proper study of the Jainas. Second, 
the recent doctoral studies at Hamburg expand this tradition by opening 
up for critical scrutiny two of the most important ancient Digambara texts. 
This latter point is especially important, for if there is any one significant 
weakness in Jaina studies, it lies in the fact that Western scholarship has 
rarely paid serious attention to these older Digambara sources. This is an 
area in genuine need of scholarly attention, for until much more work has 
= done on the Digambara literature, virtually everything said about the 
early Digambara tradition will remain what it has been up ‘til now: highly 
conjectural, 


JI. India 


This report, which up to this point has concentrated on specific work 
that is being done or has been done by various scholars outside of 17019; 
concludes with a statement whose scope is quite different. What is Pie 
sented here is an overall statement of the areas in which concentraté 


work in Jainology will be necessary if the Jaina tsadition is to be fully - : 


explored. While the several goals stated may seem quite unreachable, give? | 
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the number of scholars who might be expected to be engaged in the task | 
in the near future, some such statement of goals is important, This fs so | 


í because Jaina studies in the past have often been quite idiomatic, taking 
- various directions because of the particular interests of various scholars. i 
| It is important that this session should see how the task is viewed by a 
scholar in India, at one of the major centers of Jaina studies there, the | 
v L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 
1 This statement of goals can well begin with the noteworthy words of | 
: Professor Erich Frauwalluer. He wrote, in the Foreword to his History of | 
f Indian Philosophy, * would like to remark that accordtng to my view, 
d there.is much scope for further reséarch in the sphere of Jainism, espe- 
- cially concerning the philosophical contents." Frauwallner also had this to 
| say, in his Preface to Y. J. Padmarajiah’s Jaina Theories of Reality and "e 
1 Knowledge : 
d During the whole period of Indian philosophy Jinism has not been À 
attended to very much by the other systems...One is almost Inclined 
a to think of a continuation of this [in that] Jinism [is] likewise inade- 
T quately dealt with in modern descriptions of Indian philosophy. As an | 
is example I only refer to the extensive history of Indian philosophy by 
lS S. Dasgupta...Under these circumstances it is to be feared that Jinism 
is not being adequately considered ín the present-day endeavours of 
f establishing a relationship between Indian and Western philosophy 
e Not only in philosophy, but also in various other fields, Jainas have | 
at contributed immensely to Indian culture; but their contribution is often! 
1, not revealed to the world and hence is not properly assessed. Therefore, . 
g systematic and constant research by a band of scholars in the field of | 
S, Jainology is badly needed; The lines on which the work should be carrled 
it out are broadly suggested in what follows ; 
; 1. Individual studies of the Anga-s and Uvanga-s are necessary. | 
j These studies should be done with a view to determining different chro. | 
3 nological strata. In so doing, one should refer to the manner in which | 
; Jaina doctrines are formulated in Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigamasutra, In 
Y the light of this standardized doctrine we can relatively fix the chronolo 
gical order of the doctrines found in the Anga-s and Uvanga-s. As th 
language of the works hardly helps us to determine the various strata, on 
k Should resort to this device. 
8, ` 2. A thorough study of the Digambara Satkhandagama should be con 
e- ducted, and its chronological place determined with relalion to the 5088 -३ 
d and Uvariga:s. 
ly Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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3. Individual studies of the Nijjutti-s should be taken up next. Some 
studies of this layer of commentary have already appeared; more are 
4 needed. 


4. After this, the study of the Bhasa-s and Cunni-s should be taken 
|| ‘up. Such scholarship should seek to establish as clearly as possible the 
‘chronological Jayers in these commentary-strata. 


5. Once the relative chronology of these basic authoritative texts and 
‘their commentary-layers has been established, and the texts individually 
'examined, a proper attempt could be made to survey the whole sphere 
| histoically, giving an account of religious and philosophical thought, cult- 
!| ural development, various influences that are noticed in the texts, etc, 


6. A concordance based on these Agamic works should be prepared, 

7. A dictionary of Jaina technical terms, indicating the development 
| \ १01 ideas, should also be prepared. Preliminarily, such a dictionary should 
|| restrict itself to the Agamic technical vocabulary, ; 


8, Umasvati's Taitvarthadhigamasütra has attracted the attention of 

prominent Jaina dcgrya-s from the date of its composition to the present, 

|. and has been the subject of a large series of comentaries written in differ- 

| ent periods. Since these commentaries clearly reflect the development of 

_ Jaina philosophy through all these periods, a full study of the history of 

| Jalna thought should make use of (and have available to it) reliable edi. 
| tions of all these commentaries. 


9, Speclal studies of Vidyananda’s unusual commentary on Umasvati, 
f- Tattvarthaslokavarttika, and his Astasahasri, should be attempted. 


| 10. A comparative ‘study of the Tativarthabhngya (presumed to be 
' Umasvati's own comments on the text), the Abhidharmakosabhasya, and the 
| Yogabhasya could shed some light on common features that 
in interpreting early Jaina philosophical thought. 

11. Individual studies of sin 
| dra, Haribhadra, 
needed, 


would assist 


í gnificant Jaina authors, such as Jinabha- 
Siddhasena Divakara, Akalanka, and others are badly 


| < 12, The fact that the Jainas have produced literary works in Sanskrit, 
various, Prakrits, and in the formative period of modern regional languages 


{means that Jaina texts in these languages should also receive considerable 


"Tattention—for their linguistic value, their usefulness as sources of historical 
1 and cultural data, dh lexicographic possibilities, etc., to Say nothing of 
f appreciating them as pieces of literature, 

| 13. Since Jaina literature also encom 


1 passes areas like Medicine Astro 
logy, Astronomy, Mathematics, Prosody, 16, batter 


Rhetoric, Music, etc; those inter; 
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ested in any of these subjects in Indian cultural history should seek to 
evaluate the Jaina contributions in such areas. 


44. The Jaina purana-s are interesting from various viewpoints.- Study 
of these texts would yield insights into the development of Jaina mytho- 
logy; and comparison with Buddhist and Hindu materials could suggest 
many revealing avenues of interpretation. 


15, Jaina libraries contain numerous old palm-leaf and paper manus. 
cripts. Some of them are very rare, and contain fine miniature paintings, | 
Some work in this field has been done. What in needed is a well-consi- , - 
dered project in collaboration with institutions in India, in which manus- | 
cripts would be properly photographed (and perhaps microfilmed), and 
transparencies made of illustrations. This would enable scholars to have 
access to these materials, and greatly improve scholarship ín these areas, 


These fifteen suggested areas of study do not. even begin to exhaust 
the possibilities for useful and creative work on:the Jaina tradition. How: 
ever one might choose to evaluate them as goals for the immediate future, |. 
they (and the first sections of this report) make one point uumistakably | 
clear ; the lack of work in North America on the Jainas does not éxist 
because of lack of materials or areas in need of work, What is needed now 
is a fresh commitment of scholarly energy, and a new awareness of the 
breadth and depth of the Jaina tradition 
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AMA : THEIR LITERARY FUNCTION 


THE PRAKRITS OF THE DR » R 
y THE KARPURAM ANJART. 


AS ILLUSTRATED B 
G. H. Schokker 


1 


the Indian plays as a rule are written both in 
e of-the North-Indian civilization, and 
ddle Indo-Aryan vernacular. The Prakrit 
lof the drama has two main varieties, viz. Mabarastri and Saurasens!. Here 
! we may confine overselves to these two main kinds of Prakrit. According to 
Indian tradition, the former is based on the vernacular of the Maratha 
` country in the South-Western part of India,2 and the latter on the verna- 
cular of Surasena, viz, the country about Mathura ia the central part of 


'" North-India. 


| As is well-known, 
| Sanskrit, viz. the standard languag 
in Prakrit which represents the Mi 


| 


Í However, it is questionable whether these two kinds of Prakrit of the 
! drama and the vernaculars of the countries which gave their names to them 
|" may be brought into direct connection, From the way in which Mabarastri 
|! and Sauraseni are used in the drama such a connection does not appear. 
“Their use in the drama rather relates to particular roles and literary styles 
which do not have any geographical implication. 


The use of Maharastri and Saurasen; in the drama is in fact a literary 
f. convention marking the difference in status between those entitled to speak 
~ Sanskrit, viz, the sacred language which onlythe high-class male 
| are allowed to speak, and those who are not entitled to do so, primarily 
the female characters. This difference has, of course, no relation whatsoever 
to geographical regions, 


| As to the difference between Maharastr; and Saurasent, I shall 

argue that it is a matter of literary style, the former serving the purpose 
= a lyric style, and the latter that of a prose style, The difference of style 
or genre between Maharastri and Sauraseni has so far received scant atten- 
tion. In the present article I intend to illustrate this by drawing attention 
to the preference given to the present participle or the absolutive in Maha- 
rastri and Saurasen; respectively. 


2 


For the purpose of our study special use has been made of the Karpu- 
yamanjart which is ascribed to Rajasekhara. According to the prologue of 
this play,4 Rajasekhara was the spiritual teacher of Mahendra or Nibbhara 
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who is supposed to have been a king of Mahodaya, i. e. Kanauj, about 
900 A.D.5 


The Kapürmaijari is the earliest known specimen of a minor type of 
drama which is called Sattaka. As stated by Rajasekhara himself, the 
Sattaka closely resembles the Natika,’ which is intermediate between the 
Nataka and the Prakarana, viz. the two main types of the Sanskrit drama.® 
The Natika is represented by another play ascribed to Rajasekhara, viz. 
the Viddhasalabhanjika. But the Natika ís especially known from two 
plays which are ascribed to king Harsa of Kanauj (606-647 A.D.), viz. the 
Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. 2 


As regards their contents, the Sattaka and the Natika are comedies of 
court-life which deal with the love of a king for a girl who has unexpec- 
tedly appeared at the court, the jealousy of the queen and her final accep- 
tance of the girl as a co-wife, on the ground that see is her cousin. In 
addition to this, Rajasekhara’s plays, Kapurmanjari and the Viddhasalabha- 
njika, show an interesting feature which is unknown from Haisa's plays, viz. 
the fact that the marriage of the king with the girl with whom he falls in 
love serves the purpose of his becoming a cakravartin, i.e. a universal 
monarch,10 


In respect of its language the Kapūrmañjary takes a unique position 
among the Indian plays which as a rule are written both in Sanskrit and 
in Prakrit, As seems to be charasteristic of the type of the Sattaka which 
it represents,!! the Kapurmanjari, on the contrary, is entirely written in Pra- 
krit. As a result, throughout the Kapurmaijart Mabarastri is the lyric lan- 
guage, and Sauraseni the prose language. On this account, the Karpurma- 
jari offers a good opportunity for comparing Maharastri with Sauraseni 
from a stylistic point of view. 

In order fo account for the fact that he wrote his Karpurmanjari entl- 
rely in Prakrit, Rajasekhara in the prologue of this play states that Sansk- 
rit poems are harsh but Prakrit poems very smooth, According to him, the 
difference which in this respect exists between the two is as great as that 
between man and-woman: 

Karp. Y, 7 : 

parusa sakkaabandha pauabandho vi hoi suumaro purisamahilanam 

` jettiam ihantaram tettiam imanam 

“Sanskrit poems are harsh, but a Prakrit poem is yery smooth, the 
~ . difference between them in this respect is as great as that between man 

and woman?!2 

In this respect it has to be taken into consideration that Sanskrit was 


a sacred language which only high-class men were allowed to speak. Even 
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thoúgh they might be of a high class, women were not entitled to 1 

Sanskrit, and, therefore, confined to speaking Prakrit, viz, the vernacular. . 

Since Sanskrit was especially used for intellectual purposes, it was conside. 
| red less suited for the expression of sentiments than Prakrit which, owing 
| to the predominance of the “masculine”? Sanskrit, was taken to represent 
| the sphere of woman in which the sentiments play a prominent part. 


| This notion underlies the usual division of function between Sanskrit 
| and Prakrit in the drama. The participation of women in the drama was 
| essential to the main purpose of the drama, viz. that of conveying certain 
sentiments (rasa), in particular the sentiment of love ($ragara-rasa), to the 
audience. This appears from the fact that Bharata developped his theory of 
sentiments (rasa—Sasira) for the drama, and only at a much later date Rud- 
rata, or Rudrabhatta (circa 10th century A.D.), in his $r2garatilaka applied 
it to the non-dramatic poetry (Kavya).!? 


But the participation of women in the drama implied that an important 
place had to be given to Prakrit in it. Thus the convention of the drama 
with regard to the use of language by its main characters is that, in view 
of their status, high-class male characters like the king, who usually is the 
hero (nayaka), learned Brahmins, ministers, generals, etc. speak Sanskrit. 
But since they are not entitled to speak Sanskrit, high-class female chara- 
cters like the queen and her friends (sakhz), one of whom is the heroine 
(nayika), have to speak Prakrit. They use Saurasen; as their conversational 
language, while they sing their songs in Maharastri.14 


But the predominance of Sanskrit implied that Prakrit, when used in the 
drama, could not be represented in its authentic form but had to be adju- 
sted to the standard language of North-Indian civilization. Rajasekhara, 
when composing his Karpūrmañjarī, seems to have been well aware of this 
requirement of the drama, For, when in his prologue he points out that 
Prakrit is sweeter than Sanskrit, at the same time he assures his audience 
of the fact that Prakrit practically is identical to Sanskrit: n 

Karp. Y, 8 


Rem te cia sadda te cea parinamanta vi uttiviseso kavva 
bhasa ja hoi sa hou 


“The different meanings remain the same; even though they undergo 
changes, the words remain the Same; a poem is a 


; i particular expression, 
may the language be whichsoever it is” 3 


In this verse Rajaiekhara interestingly points out that in Prakrit the " 
words, though uudergoing phonological changes, remain the same as in San- 
skrit, while their different meanings also remain the same. On the strength 
of this close analogy of Prakrit to Sanskrit, Rajagekhara argues that a poem- 
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(kavya) is so not much characterized by the use of this or that language as 
by its particular way of expression (uktivisesa). te 


Rajasekhara’s statement shows that the adjustment of Prakrit to Sanskrit 
in the drama was achieved by taking Sanskrit as a model and pronoun. 
cing it inthe manner of Prakrit, Without noting Rajasekhara’s particular 
‘statement in this respect, modern scholars have come to the same conclusi- 
on. Thus in connection with the different kinds of Prakrit which are used 
in the drama, S. Levi states, that Sanskrit always underlies them and the 
different kinds of Praktit are only special pronunciations of Sanskrit,16 


L. Nitti-Dolci points to the strikirtg fact that Bharata with regard to 
the recitation of Prakrit in the drama does not give any partlculars about 
the morphology of Prakrit but mereiy lays down certain phonological rules 
for its pronunciation.16 According to her, this is due to the fact that the 
Prakrit of the drama virtually is Sanskrit jn disguise!" This may account 
for the fact that Bharata could confine. himself to‘laying down phonological 
tules for the prounciation of Prakrit. As suggested by L. Nitti-Dolci, he 
may have intended these rules as advices to be given by the stagemanager 
(stitradhara) to the actors who know Sanskrit and only had to learn its 
pronunciation in the manner of Prakrit. Equally the playwrights followed j 
well-established rules which were laid down by the Indian grammarians of 
Prakrit. 


No doubt, the adaptation of Sanskrit for the phonological system which 
served to represent the vernacular brought about great changes, Nevertheless 
the Prakrit of the drama remained rather close to its model,!8 This close 
telation of the Prakrit of the drama to Sanskrit, viz. the universal standard 
language, rules out the possibiliy that it was directly connected with any 
regional spoken form of language, 


As for the difference between Maharastri and Sauraseni, this isa matter ° 
of style, the former being used for the lyric style of the drama, and’ the 
latter for its prose style. This question will be discussed in the next section, 


3 


The Indian grammarians of Prakrit themselyes seem to have been well 
aware of the fact that the use of the different kinds of Prakrit was a matter 
Of style, Tn this respect L. Nitti-Dolci points out that the main intention of 
these grammarians in analyzing the different kinds of Prakrit seems to have 
Fr to lay down rules for the cultivation of different literary styles? 


T this reason, they classify the different kinds of Prakrit not according 


fo the nature of the language concerned but according to the style or genre 
for which it is utilized,20 


STE MS ४ VLISQUER 
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t that Mahacastr1 was used for the | 


In order to account for the fac 
it is necessary to 


style of the drama, and Sauraseni for its prose style, 
take their historical backgrnunds into view. It then appears that the lyric 
use of Maharastri in the drama resulted from the fact that outside the drama 


it had been standardized as a lyric medium. Saurasen;, on the other hand 


} 
| 18 only known as a language of the theatre. This fact suggests that Sauraseny 
| may have been especially devised for the theatre, 

| 

4 

| 


The literary cultivation of Maharastrr started with the composition of 
so-called muktaka-poetry, a muktaka being a detached verse, the meaning 
of which is complete in itself.?!, The Mabarastri muktaka—verses, are 
called gzthas “songs”. They mostly deal with love in its different aspects, 
while their scene is usually laid it the countryside, 11139 may have received 
their inspiration from popular songs, but their refined form shows that 
they were composed by well-educated posts according to well established 


conventions. 


The Maharastrr gathas have come down to us in the form of 
|| The earliest and most famous specimen of these anthologies is the sattasat 
«seven centuries which is ascribed to Hala. The Indian tradition 
considers Hala as a Satavahana king of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty which 
ruled in the North-Western part of the Deccan, roughiy during the first 
five centuries A.D., and had Pratisthana, situated on the river Godavari 
In the Maratha country, as its capital.2° 


It is unknown whether Hala himself was a Satavahana king or the 
favourite poet of such a king. But the fact, that Indian tradition connects 
him with the Satavahana kings, suggests that the composition of Mabara- 
stri lyrics was favoured by them, This, however, only means that from this 
association with the Satavahana court Maharastri derived great prestige. It 

e does not say anything about its connection with or derivation from the 
regional spoken language(s) of Maharastra. 


L. Nitti-Dolci points out that the Saffasa; formed the basis for the 
standardization of Maharasti as a lyric language. This appears from the 
fact that Vararuci, the earliest grammarian of Prakrit, in his Prakrtaprakasa 
to a considerable degree takes Hala’s Sattasai as a model for his instruc 
tion of Maharastry.2% 


Since Mabarastti was the standard lyric language, the grammarians of 
prakrit consider it the normal form of Prakrit, and mention it not by #8 | 
proper name but by the general name of Prakrit.24 The standardization of | 
Maharastri resulted into its use for lyric portions of the drama which we’ | 
mostly sung by women, S n $ 
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Hence, it is interesting to note that Bharata, in his discussion of the 
recitation of Prakrit in the drama, nowhere mentions Maharastri by name.25 
According to L. Nitti Dolci, Bharata’s phonological rules for the pronun- 
ciation of Prakrit, however, come near to the kind. of Prakrit which is 
known as -Mabarastri 20 

This especially seems to be the case of Bharata's rule that in Prakrit 
the intervocalic consonants k, ४, f, d, y and v are dropped, while inter- 
'vocalic- kh, gh, th, dh, and bh change into h : 


NS. XVII, 7 
vaccamti kagatadayava lopam attham se vahamti sard 
. khaghathadhabha una hattam uvemti attham amumcamta 


“ka, ga, ta, da, ya and va are dropped, the (remaining) vowels 
carry their meaning, kha, gha, tha, dha and bha, however, become 
ha without giving up the meaning"? 


As is well-known, the dropping of the intervocalic consonants to a 
high degree characterizes Maharastri.28 It presents one of the few instances 
which up to now have been attributed to the use of Maharastri for a lyric 
style, the dropping of the intervocalic consonants being considered to make 
the language sound, more melodiously.2? Hence, it cannot be regarded as a 
peculiarity, of the regional spoken language. 


.. If - as suggested by L. Nitti-Dolci - Bharata, when, using the gen- 
eral term Prakrit, means in fact Maharastri, this would be in keeping with 
the custom of the grammarians of Prakrit who, considering Maharastri the 
normal form of Prakrit, are in the habit of mentioning it by the general 
name of Prakrit, But for the moment it seems impossible to come to a 


definite conclusion on this point. 


In contrast to Mabarastri, little or nothing is known about Saurasent 
outside the drama literature. Hence, Sauraseni seems to have been especi- 
ally davised for the drama. This also appears from the fact that, as noted 
by L. Nitti-Dolci, the grammarians of Prakrit take all their instances of 


Saurasen; from the drama. Hence, in their view Saurasent is proper to 


the drama. Since these grammarians consider Maharastri the normal form 
fine themselves to mentioning 


of Prakrit, with regard to Sauraseni they con 
its differences from Maharastr1.9 


Thus the question arises as to why Sauraseni was used for the drama. 


In ‘his discussion of the recitation of Prakrit in the drama, Bharata seve- 
ral times mentions Sauraseni by name. He reckons it among the seven 
major vernaculars (bhasa) which are used in the drama : 

Sambodhi 52-3 _ | 


= 
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NS. XVII; 47 

magadhy avantija pracya Sauraseny ardhamagadht 

bahlika daksinatya ca sapta bhasah prakirtita h 

“Magadhy, Avanti, Pracya, Saurasenr, Ardhamagadhr, Bahlika | 
Daksinatya are known as the seven major vernaculars” 


But among them Bharata seems to assign the first place to Sauraseny 
for he discusses it separately in a passage preceding the one quoted above, 
This also appears from the way in which Bharata in this passage deals 
with Saurasenr. After discussing the use of Sanskrit, and Prakrit in gene- 
ral, in the drama,82 Bharata goes on#3 (o state ; 


Ns. XVII, 45-46 

sarvasu eva hi suddhasu jatisu dvijasattamah 
Saurasenim samasritya bhagam karyegu yojayet 
athava chandatah karya desabhasa prayoktrbhihk 
nanadegasqmuttham hi kavya bhavati natake 


“For among all the pure communities there are the Brahmins, in 
the poems one should assign a language based on Sauraseny to 
them (i. e. the pure communities)" 


“Or, according to their wish, the actors may use a local language, 
because in the drama poetry springs from various countries? 


According to Bharata, the characters who belong to the pure comm- 
unities (Suddhajati) but — as is implied by the context — do not speak 
Sanskrit may use either a language based on Saurasen; (Saurasenim samuasr- 
itya bhasa) or, if they wish, a loca] language (desabhasa). L. Nitti-Dolci 
interestingly points out that, by contrasting Saurasen; with the local Jan: 
guages, Bharata seems to underline the universal nature of Saurasen;.' 


Eo ; 
. In Bharata’s view, indeed, Sauraseny is not so much as a local 


te Sanskrit in the case of th 
i ose charac- 
ters who, though belonging to the pure communities, are not entitled to 


speak the sacred language: When he deals with the use of the seven major 


. like the heroine (nayika) and her friends (sakhi): a 
६. XXII, 50 b bs 
nayikanam sakhinarn ca Stiraseny avirodhini 
“Sauraseny is suited to 


Thus Sauraseny represents the 
glass female characters who are not 


the heroines and her friends’”25- 


Conversational language of the high— 
entitled to speak Sanskrit, vig, the 
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$acred language which:only the high-class.male characters are allowed to 
use. But this special function of Sauraseny implied that in its form it had 
to be as close as possible to Sanskrit. This, indeed, is the case. It is 
generally believd that Sauraseni in its grammar and vocabulary is closer 
to Sanskrit than Maharastrs.3¢ 


As regards its phonological system, it is worth noting that in Sauraseny 
the tendency to drop the intervocalic consonants which to a high degree 
characterizes Maharastri is confind to moderate limits. In this respect the 
most salient point of difference between the two kinds of Prakrit seems to 
be the treatment of the intervocalic dental consonants, Whereas in Mahara- 
stri intervocalic ¢ and d are consistently dropped, and th and dh change 
into ॥, in Sauraseny intervocalic ¢ as a rule is softened to d, and th to dh37 
For instance, hoi, Maharastri: bhodi, Sauraseny, cf. bhavati in Sanskrit. 


From a chronological point of view the form hoi represents a later 
phase of development than bhodi, hoi being normal in Apabhrarsa and 
Early Hindi, However, it is unlikely that this difference in the treatment of 
the intervocalic dental consonants between Maharastri and Sauraseny as used 
in the drama reflects one between the vernaculars of the countries from 
which they are named. Since the Prakrit of the drama represents a literary 
convention, it would rather seem that the softening of ¢ to d, and that of 
th to dh, in Sauraseni resulted from its special function of representing a 
form of Prakrit which should be as close as possible to Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, it has already been pointed out that the high degree to which 
in Maharastri the intervocalic consonants are dropped is generally attribus 
ted to its use for a lyric style, and not to a peculiarity of the regional 
spoken language. 


Thus the fact, that Maharastr1 and Sauraseni are used for respectively 
the lyric and prose styles of the drama, implies that they cannot be directly 
connected with the spoken languages of the countries from which they are 
named, Maharastri was a recognized lyric medium, and, therefore, was 
used for the lyric style of the drama ! 


On the other hand, little or nothing is known about a non-dramatic 
use of Saurasent. As stated, in Bharata's view Sauraseni is not so much as 
a local language (defabhaga). The only thing known about it is that Saura- 
Seni represents a convention of the drama with regard to the conversational 
language of the high-class female characters who are not entitled to speak 
Sanskrit. For this purpose 88085९ had to be as close as possible to San- 
skrit, viz, the language of the high-class male characters 


b. Nitti-Dolci interestingly points out that, according to Bharata, 9905 
Tasenr also serves. as the language of the dhruvas, viz. the introductory 
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verses of songs to be sung by women in the course of the dramatic | 
rmance.® Since its model, viz. Sanskrit, as the universal standard language, 
could be used for any style, at the margin of the drama Sauraseni may, 
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| also have been used for lyric purposes. But its proper use was to represent the. 
| 


conversational language of the high-class female characters in the drama... 


i This close connection between the use of a language and a particular 

| style seems to be characteristic of Indian literature in general, For instance: 
Í itis well-kaow from New Indo-Aryan. Braj and Avadhi, viz. respectively, 
| the Western and Eastern variants of Hindi, received their literary cultivation. 
within the scope of two different styles. Whereas Braj served a lyric style: 
proper to the Krsna-cult for which it was used, Avadhi served a narra-- 
tive-didactic style which in its initlal stage was cultivated by the Sufis in 

| their romances (premakhyana) and at a later stage by the devotees of Rama 


in their Rama-epics. 


Proceeding on the assumption that Braj, like Sauraseni, was the verna-' 
cular of the country of Mathura, it is generally taken for granted that Braj 
descended from Sauraseni. But if the use of a language is a matter of 
style, Braj no more than Sauraseni can be directly connected with 'the 
' yernacular ofthe countary about Mathura, From a stylistic point of view 

itis also interesting to note that Braj just played the reverse part of that 
played by Sauraseni in the drama, Braj being used fora lyric style, and 
Sauraseny for a prose style. i i 


4 


The difference of style, between Maharasrtri and Saurasen manifests 
itself in the fact that the former bears the distinguishing marks of its lyric: 
style, and the latter those of its prose style, In the study of Prakrit this 
important point up to now has hardly received any attention, Since in the 
‘drama as a rule the use of Maharastri and Sauraseny is confined to the 
high-class female characters, such a difference of style between these ; two 
kinds of Prakrit may generally manifest jtself only on a small scale, 
But the karpuramanjari is entirely written in Prakrit, and therefore, ‘offers 


a good opportunity for comparing Mabarstri with Sauraseni from a stylist- 
10 point of view, "s Cadet 


Here I may call attention to a striking ‘point in which Maharastti 
and Sauraseni as used in the Karpuramamjari differ from ‘each other. This 
point relates to the fact that they make a different use of the present parti; 
ciple and the absolutive. In Maharastri the use of the present : patticipl£ 2 
to a large extent predominates over that of the absolutive, the ratio of the 
present participles to the absolutives being 56:9.4 On the other ‘hand, 


Saurasen in this respect just gives the reverse picture, Here the ०५९१० 
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the absolutive in great measure predominates over that of the present 


participle, the ratio of the absolutiyes to the present participles being 35:15.42 


This preference which in Maharastri is given to the present participle. 
over the absolutive, and that which in Sauraseni is given to the latter over 
the former, seems to be due to the fact that Maharastri is used for 3 ]yric 
style, and Satiraseni for a prose style. In order to account for this, the 
distinctive features of the present participle and the absolutive have to be 
ascertained, 


The present participle and the absolutive have the feature in common 
that they denote an action which accompanies that of the leading verb. But 
both in their from and in their meaning they differ from each other. 


The present participle is a verbal adjective which is declined according 
to the gender, the number and the case of the noun to which it relates. 
For this reason, it has a long ending. In the Maharastri of the Karpurama- 
ñjarī the present participle even thrice occurs in an extended form, cf. 
dharantao and phurantao, Karp. IIT, 31b; mannantao Karp. II, 86. 


On the other hand, the absolutive is indeclinable, As regards its ending 
the absolutive in Mabarastri shows a distinct difference with that used in 
Sauraseni. In Sauraseni the absolutive as a rule has a short ending; viz.—ia 
cf, e. g., utthia, Karp Il, 43, 5; hakkaria Karp. Y, 4, 12. But in contrast to 
Saurasenr, the absolutive in Mahastri has a long ending, viz,-una. or-iüuna, 
ल॑., e. g., datthina Karp. IIT, 6a : 

This shows that the lyric style of Maharastri favours the use of a form 


with a long ending, and the prose style of Saurasen; that of a form with 
a short ending. Whereas in-Maharastri preference is given to the present 


participle which has a long ending, in Saurasen; preference is given to the | 
absolutive which has a short ending (-ia). On the other hand, when the 


absoluttive 1s used in Mabarastri, it has a long ending (-una, —iuna) 


To this another point may be added which relates to the difference of | 


meaning existing between the present participle and the absolutive, Whereas 
the present participle denotes an action which is simultaneous with that of 
the leading verb, the absolutive in this respect is neutral, the action deno- 
ted by it either preceding that of the leading verb or being simultaneous 
with it 


For this reason, it is in the nature of the present participle to depict 
a circumstance which accompanies an action, This nature of the present 
participle adopts it for the purpose of a lyric style which is mainly desc- | 


tiptive.. Whereas the present participle opens up and extends the picture 
the absolutive tersely circumscribes the way 1n which an action is performed; 
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While the present participle broadens the statement, the absolutive restricts 
it. Hence, the absolutive is appropriate for a prose style which is mainly 
of a matter-of-fact nature, while the present participle has its natural place 
in lyric description. 

A clear instance of a verse in which the present participle serves the 
purpose of a description is presented by Karp. II, 31. In this verse the | 
king lyrically depicts the swinging of Karpüramaiijari: 

uccehim camarehim dhayaladhaavadadambarillaval ihim 
ghantahim vindurillasuratarunivimananusaram lahanti 
paaram laighaanti kunai raavasa unnamanti namanti 
enti janti a dola janamanaharanam buddanubbuddanehim 


E «With (waving) chowries raised aloft, with showy rows of banners 
dazzling-white, (and) with bells,-assuming a likeness to the resp- 
lendent (१) Asura-maidens’ cars, (now) mounting the rampart, in 
its course, ascending, descending, coming and going, the swing 
captivates the heart of men with its sinkings and raisings'^43 


It is noteworthy that this verse is built on a series of present partici- 
| ples (six in total). This seems to be characteristic of the lyric muktaka- 
i verse in general. Out of the 56 present particlples which occur in the 
|" Mabarastr1 of the Karpuramafjari, 33, ie. more than one half of them, are 
॥ used in verses which contain more than one present participles, 


| With regard to Sanskrit, L. Renou in his stylistic analysis of Bharavi’s 
j Kiratarjuniya comes to the same conclusion as we do with regard to Pra- 
_ krit, He notes that in the short descriptive verse of the Sanskrit kavya 
l which forms a unity in itself preference is given to the present participle, 
| whereas the absolutive preferably is the means of the kavya which is wris 
| tten in prose.44 


" But the difference between Sanskrit and Prakrit lies in the fact that 
| Sanskrit as the universal standard language can be used for both the lyric 
| and prose styles. On the other hand, in Prakrit the lyric style is demara 
| cated from the prose style by utilizing Maharastri for the former, and 

Sauraseni for the latter. 


As an argument for the preference given to the present participle in 
the short descriptive verse of the Sanskrit kavya L. Renou adduces the fact 
that, owing to its nature of being a verbal adjective, the present particip- 
le as a connecting element is closest to the personal verbal form. Hence, 
in the short descriptive verse of the Sanskrit kavya the present participle 

| is preferred as a means of concatenating actions simultaneously attending 


the main action for the purpose of preserving the structural unit of the - 
verse, 5 m 
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This argument also applies to Maharastri lyrics which, as stated, tra- 
ditionally consist of muktaka poetry. A case in point is the verse of Karp. 
Il, 31 which contains 6 present participles. To this it may be added that, 
except for a few cases,45, all the present participles in Maharastri either are 
placed in the nominative or, to a lesser degree, form part of a bahuvrihi 

ompound in the nominative.!^ This means that the present participle in 
Maharastr] as a rule serves to depict a situation of the subject of the main 
action, and so to extend the main action of the subject 


The present participle, though to a far lesser degree, also occurs in 
the prose style of Sauraseni, But from what has been said it follows that 
the prose passage of Sauraseny, in which present participles occur are of 
a descriptive nature, and in this respect approach the lyric style of the 
verses, A striking instance of a prose passage in which the present parti- 
ciple serves to depict a situation is presented by Karp. III, 20, 3 


ta kim ajja vi uvekkhiadi ghanaghammena kilammanti munalid 
gadhakkadhidadisahena salilena siücijjanti kelikunkumaputtalia 
chammasiamottianam tadatti phudanti ekkavali ganthivannakearia 
luntijjant gandhaharinehim 


“Will he then even today take no notice of his lotus root that is 
languishing by reason of the intense heat? of his. saffron dolly 
that he has to play with, that is being sprinkled with most into- 
lerably scalding water ? of his single string of monster pearls that 
(now) in a trice is parting ? of his meadow of rose-bay, that the 
musk-deer are plundering 2"47 


In this passage tha vidusaka describes the languishing state of Karpur- 
manjary by a series of comparisons which all contain present participles. 
It is significant that out of the 15 present participles which occur in tke 
Sauraseni of the Karpurmanjari ^ belong to this single deseriptive prose 
passage - ICCINTDHO प 


The extensive description of this passage is in sharp contrast with the 
terseness which usually characterizes the prose style of Sauraseny, The 
difference between the two styles becomes still more pronounced by the 
fact that in the prose style of §aurasenr as a rule no more than one abso- 
lutive accompanies the leading verb, whereas the lyric style of Maharastry 
18 Inclined to use more than one present participle in one and the same 

~ Verse (cf. Karp. II, 31). In Sauraseni only once two absolutives accompany 
the Jeading verb, cf. Karp. II, 43, 2 


ta maragadapunjado piavaassam ania tamalavidavantaridam thavia 
edam paccakkham karissam uu 
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“well then, 111 fetch the old man from the Emerald Seat 


station him where he’ll be hidden by the tamala shrub, and | 


him witness the affair with his own eyes 


Another difference between the two styles lies in the fact that in the 

> ric style of Mabarastri the subject of the action which 18 accompa. 
Et yric sty a st z AT 

| nied by the present participle is always third person, and ney rst or 

|| second person. On the other hand, in the prose style of Sauraseni the 

| subject of the action which is accompanied by the absolutive may be any 


of the three persons 


In 12 cases the subject of the action which is accompanied by the 
| ‘absolutive in Saurasent is a first person. In 5 of these cases the first person 
| Ms experessed by the pronoun aham,‘ and in 6 cases by the ending of the 
finite verb, while once the first person is denoted by the instrumental 
mae in a passive construction. In 7 cases the absolutive accompanies 
an imperative of the second person. To these cases may be added 
|. those ‘in which either an active imperative of the third person (once)*® or 
ME a passive imperative of the third person (thrice)** as a polite form is 
| jJ used for the person addressed, In 4 cases the absolutive accompanies an 
í action of the third person, and in 8 cases it occurs in a passive 
construction in whlch a noun as the logical subject is denoted by the 
instrumental.5¢ 


Lj | 


The exclusive use of the third person as the subject of the action which 
18 accompanied by the present participle in Maharastri seems to be in keeping 
with the tendency of lyric description towards abstraction. On the other 
hand, the fact, that any of the three persons may serve as the subject of 
the action which is accompanied by the absolutive in Saurasen;, results 
from the concrete nature of the prose style, In this respect it is intresting 
to note that the first and second personal pronouns aham and tumam in 
general are much more frequent in Saurasenj than in Maharastri. Whereas 
In Sauraseni cham occurs 63 times, and fumar 49 times, in Mabara stry ahat 
occurs only 15 times, and tumam 16 times 


1 


a 


Abbreviations 
Indian texts : 
Karp, Rajasekhara, Karpuramanyjari, ed by S. Konow and trans]. into 
9 English by Ch, R. Lanman, 2nd issue (Delhi, 1963) 
Kavynd. : Dandin, Kavyadaría, ed. 0. Bohtlingk (Leipzig, 1890) 
NS. : Chapter XVII of Bharata’s Nat yasastra 


ed. M, Ramakrishna Kavi (Baroda, 1934 : 
, teprod by | 
L, Nitti-Dolci, LGP, pp. 64-76 uer ut 


ea 
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1 | 
NS., ed.Ghosh: Bharata, Natyasastra, vol. I (Chapters I-XXVII), ed. 
and transl. into English by M. Ghosh (Calcutta, 1967). i 


Studies f 


GPS : R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen 

: (Strassburg, 1900). 
LGP . : L, Nitti-Dolci, Les grammairiens. prakrits (Paris, 1938). 
Journals : i 
Abh. f. d. K. d. Morgenl. : Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes f 

(Leipzig) 

Ind, Ant. ४ Indian Ahtiquary (Bombay). 
JAS. : Journal Asiatique (Paris) 
ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen 

E Gesellschaft (Leipzig) $ 

Notes ° 
» 


Minor kinds of Prakrit in the drama are Pracya, the language of the vídgsaka and 
other comic figures, Avantj, the language of police officers, officers and rogues 
. (dhürta), and Magadhi, the language of lower characters. 
2 Kavyad. Y, 34 ; Y 
maharastrasrayam bhasain prakystam prakytam viduh 
sagarah suktiratnanay, setubandhadi yanmayam j 
“The language which is connected with Mahar&stra is known as the superior ` | 
Prakrit, it is an ocean of pearls of wise sayings, and poems like the Setubandha 
are composed in it”. ; 
3 For the edition which has been used see under the Abbreviations, : : 
4 Karp. 1, 5 poe uc 
bhava kahijjau eam ko bhaņņai raanivallahasihando P > 
rahuulacudamanino mahindavalassa ko guru | 
“Your worship, let this be answered : who is called Moon-crowned ? and who | 
is the teacher of Mahendrapála, the crest-jewel of the race of Raghu ?'' 
and vom 
Karp. 1, 9-10 । 
balakas kairao nibbhararaassa taha uvajjhao 
ia jassa paehim paramparai mahappam arüdham 
so assa kai siriraaseharo tihuvanam pi dhavalenti 
harinankapadisiddhia nikkalanka gung jassa 
‘He who has risen to lofty dignity by the successive steps of young poet, chief 
poet, and teacher of King Nibbhara, [i. e. Mabendrapala], 
He is the author of it, the famous Rajasekhara whose merits make resplendent 
the three worlds even, [and] are left unblemished [even] by the rivalry of the 
moon” (translation of Ch. R. Lanman) } 
*१5 Cf. Karp. p.179 
6 For the Sajtaka, see A. N. Upadhye, in his introduction to RudradEsa's Candra: | 
- lekha (Bombay, 1945), pp. 19-53. 1 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 ५756 Ed 
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7 Karp. I, 6 Joe x 
so, saijao tti bhannag duram jo nadia; anuharal 
गय avi nkaim kevala na disanti 
Ki una pavesavikkhambhankaim keva! 7 Rc : 
६ een the name of a play which much resembles a Natika, excepting only 
that Pravesakas Viskambhakas and Ankas do not occur" (Translation of Ch, 
» NIB 


R. Lanman). 
C , ed. Ghosh, XX, 59-63. 
4 SONG ci ibus sea Man an Tos uuu afgntero, Sanskrit Litera: 
ture, ed. J. B. Chaudhuri (Calcutta, 1943). 
10 Karp I, 12 ^ 
vd tangavaladharaniharinanko cakkavattipaalahanimittam 
ettha sattaavare rasasotte kuntalahivasuam parinei 
‘In this excellent Sattaka, which ¿s a river of poetic flavors, [King] Candapzla, 
the moon of our earth, in order to achieve the rank of an Emperor, takes to 
wife the daughter of the Lord of Kuntala" (translation of Ch. R. Lanman). 
y See also J. B. Chaudhuri, in his introduction to the Viddhaszlabhagjikz, pp. 5-9, 
M Cf. A. N. Upadhye, in his introduction to Rudradasa's Candralekha, pp. 31-32, 
12 Translation of Ch. R. Lanman. 
13 Rudrata, Syigaratilaka, ed. R. Pischel (Kiel, 1886), 1, 5 
prayo natyam prati prokta bharatadyai rasasthiti 
iiia yathamati mayapy esa kavyam prati nigadyate 
^: “Bharata and ‘others generally taught the state of the rasas only with regard | 
the drama, but to the best of my knowledge I tell it with regard to poetry 
(kavya)? 
14 According to L. Nitti-Dolci, LGP, p. 118, 
intended to produce a comic effect. 
~ ‘‘PrécyA which is based on Saurasenj, 
15 S: -E£yi, Le theatre indien (Paris, 1891), Appendix, p. 23 ; 
“Je sanscrit en est toujours la base, 
1811018 spceiales du sanscrit”, 
16 Cf L. Nitti-Dolci, LEP, p. 80; NS. XVII, 6-25 (ed. Ghosh, 
17 LGP, p.:80 : "Le prakrit des drames est vraiment un travesti 
18 L. Alsdorf, “Die Entstehung der neuindischen Sprachen" 
210428-432, : 
19 LGP, p.-127. 
20 LGP, p. 122. 
21 The muktaka is a genre iu itself, but D. 
the sargabandha, i.e, the great poem 
22 Hala, Satíasa;, ed. A, Weber, 
23 Cf, A. Weber, in his introdu 
4, pp. X-XVI. 
23,1. LGR, pp. 42-50. 
24 LGP, p. 77. 
25i: Gf. NS: XVII (XVIII, ed, Ghosh), 
26), LGP, pp. 76-79; 88. 
27 Cf NS. ed. Ghosh, XVIII, 7. 
28 Cf, R. Pischel, GPS, par 12. 
29... Cf, Av Weber, in his introduction to Hala’s Sattasar, Abh 


4, P. XX; R. Pischel, Gps, par. 12. f. 4. K. d. Morgeril. VI, 
30 LGP, p. 117. ! 


men speak Sauraseni only when it is 
Thus the comic figure of the vidusaka speaks 


et les pràcrits ne sont guére que des prononc- 


XVIII, 6-25), 
ssement du sanskrit”. 
|» ZDMG, 91 (1937), pp, 


andin in Kēryad I, 13 

(mahzkavya) which is divid 
Abh, died: Morgenl. V, 3 (18 
ction to Hala’s Sattasa;, Abh, 


incorporates it in 
ed into sections. 

76); VII, 4 (1881). 
f. d. K. d. Morgenl., VII, 
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LGP, p. 5. 

Cf. NS. XVII, 31-43 (ed. Ghosh, XVIII, 31-43) 

In the intermediate verse of NS. XVII, 44 (XVIII, 44, ed Ghosh), Bharata forbids 
the use of the languages of the Barbaras, Kiratas Andhras and Dravidas in the 
drama 

LGP, p, 118 

According to L. Nitti-Dolci, LGP, p. 117 Markandeya in his Prakytasarvasva takes 
all his instances of Sauraseni from the speeches of women 

Cf, S. Konow, Ind, Ant., XXXII (1903), pp. 181-182; L. Nitti Dolci, LGP, 9. 2 
Cf, R. Pischel. GPS, par. 22 

For hoi, cf. Karp. I, 7a; 8b; IV, 23a, and for bhodi, cf. Karp. 1, 20,43; 34,10; IV 
3:11; 18, 21322 
LGP, pp. 84-88. 
The question of the literary functions of Braj and Avadhi will be discussed in a 
forthcoming publication. 

Cf. Appendix I. 

Translation of Ch. R. Lanman. 

L. Renou, “Sur la structure du Kavya”, JAs, 247 (1959), pp. 7-8; 17-18. In this 
article he gives a detailed account of the features which characterize the two main 
Styles of the Kiratarjun;ya, viz. a descriptive (-narrative) style and a style of the 
discourses which are mostly monologues, and only rarely dialogues. Since the 
Kiratarjuniya is an epic poem, Renou's analysis is confined to poetry 

Cf, Kunantayam, Karp, II, 46b; pulantza, I, ld pecchantinam, YI, 30c; samsamanam 
I, 27b; suvvantam, II, 27d 

The verse of Karp. III, 27 is built on a series of 7 bahuvrihi-compounds which all 
contain a present participle, cf. also ranantamanineuram Jhanajjhanantaharachadam 
hindolanam, Karp. II, 32 

Translation of Ch, R. Lanman. ior (X^ 
"Translation of Ch. R. Lanman 

Karp. II, 32,2; 43,2 (here two absolutives accompany the action); IIT,3,18; 34,9 
Karp. 1,4,12; 20,31; 34; IV,18,4; 19,17; 18 

Karp. I1,8,3. 

Karp. 1.34,1; 3; 11,43,5; 111,34,5; IV,19,24; 39; 57. 

Karp. 11,41,2. 

Karp. 1,20,40; 34,35; IV,9,18. VAN 2 
Karp. 1.6,2; 12,3; III,5,2; 34,7. 

Karp. 11,9,1; 11,3; 111,3,18; 4,5; 8; IV,9,7; 18,11; 23. 


APPENDIX I 


(1) Present participles in Maharastri classified according to the verse 


In which they occur : toed A, (I 


Karp. Y, 4d dento 
8a parinamanta 
l5b dokhandaanta, c kunanta, d gumphanta 
16d piüjantam 
2la gaanta® 
27a  nivesaanti, b samsamanam, c samjamanti 
30c dijjamana 
33b  pacchaanti 
35d milanta 
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II 1d pulantia 
2a dalanta, b denta, c samcarenta 
8b mannantao 
24b usasantam 
27d suvvantam 
30a vicchaanto, b 
31b Jahantt, c langhaanti, unnaman tt, namanti, 0 enti, janti 
32a rananta?, jhanajjhananta® 
33b rananta® 
35a "saranta? 
39b cammatthiaanto 
46b Kunantanam 
50a kunanto, b mufücanto 

I lI, 10c pasaranta? 
Ila °%pasaranta® 
25c muiicanto 
27a dajjauta?, dijjanta®, b lambijjanta?, muccanta’, 

c sajJijanta?, jampanta®, d ?valanta? 

28a denta, b kiranta, c kunanta 
31b phurantao, dharantao 

IV, lla paribbhamantiu 
19b pianti 
24a viphuranto 

(2) Absolutives in MaharasttI : 


viccholanto, © pecchantinam, niddalanto 


utthiuna , Karp. MI, 21a 
kandariuma , Ill, 17d 
kauna ; 11, 8a 
datthüna A Ill, 63 
motiūņa 9 III, 3d; IV, 13a 
$ vinijjia 5 I, 13d 
souna ; 1, 35c 
hakkariuma , Il, 365 
APPENDIX II 


- (1) Absolutives in Sauraseny : 
avagamia , Karp. 01, 34, 5; 7 


ania ; II, 43,2; U1,4,8 

aruhia 5 IV, 9,18 

utthia $ II, 43,5 

uppadia , 1, 20,31 

uvavisia , I, 34.3; II, 412 

kadua ; Il, 8,3; III, 5,2; IV, 9,7; 18,11; 19,11 
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gadua ; 
genhia , 
ghettuna 3 
thavia ; 
naia ; 
daia < 
pariharia , 
pavisia 
pucchia ; 
bhania , 
bhavia ; 
vihasia त 


samuppadia , 
hakkaria , 


IV, 18,4; 19,24 
IV, 19,18; 39; 57 
I, 12,3 
गा, 43,2 
II, 11,3 
I, 20,40; III, 4,5 
I, 6,2 
III, 34,9 
I, 34,1 
J, 34,35 
T, 20,34; 119,1: 32,2; III, 3,18 
IV, 18,23 
IIT, 3,18 
1, 4,12 


(2) Present participles in Saurasen; : 
kilammanti „Karp. JIT, 20,3 


kurukuraanti , 
kurukuraanto , 
Jaradhamana , 
dhavantassa , 
parihiamana? , 
pianto 3 
phudanti j 
bhanantassa , 
mantaantassa , 
luntijjanti 1 


vahanto 5 
sinjijjanti b 
hasantie 3 


hindolaanti , 


I, 18,15 
IIT, 2,1 
IL, 1,5 
I, 18,13 
IIT, 8,5 
IIT, 8,4 
IIT, 20,3 
1, 20,30 
II, 6,15 
IIT, 20,3 
1, 18,2 
IIT, 20,3 
1, 20,15 
II, 29,7 
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DHAMMAPADA VERSES IN UTTARAJJHAYA 9 
Gustav Roth 


1, Svargrya Acarya-pravara Sri Atmaramji Maharaj of the Jaina 
Sthanak at Ludhiana produced the monumental edition of the Prakrit 
Uttarajjhayana-sutta (—Utt.), Mulasutta 1 of the Jaina Canon, accompa- 
nied by a Sanskrit chaya, translation and commentary in Hindi! In the 
prastavana of Vol. 1, pp. 22-25, a chapter called “Uttaradhyayana aur 
Dhammapada” is included in which Atmaramjr mentions nine Utt.—verses 
along with their respective Pali Dhammapada (=Dhp) parallels. In this 
paper 1 limit myself to the Utt.-Dhp stanzas which we find in the nineth 
chapter of Utt., the so-called Nami-pavajja-nam'-ajjhayanam.? Among 
them, Utt. 9.14 calls our attention first, not noted by Atmaramji, in 
connection with its Dhp parallel. It reads : 


suham vasamo jivamo jesim mo n' atthi kimcana | 


Mihilae dajjhamaniye na me dajjhai kimcana || 


Jacobi‘ (p. 37) translates: “Happy are we, happy live we who call 


nothing our own; when Mithila is on fire, nothing is burned that belongs 
(0 me.” 


This is the answer of the royal Seer Nami which precisely meets with 
‘the admonishing question of Indra in Utt. 9.12: 


esa 4881 ya vau ya — eyam  dajjhai mandiram | 
bhayavam anteuram tenam kisa nam navapekkhaha || 


“There is fire and storm, there your palace is on fire | By this | 
gynaceum is in dangers; why don't you look after it 7” 


In Utt, 9.14 only pada a and b go with pz 
15.4 (200): ith pada a and b of pali Dhp 


su-sukham vata jivama yesam no (!) n'atthi kificanam | 
piti-bhakkha bhavissama deva abhassara yatha ॥ 


Nearer even to Utt. 9.14 a, b is G Dhp* 11.7 (168) a, b : 


5 n 
suha i vada jivamu yesa mu (!) nasti kajani | 
kijanesu manusesu ^ viharamu akijana Il 


In pada b mu draws near mo of Utt. 9, 


14b. As a wh a - 
of Utt, 9.14 have their counterpart in Uda anne padas a 


navarga? (—Uv) 30.44: 
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susukham bata jivamo yesam no nasti kiricanam | 
Mithilayam dahyamanayam na no dahyati kiücanam || 


Comparing pada a of Utt. 9.14 with pada a of Pali Dhp 200 and Uv 
30.44, the Utt. version betrays a higher degree of antiquity through à dic: 
tion of more archaic simplicity which can do without the interjection bata. 
It is the original answer to Indra’s remarks taken by the poet from the 
common stock of contemporary gnomic poetry which well suits the context, 
Therefore I do not follow Alsdorfs words about it (o. ०., p. 14, 12-15): 
“Considering the old fame of this stanza, we shall hardly be wrong in 
assuming that in this case it is not ths answer that fits Indra's words but 
that these words are composed so as to fit the famous stanza in order 
to include it into the samvada." It seems to me demonstrably 
evident that our stanza evolved from a context preserved by the stanzas 7, 
9, 10, 12 and 14 of Utt. 9, referring to events in Mithila in a figurative 
manner, The occurrence of Mithila in Uv, 30. 44c is based on the above 
quoted aacient:Utt. verses and its context. Many of the Dhammpada verses 
will have originally been embedded in and evolved from a certain context 
which we do not have any more. Inthe Utt.—verses under discussion, 
leading to the climax of concluding verse 14, such a context 18 fortunately 
preserved. It seems to me less likely that these verses were merely constr- 
ued for the purpose to hive the famous stanza safely included, which had 
wide currency. Thus we also find the Mithila-verse in MBA XII (17.18 
171.56; 268.4) of the Poona Edition, referred to by Brough, P. 230, under 
168. They all stem from a context reflected by Utt. 9. 7—14 


2. Atmaramji, I, p. 364, n. 1, invites to compare Pali Dhp 8. 4(103) 
with Utt, 9, 34 which reads 


= sahassam sahassanam ^ samgame dujjae jie | 
egam jinejja appanam esa se paramo jao || Bi S 


*He may conquer thousands and thousands of (foes) in a battle where, 
victory is difficult to be obtained; this is the highest victory, when he 
conquers one, himself.” 


This is the appropriate answer of the king to Indra’s words in Utt. 
9.32. e iarr 


I need not quote the Pali parallel which Atmaramjı has quoted ‘and 
which is easily accessible in editions of the Pali 19.8 , 


Let me only quote those parallels which are not easy at hand, (1) 


Patna Prakrit Dharmmapada (=Patna Pk. Dhp)? XX, Sahasra-vargga, 
Verse 3; : 
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samggrame- manuse jine | 


o  sahasram sahsranam f 
; sa ve samggrama-m-uttamo || 


ekam ca pamria-m-(!)attanam 


a in pada c : “he, who conquers 


3 i ali Dhp except Pamn à 
A RS e MN = : d is uppermost in the battle,” 


one, himself, through insight, this one indee 
(2) G Dhp 19. 1 (305)=Brough, 0. 167; 


yo sahasa sahasani sagami manusa Jini | 
eka ji jini atvana so ho sagamu utamu || 


(3) Mahavastu (= Mv) Ill. 434, 17-18=Sahasravarga, verse 3 (Ed. 


Senart) ; 
yo satani sahysranam samgrame manuja jaye | 
yo caikam jaye atmanam sa vai samgram-jit varah || 


(4) Uv 23, 3=Bernhard, p, 291 : 


yah sahasram sahasranám samgrame dvisatam jayet | 
yas catmanam jayed ekam samgramo durjayah sa vai || 


Pada d of this verse goes with pada b of Utt, 9.34 above in 
ular. A true Variant is only in Patna Pk. Dhp 20,30 with its pamria. 
Both the Utt, and the Patna Pk. versions seem to represent the most 
ancient ones available so far. 


3, Atmaramji rightly connects Utt. 9. 40 with the Sahasravarga too, the 
sterotype features of which point into this direction. Yet I am not able to 
quote parallels which meet with the particulars of this stanza. It reads : 


jo sahassam sahassanam mase mase gavam dae | 
tassavi samjamo seo adintassa vi kimcana || 


^ Jacobi (p. 39) translates : “Though a man should give, every month, 
thousands and thousands of cows, better will be he who controlls himself, 
though he gives no alms.” 


This verse may belong to a Sahasra-varga of a Dhammapada-collection 
of verses we do not know, or it-may have been composed by the poet 
himself in this particular way on the lines of a stereotyped diction. At any 
rate, Naml's answer very well fits Indra’s exhortation Breeding M तीत Uf 
9, 38, 


4. Utt. 9.44, the Dhp-parallel of which has been quoted by Átmaramjt , 
(I, n.l, pp. 372-373), runs as follows : 


rau mase  mase tu jo balo kus'aggenam tu bhumjae | 
na so sukkbaya-dhammassa kalam agghati solasim || 
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«An ignorant man may eat but a blade of Kusa-grass evry month 


for the sake of his penance), he will not counter-balance the sixteenth part 
(of merits) of him who possesses the well-taught dharma.” 


Pali Dhp 5.11 (70) of Bala-vaggo : 
mase mase  kus'-aggena balo bhurijeyya bhojanam | 
na so sankhata-dhammanam kalam — agghati solasim || 
Patna PK. Dhp 20. 14 of Sahasra—varggab (fol. 220. 1—2) : 
mase mase kusaggrena balo bhuiijeya bhojanam | 
na tam sakkhata—dhammanam kalam  agghati sodasim || 
Uv 24, 208 of P:yalavarga— Bernhard, p. 305 : 
mase  mase Kusagrena, yo hi bbuiijita bhojanam | 


na tat svakhyata-dharmasya kalam arghati sodasim || 
Mv III. 435. 19-20 = Sahasra-varge verse 14 in Senart's edition : 
mase mase Kusagrena balo bhumjeya bhojanam | 


na so svakhyata-dharmanam kalam arghati sodasim || 

A survey of these parallels shows that Utt. 9. 440 and Uv 24. 2086 
5 closer to each other with sukkhaya-dhammassa and svakhyata—dhare 
masya respectively, while the versions of Pali Dhp, Patna Pk. Dhp, and 
Mv go together in regard to-dharmanam in pada c. We already noticed in 
§ 2 of this article that the versions of Utt. and Uv agree in a particlar 
wording of respective padas. 

The above study has shown that our Utt.-chapter contains very ancie- 
nt materia] belonging to the common gnomic tradition of Ancient India, 
crossing sectional boundaries. 


Notes : 

1 Uttarádhyayanasutram. Samskrta-cchaya-padarthan 
prakasika-Hindi-bhasa-tika-sahitam ca. Anuvadaka : Sri Sri Sri 1008 upadhyaya 
Atmarama Ji maharaja. Bhaga 1-3, Lahaur, 1939, 1941, 1942, 

The Uttaradhyayanasutra edited by J. Charpentier. Upsala, 1922. 

L. Alsdorf, Namipavvajja : Contributions to the Study of a Jain Canonical Legend, 
‘in : Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown, American Oriental Society, 
1962, New Haven, Conn,, pp. 8-17; included in Ludwig Alsdorf, KLEINE SCHRI- 
FTEN, herausgegeben von A. Wezler, Wiesbaden, 1974, pp. 215-224. 


3 Of. Suttagame Edition II, pp. 988-989. 

4 H. Jacobi, Gaina Sütras Translated from Praktit. 
Sūtra : The Satrakritanga Sūtra, Oxford, 1895. 

5 About bhayavam, see Alsdorf, o.c. (ref. 2) pp. 10-11=pp. 217-218. 

6 The Gandhari Dharmapada edited with an. Introduction and Commentary by J. 
Brough London, 1962 (London Oriental Series. Volume 7). 

7 Udanavarga herausgegeben von F. Bernhard, Band l : Goettingen, 1965; Band 2, 
Indices, Konkordanzen, Synoptische Tabellen : Goettingen, 1968. 

8 Take the Nalanda Devanagari Edition, pp. 17-58. 

dA photostat copy of the Pk. Dharmmapada Ms, photographed by R. Sankrtydyana 
1935 in Tibet, has been made accessible to me through the kindness ee Dr iy 

Sayed ‘Hasan Askari, then Director of K. है; Jayaswal Research Institute, Museum —— 
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A NOTE ON THE 
GRAMMATICAL PARIBHASAS OF THE SIDDHAHEMA SYSTEM 


J. M. Shukla 


Each Sanskrit grammatical system rests on a number of basic works 
belonging to it. They area book of aphorisms (Sutrapatha), a book of roots 
(Datupatha), a book of word-groups (Ganapatha), a book of instruction 
about rules of pronunciation Siksa or Varnasutra) a collection of the 
rules of interpretation (Paribhasapatha), a book of accent rules (Pbitsütra. 
patba) and a book of Unadi suffixes (Unadisutrapatha). In a majority of 
cases they. are composed by one scholar after whom the system gets its 
name, For the Paninian school the Astadhyayiof Panini is the basic Sütra 
work of aphorisms which develop and complete the grammatical system of 
Panini. The Dhatupatha, Ganapatha and the Siksa are fathered on Panini, 
the Paniniya Sikga being understood as composed by a very late Pānini- 
enthusiast who did not mind inaccuracies and misstatements in the face 
of devotion for Panini. Serious students of Panini explore the problem of 
the authorship of Dhatupatha and Ganapatha and even the Sütrapatha.! 


Paribhasas or rules of interpretation concern themselves with the rela- 
tion between sūtras and their applicability and with the enunciation of 
broad grammatical principles. Panini has included about forty eight parl- 
bhasa rules as aphorisms in the first Pada of the first Adhyaya of Astadh- 
yays, without using the term Paribhaga in his work, While explaining ; and 
commenting on Panini’s sutras Katyayana has added a number of Vartl- 
kas which can be understood as paribhasas helpful in thc interpretation of 
the Papinian rules. The wording of these Paribhass Vartikas is akin | 
Katyayana’s other Vartikas. An early work called Paribhasasucana, a list 
‘of Paribhasas with a commentary, is fathered on Vyadi who was रे conte- 
mporary of Panini and who certainly lived before. Katyayana. Vyadi's 
pivotal work laid under debt all later Paribhasa works com adi u à the 
eighteenth century. It is a perennial fountain from which all DNE and 
non-Paninian schools derive their Streams of inspiration, EE agp 
Paribhasa rules following the remarks of K 
on, swelling so that we have now about five hu 
in the Paninian and non-Paninian Systems. 
added by non-Paninian schools, 


atyayana and Patañjali went 
ndred and fifty Paribhasas 
A few of these have been 


zs In the Siddha Hema system we 


Nb. have the Sūtra- i - 
Sabdanusasana in seven adhyayas, Peg oon वप 


the eighth adhyaya giving rules fof 


1 Von Rober Birwe: Studien Zu Adhyaya II[ der Astadhyayi Paninis Wiesbaden 1966 
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Prakrit languages. We have a Dhatupatha, a Ganapatha and a Linganus- 
asana. As for the Paribhasas Hemacandracarya (H) at the end _of his 
Brhadvrtti on Samarthak Padavidhik (vii.4.122) has added a list of fifty seven 
paribhasas. He calls them nyayah and states that he has selected them from 
those that are understood from scientific grammatical discussion (Sastre suci- 
tah ) and those that are well-known in general discussion (lokaprasiddhah). 
H. has used the word Nyaya in a broader sense and not inthe sense of re- 
asoning or argumentation (nyaya) or a maxim from ordinary life (lokanyaya) 
as Nagesa has suggested in the beginning of bis Paribhasendasekhara. H. has 
omitted a number of unimportant Nyayas and a few of his Sutras which in 
his Brhadvrtti he calls Paribhasas. > 


A Of these fifty seven Paribhasas Syan rupa sabdasyasabdasamjna (1) 
yathasamkhyamanudesak samanam (10) and — adyantavadekasmin (5) are 
Panini’s sütras 1.1,67, 1.2.51, and 1.1.21 respy. 


B The following nyayas are based on Vartikas of Katyayana : 


7 ekadegavikrtamananyavat | —Va. 4 on Si, Su. 2 
14 arthavadgrahane nanarthakasya | —Va. 11 on VI.4.11 
15 laksanapratipadoktayob pratipadoktasyaiva grahanam | 
—Va. 2 on VI.2.2 

16 namagrahane lingavisistasyapi | —Va. 29 on IV.1.1 
19. sannipatalaksano vidhiranimitiam tadvighatasya |—Va. 3 on 1. 1,39 
20. asiddham bahirangamantarange |—Va. 7 on 1.1.47 and many more. 
23. Krtrimakrtrimayoh krtrime |—Va. 23. on I. 1.23 
32. niranubandhagrahane na sanubandhakasya |—Va. 2 on IV. 1.15 
42. antarangam bahirangat |—Va. 3 on 1.1.5; Va. 9 on VI. 1.108; 

—Va. 8 on J, 4.2; Va. 5 on VII. 1.6. 


| The following nyayas have been selected from ancient lists of Pari- 
bhasas, like those of Vyadi, Sakatayana, Candra, Katantra, Jainendra and 
Bhoja and are also found in the wel-known lists of grammarians later 


than Heniacandra 


6 prakrtivadanukaranam | 
7 ekadesavikrtamananyavat | 
13 arthavasadvibhaktiviparinamah | 
17 prakrtigrahane yanlubantasyapi | 
22 gaunamukhyayormukhye karyasampratyayab | 
29 nimittabhave naimittakasyapyabbavah | 
» 30 sanniyogaiistanamekapayenyatarasyapyapayah | 
32 niranubandhagrahane na sanubandhakasya | . 
36 purvepavada anantaran vidhin badhante nottaran | vua 
37 madhyepavada purvanvidhin badbante nottaran | 
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‘ ‘40 yena naprapte yo vidhirarabhyate sa tasyaiva badhakah | 
"^ Nageéa in his Paribhasendusekhara does not include no. 13. 


The following are found in lists earlier than that of H. but not In 


later lists. 
28 uktarthanamaprayogah | 
38 yar vidhirh pratyupadeionarthakab sa vidhirbadhyate | 


39 yasya tu vidhernimittamasti nasau vidhirbadhyate | 
The following have been accepted from wel-known lists : 


8 bhutapurvakastadyadupacarah | 
— found in Jainendra (3) and Bhoja (39) 


9 bhāvini bhutavadupacarah | i 
— found in katantra (14) and Candra (26) 
li vivakşātah karakani |— found in Candra (68) and Bhoja (46) 
21 na svaranantarye |—This is taken from the well-hnown 
Paribhasa najanantarye bahistvapraklrptih | | 
24. Kvacidubhayagatih | 
—This Is found in Sakatayana (36), Jainendra (v) and Bhoja (76) 
25 Siddhe satyarambho niyamarthah | 
—found in Katantara (59), Jainendra (1) and Bhoja (74) 
26 dhatoh svarüpagrahane tatpratyaye karyavijianam | 
—found in Jalnendra (31), Bhoja (75) and Purusottamadeva (55) 
28 uktarthanamaprayogab |—found in Vyadi (51), Sakatayana (53), 
Candra (28) and Kalapa (62). 
33 ekanubandhagrahane na dvyanubandhakasya | ie 
—found in all lists except katantra, kalapa and Nage: 
: b Nagesa. 
A anityamagamasasanam |—found in all except पतत Nagel 
{43 niravakasam savakasat |— found in Candra j i 
50) and B D 
444 varnatprakrtam | Lieben 
—found in katantra (81), Jainendra (7 j 
; ; 2 
46 upapadavibhakteh karakavibhaktih | i 


—found in all except Vy Sakata 

a coe pt Vyadi and Sakatayana. 
—found in katantra (41), kala 
j 4 j 

52 parannityam |—found in kalapa (51) C 7 dur, Oe 
53 nityadantarangam |—found in Jainendra (80) and Katantra (93 
54 antarangaccanavakagam |—found in katantra (79) a d a 
55 utsargadapavadah | ope कट 
—found in Katantra (63), Kala i 

, pa (48), Jainend j 
56 apavadatkvacidutsargopi | gion duse qi 
—found in all earlier lists except Jainendra, but not found in any latet, 


. 
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F So far as indebtedness to a single paribhasa authority is concerned, 
Hemacandra can be understood to have accepted eight nyayas verbatim 
from Bhoja's list : 


3 rtorvrddhimadvidhavavayavebhyah | This is Bhoja No. 107 
1] vivaksatah karakani | This is Bhoja No. 46 
12 apeksato dhikarab | This is Bhoja No. 48 
31 nanvaciyamananivrttam pradhanasya | This is Bhoja 80 
34 nanubandhakrtanyasarupyanekasvaratvanekavarnatvani | 
This is Bhoja no. 83, Both have followed the wording of 
Vyadi (13) and Sakatayana (16) 


35 samasantagamasamjnajnapakagananarnirdistani anityani | 
This is Bhoja no. 84 


48 sarvebhyo lopah | This is Bhoja no. 99 
57 nanistartha sastrapravrttib | This is Bhoja 107. 


Hemacandracarya is not much indebted to Sakatayana (Jr. and 
Jainendra lists of Paribhasas. He has made a judicious use of all the 
earlier Paribhasas and has accepted only those which are indispensable to 


his system. 


The Acarya found the following self-coined nyayas necessary for the 
study of his system. They are nos. 4, 18, 45 and 49. They are simple 
general statements, 


Hemahamsagani added sixty five nyayas to the list offered by H. 
They have been selected by him from a wide variety of Paribhasa lists 
wel-known in his times. He also added eighteen more making the total as 
one hundred and forty. He added an auto-commentary to the list. 


As Hemacandracarya is very largely indebted to Panini for the plan 
and the stucture of his system and as he has accepted a great bulk of 
sütras either verbatim or with minor changes from the Astadhyayi, the 
question of examining the validity, authorship and internal plan of his 
System as consistent with the nyayas given by him does not arise. 
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THE OFFERING OF DISTICS (DOHAPAHUDA) 
Translated from Apabhramsa with Critical Notes 


Colette Caillat 


Ap.= Apabhramsa 

D=Delhi ms. of Dp (cf. Pd, Intr. 9. 9.) 

d.=doha (a b c d denoting the four padas) 

Dp=Dohapahuda (quoted mostly following Pd, infra) 

K=Kolhapur ms of Dp (cf. Pd, Intr. p. 100.) 

= Nagari ed. (the text as printed in Pd) 

Pd.-=Pahuda Doha of Ramasimha Muni. An Apabhraméa work on Jain mysticism. 
Critically edited.....by Hiralal Jain, Karanja 1933 (Karanja Jaina Series 3) 

Pkr.= Prakrta 

PPr=§ri Yogindudeva's Paramatmaprakasa (Paramappapayasu). An Apabhrarhnga Work 
on Jain Mysticism. . . .and also Yogasara. . . .edited by A. N. Upadhye, Agas 
19738 (Srimad Rajachandra Jaina Sastramala 3) [a preliminary ed. had been publi- 
shed in 1934] 

Skr.=Samskrta 

Tagare=G. V. Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apabhraméa, Poona 1948 (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series 5) 

v.J.=varia lectio. In some cases, both variants are translated, (or two possible meanings 
given), and printed on two parallel lines 

( )=added for translation's sake 

see (। . . ), C... .=double entendre 


Several scholars have recently drawn attention to the mysticism with 
which the works of some great Jaina philosophers are imbued; they have 
even listed - to quote Dr. V. Raghavan - ‘some gems of sayings of Jain 
saints and mystics’? j 


The new edition of Yogindu’s Paramatmaprakaga (Paramappapayasu) 
and Yogasara? will be welcomed by all those who are interested. in this 
trend of thought. In fact, the early and lasting celebrity of both these trea- 
tises is not to be denied : the Dohapahuda, compiled by Ramasjha- muni 


` borrows about one fifth of its dohas from these poems, as shown by Hira- 


lal Jain, in the introduction to the edition of this work-by him entitled 


—— 


iis AY Raghavan, “Some gems of sayings of Jain saints and mystics”, The Adyar Bull i 
38 (1974), Mahavira Jayanti Vol., p. 225-228; also A. N. Upadhye, Paramatmaprakasa i 


(cf. n. 2), p. 43f.; 23ff; Kamal Chand Sogani, “Fundamentals of Jaina mysticism’, Vish- 


yeshvaranand Indological Journal 3, 2 (1965), 255-272=Vishy. Indol. Paper Series 155." 
2 $n Yogindudeva's Paramatmaprakasa (Paramappapayasu), An Apabhramsa Work ‘on 


Jain Mysticism . . . and also Yogasara . . . edited by A. N. Upadhye, Agas 1978९: 
(Srimad Rajachandra Jaina Sástramála 3)—a preliminary ed. having been published in, 
1934 
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C Caillat 
176 Colette Cai 


Pahudadoha, according to one of the two available Eo pe E s] 
book 18 now, unfortunately, out of print. But a नी i À E s ! of 
these Apabhramsa stanzas might be useful as a RU AIT. E EN 
diffusion of what has been termed “an Apabhram$a work o ysticism^, 

much akin to that of Yogindu’s : he 
-the muni, or, as he often calls him, the 
yogin (Ap. joiya), to make a clear distinction वरन his Eb and 
all that is “other”, different; moreover, to realize gyet only the jiva is the 
true Self (atman, Ap. appa), “made of Roowled se , “free from ageing and 
death”, and that it is fundamentally, identical with the Supreme Reality, 
Thus, the yogin should strive to transcend the empirical world, and should 
live contemplating the radiant Paramatman. It गला > pecus that 
many of the dohas coined or assembled by Ramasimha bear similarities with 
developments which are often met with in other strataj of inn religious 
literature, in the Upanisads, Bhagavadgita..., or Buddhist teachings. But I 
shall not go into all these possible comparisons here,2 


In fact, Ramasimha’s aim is 
exhorts the trained Jaina religious, 


Ramasimha signs his anthology in doha 211, which, as a matter | 
fact, seems to be the last stanza of his work, the following eleven dohas 
being most probably spurious? : they will not be translated here. 


Only a few explanatory notes will be given. after the translation. On 
the other hand, in some dohas, and in a few stanzas written in other 
metres, it seems that H. Jain’s text could be improved in various details 
(considering the metre, the other forms - doublets - or phrases which are 
elsewhere met with in the Dp). Therefore, a list of corrections will be added 
as an appendix. The doha rythm has been discussed more than once; in 
most cases, the Dp conforms to the pattern described by A. N. Upadhye 
in the Introduction to his edition of Paramatmaprakaéga : (14-- 12) x 2 moras*. 
Jt will be remembered that, in Ap., a nazalized vowel can be short or 


EA 
1. Pahuda Doha of Ramasimha Muni. An Apabhramía work on Jaina mysticism. 
Critically edited . . . by Hiralal Jain, Karanja 1933 (Karanja Jaina Series 3).—Cn the 
title of the anthology, see Intr. p. 9, 11, 13; the second ms. calls it Dohapahuda, 
which seems preferable, cf. A. N. Upadhye, PPr., Intr., p, 69. 

2, For such comparisons, see H. Jain, Pd, notes, passim; P. K. Gode, ABORI 20, 
1940 p. 188-194, reprinted in Studies in Indian Literary History, I pp. 14-21; quoted 
by V. Raghavan, “The Bhagavadgjia and Jain Literature", Bharatiya Vidya, 10, 1949, 
(K. M, Munshi Diamond Jubilee Vol., 2), p. 80-87; A. N. Upadhye, PPr, Intr. p. 374 
Kamal Chand Sogani, “Comparative study of the expressions of the ethical ideal 
according to the Upanisads, the Gita and Jainism”, Vishv, Indol. Journal 2, 1 
(1964)=Vishy. Indol. papers 102, etc.; C. Caillat, Second World Sanskrit Conference, 
Torino 1975 (Ind ologica Taurinensia 3, 197x), i 1 


4 Cf, PPr, Intr., p. 27. 
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Jong, and the syllabic quantity at the end of a pada is ambiguous M~). 
It would be useful to show the exact rythm of each stanza in case the 
booklet is reedited; but I deemed jt unnecessary, here, fo go into all these 
details, as this sort of adjustment can easily be made by the interested 


reader. 


This translation owes much to the late Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye: but 
for his kind help, * would not have had access to the Dobapahuda. Let 
me express my gratitude for the time he spared for my: benefit, and spent 
in illuminating explanations and discussions, during my visit to Mysore, in 
February 1974. I am thankful that he has been such a learned, generous 
I also wish to thank my friend Miss B. M. Martin, who 
advised me when ! was rendering the text into English: it was a delight 
that she took such keen interest in the work, though she, before, had had 
no contact with Jainism, Finally, I express my heartiest thanks to the editors 
of Sambodhi who readily accepted this contribution to this special issue of 


their Journal, 


and kind scholar. 


1. The Guru is the (sun) which provides the day-light, the Guru is (also) 
the refreshing one (the moon), the Guru is light, the Guru is the God, ` 
(real) Self and the 


He who makes one see the difference between. the 
other, between the various others. j 


2. Be satisfed with that bliss which pertains to the self : 
in the heart of those who think of bliss coming from 
in their heart) the burning thirst does not disappear. 


3. The bliss which (one gets) on having turned his ‘face . against the 


(pleasures of the) senses, when reflecting upon one’s own Self, ... 


even Indra does not get that bliss, when sporting with devis by crores, 


e senses, do not retain them 


other (things), 


| poor man, ( 


4, Those who, though enjoying the bliss of th 
in their heart, 

they will quickly/easily 
thus say the great Jinas. 
though not enjoying the bliss 


i 


get the eternal bliss— 


T : the senses, retain 
5. Those men who, of the senses, ret i 


their emotion in their heart, , ; 3a 
- just like the miserable $alisiktha fish, they (will) fall into hell. हे 


6, In (case of) difficulty, one babbles aad  prattless but it only amuses 


'the world, 

(whereas) when the min 
world will be attained, e. 
Sambodhi 5.2-3 alt Te 
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7. The whole universe has fallen into the disturbances of business ; | 
creates karmans, unconsciously; | 
it does not even for one single moment think of Self,--the means of 

deliverance, 


8, The Self is wandering about in lakhs of births, enduring misery, 
deluded by sons and wives, as long as it does not acquire right 
knowledge and faith. 


9. Do not consider as belonging to the Self (what really is) something else, 
-house, environment, body--all that you most value: 

४ (this is) depending on the karmans, artificially created [=temporary], 
(as) has been taught in the Tradition by the yogis. 


10. Misery bas been transformed into bliss, and bliss into misery 
[K,Ne] by you, o soul, who have been submitted to edlusion 
([V. 1.D] because), o soul, you have been submitted to edlusion; 
therefore deliverance has not been reached. 


11, You do not reach deliverance, 0 soul, if thinking of wealth, environment... 


therefore think only about That (moksa) (through which) you will reach 
That, the supreme bliss. 


12. Do not judge, soul, that this an abode resulting of misdeed, is just 
abiding in your (real) home : 


a net has been fashioned by death, difficult to be removed,-no doubt. 


13. Foolish man, absolutely all is artificial; do not 
husks; 


take pleasure in the immaculate blissful so 
house and environment... 


14. Delusion dissolves, mind dies, (all distincti 
expiration splits, 

Omniscience develops for those whose dwe 
the world, 


pound evidently empty 


journ: quickly leave your 


on between) inspiration and 
ling will be at the top of 


15, The serpent abandons its skin sheat 
abandon; 


(thus) he (who) does not put aside the e 
he takes the insignia (of a religious), 


h, (but) his venom he does not 


motion of enjoyments, (though) 


16. That muni who, having left (the bliss 0 
- again has a desire for them, 

he bears the pulling out of his hair, ex 
of the sun—but he wonders to samsara. 


f) the pleasures of the senses, 


posing himself to the burning 
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17. The bliss of the senses lasts for (a) day (or) two; in return, there is 
a series of miseries: 


being mistaken, o soul, do not bring an axe against your Self, your 
trunk, 


18. Brush it with powder, anoint it with oil, give it exercise and refined 
food: 
all this (care) for the body is vain, like service done to villains, 


19. With this body shaky, soiled, worthless, 
why not take this (course of) action which will become firm, stainless, 
worthy ? 


20. Better (resort) to poison, better to poisonous snake, better to fire, 
better resort to living in the forest, 
but not living with the heretics,-which is against the Jina's Law. 


21. These people have eradicated the radical virtues, and they cling to 
the additional virtues : 

just like monkeys having dropped from the branches, they have fallen 
down violently, and been broken ! 


22. If the Self has been understood to be eternal, to have omniscience 
for its own nature, 
then, poor man, how cau love still be bestowed on the body ? 


23, There is no place on earth, among the eighty four hundred thousands 
of rebirths 

where this sou] has not wandered if it does not come up against the 
Jina’s word. 
24, The muni in whose mind knowledge does not flash-(while) creating , 
the cause of karmans, 

he does not reach bliss, (even) if he has in mind all the treatises. 
25 Deprived of the knowledge and faith, o soul, you consider as reality 
the reverse 

you call Self the phenomena built up by the karmans. 


26. “I am fair, I am dark, I am different in colour; 
I have a thin body, I am fat" : o soul, don't consider like this. 


27. You are not a pundit, nor a fool, nor a lord, nor unsupported 


nor à guru, nor some student all these are but a distinction (coming) 


from the karmans. 


28. You are neither cause nor effect, nor a master nor a servent; 


(nor)a brave nor a coward, nor superior nor humble. 
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merit nor sin nor time either, nor the support | : 


nor a body (of matter): 
se principles), except (that which is 


29. You are neither 
ovement, the support of rest 
You are, o soul, not one (of the 
of) the nature of consciousness. 


30, You are not fair, nor dark, you are not one single colour; 


You are not bodily thin, nor fat 
know this to be your owa characteristic 


3]. “I am (not) a great brahman nor à vaigya, neither a ksatriya nor 
the rest 3 

I am not male, neuter, female" : know this to be your characteristic, 
32. “I am a youth, an old man, a child—a brave, a divine pundit- 


a digambara, a buddhist, a $vetambara" : don't imagine all this 


33. Having seen aging and death of the body, have no fear, o soul: 
consider that the Self is the unaging and undying 

consider that the Self is unaging and uadying— 

supreme. brahman, 

the brahman supeme. 


34, -To the body belong both aging and death, to the body the various 
colours . 

know it is to the body that diseases belon 

to the body the sexes, o friend 


v 


35. here is neither aging or death, nor diseases, sexes, colours 
; know the Self from the absolute point of view: 
to the soul not a single one (of the previous) designation(s) (will apply). 


36. If you; call Self the phenomenon relating to the karmans 


then you (will) not reach the supreme 
Sojourn, again der 
to the samsara : 1 बळ 


3 Excepti ng th Self ¥ hich Ig made of k e. menoa 
7 e MW Nowled y 
] | g auy othe r p h eno 


leave that, o soul, and meditate upon your own pure nature 


38, Devoid of colour, mad : $ 
EX € of knowledge, he who realises his own (excellent) 


peaceful, im;naculate, that man is the 
Blissfi ‘ 
Self) attachment ts to be directed Pie 


grit 
39. In the three worlds js s i i i 
M ion 3 13 seen the god Jina, (and) in the great Jina this 


in the great Jina is seen the ( 
i whole universe: no diference can be 
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40. One says : “Understand, understand the Jina !" 
Whom else, friend, should one understand 
if the Self has been understood as distinct from the body, as made 
of knowledge? E 


4]. One says: “Bow, bow to the Jina!” To whom (else) should one bow, 
friend, on this earth, 

if the ultimate reality has been understood of the (Self) who dwells’ 
in one’s own body ? 


42. O yogi, so that (your mind) your camel can graze in the lotus—bed, 
release the halter: 

he whose mind had attained the imperishable (and) healthy (state), 
how could ॥९- a wise man - take delight 1n this world ? 


43, Don’t slacken your hold of the five senses ! Restrain two : 
restrain one, the tongue; and the second one, (contact with) anothor 
woman, 


44. The five bulls have not been guarded; you have not gone into the 
Nandanavana; 

neither the Self bas been known, nor the other; so you have gone into | 
homelessness ! 


45, The affection of your beloved, dear companion, has fixed outside on 
five rivals; 

his return is not seen—the miserable man who has joined with 
another ! 


46. The mind knows the (real) teachiug when he sleeps without preocc- 
upation; 


he who joins his thoughts with the (30110 US. urs t, 


unthinkable (supreme Self), (m 
then achieves the unpreoccupied state. 


| | 47. For those who stick to the (right) road, contemplating before (them, 
selves), 

if a thorn pricks their foot,—let it prick ! 
they are not culpable. 


48. Leave (him), leave (him), quite free; let him go where he thinks; - 
> let him advance towards the great city of Perfection: 
don’t feel joy or sadness. 


> 


$ 49, The mind has joined the supreme Lord, and the supreme Lord the 
‘mind; j E Ju A 
e | both remain having become identical: to whom should I address my Ü 
puja? ds 
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50, [v. 1. D.] How is the god attained ? Where has the supreme | 
gone ? 


How can he be forgotten, who is the Blissful Siva all permeating १ 


51. © dear, whatever is other, that is another; 
another is not the Self. i 

I shall be cremated, but (the Self) will remain : 
he will not turn back to contemplate. 


52. Foolish man, everything absolutely is a product of karmans; there is 
nothing which is not karman-produced. 

While the soul marches on, the hut has not gone : 
contemplate this allegory, 


53. The god who dwells iu your body-his temple-, 
accompanied by his Sakti, 

who is be, yogi, there, this Siva with Sakti? quickly search for their 
difference, 


54. He does not age, (or) die, nor is born, he, whoever he is, [v. 1. D] 
who is supreme, without beginning; 


soverelgn of the three worlds, made of knowledge, he is the (Blissfull) 
god Siva—surely. 


| 55. Without Siva the Sakti does not function; on the other hand, Siva is 
(essentially) without Sakti; 


f when both are known. the whole universe is uaderstood, delusion has 
disappeared. j 


56. Another thing: as long as you have not noticed your nature as being 
composed of knowledge, 


your thoughts, being the prey of imaginations and indecisions—(though) 
cómposed of knowledge—are consumed miserbly. 


57. He who has understood the Self to be eternal 
wledge, with its own nature beiug of the higher bliss 
supreme—he has no other thought, 


healthy, made of kno- 


- 


58. If we know one Jina, we know the in 


1 the contrary, he wh गि) och 
| ० r à A ध 
| छा. y, he who is deluded by delusion, he stays wandering 


of omniscience, 
: sin does not stick to him. 


59, He in whose heart dwells the Self made 
R he remains free in the three worlds 


60, He who, having underst i f 
BEL i ood this as the cause of bondage, does not 
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61. If, inside, the thoughts are soiled, what is the use of austerity, outside? 
whoever you are, fix the Immaculate in your thoughts, so that you 
free yourself from dirt, 


62. That which has fixed on the Immaculate the mind— marching towards 
the (pleasures of the) senses and passions 

that only is the cause of freedom not all the rest, fourmulas (and) 
versic]es 


63. If, eating and drinking, o soul, you reach the permanent freedom, 
why did the Lord Rsabha renounce all the bliss of the senses ? 


64. Your body, (as) a whore, consumes you continuously, poor man, 
while your thoughts have not become immaculate, identical with the 
supreme (Self). 


65. He whose mind is not irradiated by knowledge destroying all imagi- 
nations 


how can he attain eternal bliss, (even) if he expounds all the (religious) 
Laws ? 
66. He in whose mind dwells the supreme Self,—having renounced all 
occupations 


he ultimately reaches the supreme course, having destroyed the eight 
karmans 


67, Excepting the Self, an abode of virtue, you are meditating another 
meditation ! 

(But,) poor man, to those whose composition includes no-science, how 
can Omniscience accrue ? 


68, The Self is solely vision, Omniscience; all the rest is profane. 


O yogi, only this is to be meditated on, which is the essence of the 
three worlds. 


तः 


69. The Self is made of vision and knowledge; all the rest is a trap: 
having known this, 0 yogi, leave the network of treachery, 


70. Excepting the Self—the jewel of the universe, if people. delight in 
other thing(s) (they are heretics): 
What else (can be said)? Are there horns on the heretic's heads? 


71. Excepting the Self—the jewel of the universe—poor fool, don't medi- 
“tate upon something else: 
for him who really knows the emerald, what is the value of glass ? 


72. The Law 1s obtained by the good maturations, poor man—the Law. 
less by the bad maturations: 
the soul, who is remoyed from both these, is not reborn. 
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फ i en spontaneously 
73, Karmans have joined spotaneously and have been sponte y | 


० yogi, no doubt. j 
What else (can be said)? Are villages inhabited by travellers, whose 


natural] habit is nomadic १ 


74. Don't confuse the soul with what is different (from it), if you fear 


the misery (of transmigration): 
a thorn, even the size of a sesamy husk causes suffering—necessarily, 
? 


© 


45. Sin is destroyed instantly by reflection upon the self: l 
alone, the sun destroys the density of darkness in the twinkling of an eye, 


76, © yogi, he in whose heart dwells the one supreme god— 
removed from birth and death, he attains the supreme world, 


77. He who eliminates the karmans made in the past, (and) does not 
admit new ones, 

"' me who salutes the supereme Immaculate, 

he becomes the supreme Self, 


78. As long as one has not become spotless and does not have the 
Supreme Immaculate (One) in the mind, 


he develops sin in the Self, he creates karman, all the while, 


79. Moreover: the Self, which is all vision and knowledge, is the imma- 
culate god, supreme, 


The Self is the true path to freedom: know this, o foolish man. 


«80. As long as they go wandering off to false sacred places, they commit 
treacherous misdeeds— 

as long as, through the grace of the Guru, they do not have in mind 
the god within their body. : 


81. You are deluded by greed as long as you are mindful of the bliss of 
the (pleasures of the) senses— 
88 long as, through the grace of the G i | 
uru, d he (real) 
unshakable faith and knowledge, abe i RANA 
82, He knows only outward appearances, 
he in whom inclinations are Wicked, 
: "although he is possessed of this knowledge 
__. which sheds light on the three worlds, 
E (but) through which the (special 
irge up (in him) . 
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In such circumstances, poor man, very few remember the god (within 
them.) 
104. He whose pleasant mind has halted outside the mind, having broken 


with the (five) elements, 
let: bim move about as he thinks: there will be neither danger nor 


transmigration, 


105. By murdering the living souls, one goes to hell, by offering (them) 


protection, there is heaven: 
the(se) twin paths have been shown (tw you): stick to that one where 


one thinks (it is right). 


i 


106. The happiness (of the senses) lasts: for (a) day (or) 
two; in return, there is a a series of miserics. 
My heart, I instruct you; make aa enclosure (of) your thoughts. 


107. 0 foolish man, one should not delight in (one's) body, the body is not 


the Self; 
contemplate the Self as distinct from the body (and) made of knowledge. 


e 108. As a small cottage for the breaths, such is your body, my girl. 
(/Just as there are cottages, for candalas, so there are crows, my girl). 
Concentrate your affection, o yogi, in that place where the Lord of 

breathing (creatures) dwell. 

109. He who, having left the main trunk, climbs the branches, how could 


he practice yoga ? 
| The garment cannot go to the weaving / be woven, poor man, without 


the cotton having been carded. 


110. When all the indecisions have been cut off,—for those who are absos 


] 
rbed in the nature of consiousness, 
who stay in the meditation of the Immaculate, the Self plays with the 
f Supreme. 
) 111. Today you will quickly conquer the young camel, having set him 
(to yourself) as your target: J ; 
having mounted [on] the camel all supreme muni has freedom from 
° coming and going (in the samsara). 3 
112, © camel, graze, as you please, the creeping herb of austerities in the j 
plain of the Jina's virtues, 
t as long as you do not abolish your uneven | unequal and dangerous 


course In the transmigration of births. 
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113, The austerities are the halter, the observances are the harness; equa. 
nimity and self-taming are the saddle; 
brought up in his house of self-control, the camel has gone towards 
nirvana. 
114. First, you don't know the road; second, you don’t ask anyone: 
contemplate people striving through jungles and 10653, up and down 
the hills | 
115. That noble tree which is far from the road, 
covered with flowers (though it is) has no purpose: 
the exhausted traveller has not rested (there), no hand has been brou. 
ght back with fruit, 


116, They have fallen into the distrubances of the six darganas; 
of their mind has not disappeared; 
The one god has been split into six; so, they don’t go to freedom. 


the error 


117. Excepting the Self—who is unique, supreme (from the absolute point 

of view), (from the profane point of view), there is no other enemy; 
(but) He who has fashioned the karmans, 

if anybody (can), He will make them disappear. 


118. Though I try to retain him, still he fixes 
(object), not on the Self, 


2 ee of the (pleasures of the) senses, the soul wil] bear the misery 


the mind on the other 


119. 0 soul, don’t think: 


“I shall have plersures relatine e x 
such as the fruit of kimpa eer um rh 


ka, such misery you will prepare for yourself. 
120, O soul, you court the 


> (pleasures of the) senses, — for your miser 
you have run straight to them; ; ; $ 


so one is all in flame, just as the fire (flames) with the ghee, 


121, He indeed is an archer wh 
bow) aiming at the immaterial ; 

he is without preoccupation 
accordance with the blissful Real 


० has laid (his arrow on the string | the 


he by whom (mind) has been 1810 in 
ity, 

122, O dear, o friend, what is th is mi 

GC SER i ru ; s the use of this mirror in which the image 


The universe appears to me full of disturbances. 

though he is in the house, the Lord of the house is not seen ! 
123. He ís known as free 
he whose mind - while he is alive - 


is de 
. he has taken the path, the nirvana, Mr 6 
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83. As is taught (to him), so is carried out (by him): 
he is definitely given a (good) mark. 
Or again, he does not roam: his karmans will break of themselves, 


84. The savant makes explanations; but he has not given thought to his 
Self : 
as straw bare of ears, but collected in abundance ! 


85. O pundit of the pundits among the pundits, 
you hive left the ears and pounded the chaff; 

you have been satisfied with (superficial) meaning and text, you don't 
know the supreme Reality: you are a foolish man ! 


86. Boasting of their textual knowledge, they do not have the (real) cause 
in mind : 

like acrobates, expert at (balancing with) their bamboos, achieye noth- 
ing more than handshakes. 


87. Poor man, learn the spark of knowledge— what is the use of a lot of 
instruction ?— : 
that, when kindled, conflagrates merit and sin immediately, 


88. Absolutely everyone struggles to achieve Perfection; 
Perfection [DNe] in the supreme world/[K] s u p r e m e, 
is attained by purity of the thoughts. 


89. 'The whole universe is encountered in the bosom of him jn whom 
stays the Omniscient, pure (One), without beginning: 
no one can go further. 


90. When the Self is established in him Self, nowhere impurity adheres: 
on the contrary, all grave vice that he had becomes excisable. 


91. O yogi, if you practice yoga, if you do not fall into the disturbances 
of E 

your body, this hut, disintigrates; 
you remain exactly as you are, 


1 92. My dear, o mind, o camel, don’t delight in the happiness of the 


Pleasures of the senses 
which do not give uninterrupted bliss; 
168 yourself from them instantly. 


93. Don't be joyful, (or) wrathful, don’t get angry: 
Anger destroys the Law: 


- Sambodhi 5.2-3 
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when Law has been destroyed, one goes to hell, and human 3 
has gone. 


94, The temple (measures) three and a half cubits; 
even for a bair there is no admittance: 

there dwells the Peaccful (/Perfect) Immacuiate (One): become stainless 
and search (for him). 


95. The Self and the (Supreme) other have not joined (simply) if one has 
vigorously bent one’s mind; 
(but) poor man, what will the yogi do who has not that energy ? 


96. This is yoga: the Lord of the yoga who contemplates in the Immacy- 
late, o yogi. 

On the other hand, he who is in the power of the senses, he is, on 
this earth, in the world of the layman. 


97, You are but a foolish man, with all your learning, through which 
your palate is desiccated: 


learn just the one word through which one goes to the Blissfull city 


98. There is no end to Scriptures, time is short, and 


do 1 we are lacking in 
intelligence: E 


better, then, that this should be learnt thro i i 

| b ugh which you i 
destruction of aging and death, you (wi]]) achieve 
99. Within my mind stays the (Self) 

who has no signs, is chaste, unworldly- 

(/ the lover, insignificant, unchaste, of common Stock:) 

for him, the red laquer has bee ; 

alee n brought, so that the whole body be 


100. I have qualities, the belo 0 or 
n yed ha 3 fi i 
न e í i afi 3n concern or quality, (or) f 


(Though) we dwell in one body, 


the body has not unified with the body (=‘we have गी 19० ) 
Ome one’). 


101. Make your friend o i i 
x , yogl, of him whose thou 
t 
[on earth, are not coloured by all the tales or 8115, “ 
त Passions, the six flavours, 


: , Ins the sji i 
| they have practised austerities e slightest attachment, (even) after 
for those the gehenna of death 18 unbearb] 

e. 


03. When the body is di i 
; ५ ssolvin i n 
ring, fixation, meditation, pd oyun dissolves, understanding, 
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contemplate the Self as distinct from the body (and) made of knowledge. 


146. By learning the book(s), how can he attain freedom, he whose 
mind is impure? 
Ready to kill it, the hunter bows, standing at the feet of the dear ! 


147. He who has true knowledge nowhere contemplates Law (which 
would be) devoid of compassion: 
by much churning of water, the hand does not become buttered ! 


148. The virtues even of the good are destroyed when they are in conta- 
ct with evil people: 
fire, together with iron, is hammered frequently. 


149. ]t is not that the whiteness of the conch has not been tested jn the 
fire; i 


(but) it will — surely — disappear if the conch is mixed with khadira 
wood, 


150. The condition of the conch left by the ocean is that 
of the creature who has been kissed by the vile hunters after they 
have taken it by the neck in their hand. ; 
151. when they have abandoned the ocean of qualities, the (conchs) are 
seized on the heap of (various) valuables i 
What is their further destination? They are inflated (with sounds), 


152. O miserable bee! you have savoured the voluptuous fragrance of the 
blossoms of the divine tree 
why did your heart not break — not die — now. that it searches round 
the palasa. 
153. He has his head shaven (to be) a shaveling; he has retained the 
instruction; his desire for the Law has increased; ` 
nevertheless, he has had abandoned the household (only) if desire for 
other (than the Self) has been abandoned. 


154. © dear, those who boast of their nakedness." ' 
who have no esteem for those who are shy of it, 

they do not release anyone of their bindings, 
external or internal. 


155. O dear, stop the mind-elephant—rushing towards the Vindhyas 
he wili break the park of character, and will fall again in samsara 


156. Those who are well read, the knowledgeable ones 

those who have (earned) respect and consideration, 
they, if they fall into the grip of women 

are rotated like a grinding stone 
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157. You have pierced the defence with your fist; you have carresed, you 
will lick (?) until 

you are exhausted (?)—like the oyster with its many tongues (attached) 
39 to the shell. 


| 158. You cut and crush leaves, like the camel that has entered (the pasture); 
| and so you do not know, o deluded one, who cuts and who is cut. 


| 1159. Leaves, water, darbha herb, sesamy, know all these to be of the 
same sort; 

à but that which should be trodden ‘(in the path) to freedom, that—the 
| real cause—is something different, 


160, Don’t cut the leaves, o yogi; don’t stretch the hand to (pick) the fruit; 
$ he for whom you cut (them), he is the (Blissful) Siva, there (in your 
| | heart) : worship (bim). 

1161, In the temple the stone, in the sacred ford the water, in all the 
books the verses... 


objects which are seen to be blossoming, all this will become (transi- 
f tory as) fuel, 


162. For those who are wandering from sacred ford to s 
| fruit has there been? 

b The exterior has been cleansed in water 
111 become ? 


acred ford, what 
» (but) the interior, what has 


|163, You wander from sacred ford to sacred ford, 
| | skin has been washed with water; 


(but) how do you wash this your mind, which 
{ of sin? 


० foolish man! your 


is soiled by the stain 


M164. 0 yogi, he in whose mind the uni 


que god does not dwell, 
removed from birth and death, 


—how does he attain the supreme world? 
4165. He knows the unique one, he knows no i 

other (than t 3 
gods do not understand this man’s behaviou RUNS e RR 


7; he who has this experience 
be alone has knowledge of it: to those 
3 who can 181 
१ Supply a satisfactory 


166, That which it 18 no way possibi 
| (if) told, does not stay in anybo 
| But it does stay in the thoughts than 
this stays anywhere when people 


le to write down (or) to ask, 

dy's thought, 

ks to the Guru’s instruction; : 
retain it thus, 


167. The water of the stream pulls, (but is) 
, pushed back B 
the mighty ship is tossed about by the gale; a eT 
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124, What is the use of many Scriptures, which, 

with (the passage of) time, go to destruction ? 
(That) in consequence of which you are (without scripture/but) imper- | 

ishable, 0 muni, (this is what,) for you, poor man, they call freedom. 


125. They roar fiercely among themselves because of the text of the six | 
darganas. | 
the cause is unique, is supreme; they believe the opposite. 


126. Poor man, there should be no'error onthe part of those who under- 
stand about the Siddhauta, Purana, Veda... 

It is only as long as one has started (on the path) with (true) bliss 
that, o poor man, they call him Perfect, 


127. There is union of Siva and Sakti on the earth in the animal sacrifice, 
Though distinct, the Sakti is associtaed with Siva ; 
Very few are those who understand, | 


128. He by whom the supreme Reality has not been understood to be 
distinct from their own body,... | 
—he is a blind man : how can he show the path to other blind men? | 


129. O yogi, meditate your Self as distinct from the body. | 
If you imagine the body to be the Self, you do not achive nirvana, | 


130. Though he possesses a regal parasol, he is consumed by torments all | 
the time; f 

though (the Self, the god) dwells in his own body, he has stone brou- 
ght to his enclosure/precincts 


131. Don't harm large fat animals all the time ! 
though the god dwells in his own body, he resorts to empty cells ! 


132. Make your friend, o yogi, of him whose thoughts, 
on earth, have not been coloured by the clamours of the (scales of / ) 
passions, the six flavours, the five colours... 


133. Having cut off all the indecisions, fix the mind on the Self; 


then you will get the uninterrupted bliss, you will quickly cross the 
samsara. 


134 © friend, o soul, fix the mind on the noble Jina, renounce (Pleasures 
of the) senses and passions: 


you will proceed towards the great City of Perfection: give water (and 
part with) misery. 


135. © shaveling of the shavelings among the shavelings ! 
Your head has been shaved, shaved your thoughts have not been. 
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He by whom there has been shaving of the thoughts, he has achieved 
the cutting of samsara. 
136. How will the Self be accomplished of him who remains all-permea. 


ted by the Peaceful Being ? 
How (is accomplished) the elimination of merits (and demérits) of 


him, o friend, who wishes (this) for (the sake of) the supreme goal ? 


137. He who is far removed from coming and going ( in the samsara), 
sovereign in the three worlds, i | 
He has been made a god in the Ganges (supposedly) venerable; (acco- 

rding to the point of view) he is endowed with knowledge, devoid of 


knowledge. 
i 
138. Through merit, there accrues great power; 
through power, pride, through pride, delusion of understanding; 
and, through delusion of understanding, hell: let us not have merit ! 


139. On whom shall I concentrate ? before whom shall [ bend ? Whom 
shall I declare touchable (or) untouchable and shall 1 (receive or) avoid ? 

© dear, o friend, with whom shall [ engage a quarrel? Wherever I 
contemplate, there is (only) the Self, 


140. If one has anger in the mind and there is a quarrel, then, an imm- 
aculaté ablution shall be made .: 

Wherever I contemplate, there, there is no one; I do not belong to any 
one nor does any one belong to me, 


141. You have been bowed to, o noble Jina, as long as you have not | 
been recognized within one's body; | 
if you have been recognized within the body, who bows to whom ? 


142. Imaginations and indecisions (continue) —though one does not make 
karmans which create happiness and unhappiness— 

as long as Perfection whose very nature is the Self does not | 
within the heart. 


143, “He is possessed”, people say “he is possessed !” 
Possessed (though you are said to be), don't be shaken: 
[v.1.K3] procee Vto:the: great City of Perfection, having disrupted delusion. 


r 


144. If the imperishable (vow of) not killing is conceived, not the small- 

est misconduct is done. j 

pn pure these in your thoughts, fix your mind on them, and sleep withe 
out preoccupation, having stretched your feet. : 


45, Why papei que prattle abundantly? fherhpeyidsnotathsaselt: 
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the ordinaty knowledge collides likewise with the superior knowedge: 
then begins the next episode. 


168. To the various sounds that are heard in the sky then no evil thou- 
ght is said for a reply in echo; the mind, together with the five senses, 
decline (and set) 

O poor man, then the supreme Reality stands out clearly. 


169. In the imperishable and healthy supreme course (of existence), they 
do not yet absorb themselves; > 

the error of their mind has not been broken; (but) thus, the days are 
counted. 


170. O yogi, stop the camel going towards the innate (common) condition; 
if sent forth towards the imperishable and healthy (goal), he will natur- 
ally keep himself in check. 


171. Inthe imperishable and healthy course, throw the mind and let it (go): 
the creeping herb of coming and going (in the samsara) will be cut 
off, be sure about it. 


172. So is the Self meditated, having fixed one’s thoughts immoyably: 
it is gone to the great City of Perfection, haying destroyed the eight 

karmans, 

173, Studying the character of the letters, inked they have become 


emaciated; 
(but) one point, the supreme point, they have not known; 


where the Self has arisen, where it is absorbed 


174, Having broken their duality, I have made them one; for the sake 
of the mind, I did not allow to graze the creeper herb 

I am the disciple of this Guru: I have no desire for anything else, 
posee In front, behind, in the ten directions, where(ver) I contemplate, 


there He is. 5 
So, my errors have disappeared; inevitably one asks nothing/nobody. 


176. Just as salts dissolves in water, so (it is) if the thoughts get dissolved, 
The soul has become identical (with the Self), how can it achieve 

concentration (with him) ? 

177. If you reach be it only one pada (foot/sojourn), I will make a 


remarkable ovation (for you): $ 
(it would be) just as, if a finger or a foot are visible, the whole body 


(and) the head also (are seen). 
Sambodhi 5,2-3 
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178. For those who wander from sacred ford to sacred ford, the body ig 
consumed by torments; 

(but) by self-meditation of the Self, allow (oneself ) the sojourn, the 
nirvana, 


179. For him who wanders from sacred ford to sacred ford to contemplate 
the Lord, o yogi, 

Siva—He who roved with you (though)!—has nevertheless remained 
inaccessible. हि 
180, The foolish man contemplates the temples which have been made by 
the people; 

he doesn’t look at his own body, wherein stand the Blissful Siva, the 
Peaceful One ! 


181, One has bustled about to the left and to the right; in the middle 
remains the void; 

here (and there) are villages; but the 
village his dwelling. 


lord of the yoga makes another 


182, O god, you are my 

twilight, 

you will remain having 
will fall into the void, 


183, O Master, give me this instruction 
in which the intell 
declines (and sets); 


What is the use of others, the gods 9 


preoccupation, As midday passes to its end, at 


gone into the sleep (of meditation): the hamlet 


ect will be cut and crushed, (in which) the mind 


184, One has not been given the knowledge of the ritual 
bolic) distinction(s) between water, Jeaves.., 

‘There is no union of the Self and of the (Su 
rable Ganges is worshipped, as a god ! 


» (nor) of the (sym- 


Preme) Other; the mise- 


185, There is no union of the Self and 
Es of the (Suprem ; in; 

and going (in the Samsara) has not been giat €) Other; the coming 

. while pounding the husk, ti Cr 

to the hand! 7 me has passed, the rice has not stuck t0 


186, Siva dwells in 
| temples (elsewere); 


(Your) body, hi; temple; (but) you are surveying 


y mind: you i 1 
wander in search of alms! a ae cette Hefe (Being). 
187. You wander in jun 
space, 


gle, temple, sacred ford..., surveying even the 
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O dear, the wolves have scattered, the flocks ~ the people - are wandering! 


188. Having left the two paths, he goes in between, (without a goal/) 
miserable. 
If he achieves a goal, he obtains the fruit of neither of these two (paths). 


189. O yogi, uneyen/unequal and dangerous is the course of activities; the 
mind does not go to the restraint; 

to the bliss of the (pleasures of the) senses ~ his sacred ford — he goes 
again and again. 


190. (The mind, as long as it is bound, wanders through/to the three 
worlds (and) does not make a step (to be) free. 
(but) see, o yogi, (unbound) the camel doer not take a false step, 


191. Truth (or) reality is not seen— wandering through the samsara, 
encircled by the battalions (of the senses), the soul wanders, banished 
in strange jungles. 
192, To him who makes the unhabited places his habitation, and inhabits 
the empty one, 
an offering is to be made, ० yogi, to him who has neither sin nor 
merit, 


193, He who eliminates the karmans made in the past, (and) does not 
admit new ones, 
who, day after day, meditates the god Jina, he becomes the supreme 


Self. 


194. He who courts the (pleasures of the) senses, (and) moreover commits 
numerous sins, 
he goes as a host to hell—he takes his karmans as companions, 


195. (In hell, people are consumed by torments 
by means of holes filled with the nauseous smell of excrements and urine, 
like a dog through laceration of his skin, 


ES Even for the onlookers, o foolish man, o poor man, there is no 
bliss through love-making; 
O dear, it is only a small hole for urine, but no one will forgo it ! 


197. Meditate the noble Jina, o soul, after you haye crushed .the (plea- 
Sures of the) senses and passions: 

you will nowhere see misery, o poor man, — after you haye become a 
Sojourn/it is the sojourn— with no aging, no death. 


198. Renounce the (pleasures of the) senses and Passions, o poor man, 
and fix the mind on the Self; 
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after you haye reduced to powder the four courses of destiny, you 
will reach the incomparable supreme Self (/sojourn). 


199. By having withheld the-inflow of the senses, 0 mind, you will know 
the supreme Reality. 
Excepting the Self, made of knowledge, all other treatises are make 


-believe. 


| 200, Do not think of the (pleasures of the) senses, o soul; the (pleasures 
of the) senses are not beneficial ——— 
when one courts them, sweet, afterwards they cause miseries. 


201. Coloured by the (pleasures of the) senses and the passions, he does 
not dedicate his thoughts to the Self; : 
having bound the karmans of evil deeds, he wanders long to samsara. 


202. Having renounced the (pleasures of the) senses, o poor man, make 
total renunciation of delusion; i 

day after day meditate the supreme sojourn; thus, let this be your 
exercise, 


203. He has overcome the breathing, his eyes do not blink, he is free 
| from all activity, 
(if) he has reached this state...—this is yoga, there is no doubt. 


| 204. When all activity of the mind has been cut off, 
when also the the presence of passion and wrath has been broken, 
when the Self is established in the Supreme Self, there js nirvana. 


205. You court the (pleasures of the) senses, 0 soul, having left your own 
nature (which is that) of the Self; 


e you will go to another course of bad destiny: thus, this js your exercise! 


206 (Neither) formula or versicle, nor fixation nor meditation: 
nor is the control of the breath practice practised 
Thus, the muni sleeps (the sleep of) supreme bliss: 
this earthly bustling is pleasant for no one! j 


207. After one has practised Many sorts of fasts 
the inflow of karmans); 


why ask many qustetions in detail? there is no question to be asked. 
| 208. After one has practised austeriti 
preached by the Jina, well famous, 


l i this is the shedding of karmans— ० 
| by me to you, 


» this is the stopping (of 


65, has practised the tenfold law, 


Soul— it has been expounded clearly - 
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the tenfold Law preached by the noble Jina, the essence of which is 
love, 
—so that you cut off samsara. 


210. Existence after existence, I wish to practise the right faith, existence 
after existence (to practise) the pious death, 

existence after existence, I wish to have a guru who bans the diseases 
which surge up in the mind, 


211. Having realized with single mindedness soul, the twelve relfexions 
the muni Ramasimba says thus,-so that you will reach the Blissful 
City (of Siva). 


NOTES 
[A] 
2(c) cintantaham : cintantaham (cf. PPr 2,254) 
5(a) visaya suha : visayasuha (cf. Dp 4) 
18(d) dujjanauvayara : dujjana uvayara p 
20(d) mitthatiya : micchattiya हैः 
23(b) -majjhami : -majhammi 


42(c) akhaini ramaim : akhai niramai (cf, Dp 169) 
49(c) samarasi hui :  samarasi-hui 
50(a) arahijjai deu : urahijjai kai deu (v.1.D) 


(d) savvamgau : sayvamgayau 
55(d) mohavilinu : moha vilinu 
56(c) samkappa- : sakappa- 
58(c) nacarisu : mavari su (su, cf. 68 c, 165 a) 
58(a) eku : ekku 
61(a) abbhintaracitti vi mailiyaim : abbhintara citti mailiyai 
66(a) paramapau : paramappau (2; cf. 193, 198) 
16(b) eku Ji : ekku ji 
80(c) guruhum : perhaps prefer (cf.v.1. D) : 80(c) -uham/ 


81(c) -uhum [cp. 184(c) appaparahu] 
185(a) -ahan] 
83(b) padhiyai : padhijjai cf. 6(d) pavijjai...; or padhiyai 
(2, cf. 140(a) kalahijai); or padhiyat? 
83(c) gammagammai : gammagammai (cf. Tagare p. 313 $143) 
(d) bhajesahim appunu kammaim : bhajjesahim kammaim 


85(b) chandivi : chandevinu (cf. 37(c), 151(a), 188(a)) 
86(d) parahatthada : para hatthada - 

90(d) acheu : accheu i 

105(c) java la : javala (cf. PPr Intr. p. 57; corr. Tagare 


p. 321-2 8150) 
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119(c) kim pakahi : kimpakahi 
| 120(b) swhika ena : sahi kaera 
| | 127(a) Sivasattihim : Siva Sattihim 
130(a) pai : paivi 
131(a) garuvada : sugaruvada 
133(a) todivi > todevi 
136(b) sawamgao : sawamgu 


| | 141 (0) dehamajjhammi : dehamajjhai 
(c): 2majjhammi : -majjhai 

142 (k only; (b) evidently corrupt) f | 
suhasuhajanayam : suhajanayam (cp. 136(c) punnavisijjanu) | 
(c) appasaruvasiddhi : appasariva siddhi 


f (d) pariphurai ४ paripphurai 

१15008) samkhasamuddahim : samkha samuddahim 
M 155(a) ammiya : ammie र 

158(c) eva na +) evam na 

160(a) pattiya : pattiya 

\ '165(a) suveyai...veyai : su veya i... veya i 

| 168(d) mudha : vadha 

169(a) akhai : akkhai | 


173(a) akkharacadiya : akkharavadiya 
l76(8) paniyaham : panie (cf. Hc. 4,418) 
(c) samarasi $ samarasū 
187(c) ammiya : ammie 
197(b) visayakasayaham : visayakasayaim 
199(a) indiyapasaru nivariyaim ; indiyapasaranivariyaim (v.1.D) 


203(c) eyaim : omi 
i205(c) jaisihi : Jaisi hi (2) | 
s : 19, 23, 82, 138, 195, 263, 204. 
[B] | 


eq "Brio! 2 i 
he various others’ » especially the empirical “other?, and the 
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21. mula-guna, uttara-g., etc. For all technical terms, cf, Pd Notes ad 
locum; or, the case being, Walther Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas...... ; 
Berlin Leipzig 1935 (Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie und Altertum- 
skunde 3,7) The Doctrine of the Jainas. Described' after the old sources... 
translated... by Wolfgang Beurlen. Delhi...[1962]. 


n 


29. Enumeration of the tattvas recognized by the Jaina doctrine; hence, 
perhaps, H. Jain’s translation nahu, ‘‘nabha’’, But the list is neither exha- 
i ustive nor systematic. Of the first tattva, the jiva, first a negative, then the 
positive definition is given 


! 72. There are three parinamas, Subha, asubha, $uddha; the jiva should be 
“beyond punya and papa (compare Dhammapada 39, 267, 412; Kausitaki 
Upanisad 1, 4, etc; cf. Kamaleswar Bhattacharya, L'atman-brahman dans 
le bouddhisme ancien, Paris 1973, App. 1 “Par dela le bien et le mal”, 
p. 143 ff). 2297 

86. vamsa-vihattha, H. Jain “vamsavihyoa”; but cf, Sheth, Paia-sadda-mah- 
annavo, s, v. vihattha 2: “kugala, daksa” vdrg 

96, For the syntax, compare d. 203.—A partial definition of yogic ‘experie- 
nce is given here. 

105 d, adapted from PPr 2,127 d: jahim ruccai (v.l. bhavahi) tahi laggu. 
168, Evocation of yogic experience, ‘ i 5 
177-d. Cf. the legends refered to by Gustav Roth, JOI 24, 1974 (Special 


issue to calebrate 2500th year of Nirvana of Bhagavan Mahavira) p 
- ff., ubi alia 


|| er 
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ADINATHA NEMINATHA UPADHYE 
I Life Sketch 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye was born (1906) in a village, Sadalga, District 
Belgaum, in a family of priests by tradition but agriculturists by 
profession, After finishing his primary education in the village, he went 
to Belgaum for his high school education. After passing the matriculation 
examination, he completed his college education in the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, and the Willington College, Sangli. He passed his B. A. examin- 
ation in Honours Division with Sanskrit as the special and Ardhamagadhi 
(Prakrit) the second subject, in the year 1928. He was appointed a Fellow 
in the Willington College, Sangli. For the second year of his M. A., he 
studied in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, where he 
attended the post-graduate lectures of Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. V. S. Sukt- 
hankar and Dr. P. L. Vaidya. His contacts with these profesors stood 
him in good stead in his academic career later on. At his M. A., he had 
Prakrit as a principal and Sanskrit as a subsidiary subject. He passed 
his M. A. of the University of Bombay in the first class in 1930, He was 
initiated in his Prakrit studies by Dr. P. L. Vaidya. 

He was appointed a Lecturer's post in Ardhamagadhi at Rajaram college, 
Kolhapur, and he served there for 32 years. He retired as Professor in 1962. 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye has, to his credit, more than 100 research papers 
dealing with Prakrit and Sanskrit studies, Jainism, Indian Culture, etc. 
They are all published in different Oriental Jouraals (see his *Books and 
Papers”, Bombay, 1956). He has brought out authentic editions of nearly 30 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa works, many of which have been criti 
cally edited and published by him for the first time, along with learned 
introductions and thus saved f,om oblivion. In 1939, he got the D. Litt. 
Degree of the University of Bombay. He was Springer Research Scholar of 
the University of Bombay 1939-42, He was the President of the Prakrit, 
Jainism, Pali and Buddhism section at Hyderabad Session of the All 
India Oriental Conference, 1941. He was honoured with the title of Siddh- 
antacarya at the hands of his Excellency the Governor of Bihar on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, 
in 1963, He was elected asthe General President of the All India Oriental 
Conference at Aligarh Session, 1966. He was the General President of the | 
‘Kannada Sahitya Sammelan, 46th Session, Shravana Belgola, 1967. He 
was the Emeritus Professor, 1962-1971, getting U. G, C. Grant for retired 
teachers: He was the Dean, Faculty of Arts, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 
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(1962-72). As a delegate of the Government of the India, he attended | 
28th International Congress of Orientalists at Canberra (Australia), 1971, 
and the 29th at Paris, 1973. He was invited to work as Professor and 
Head of the Post-graduate Department of Jainology and Prakrits, Univrsi- 
ty of Mysore, Mysore. He worked in this capacity till 1975. He attended 
the Second World Conference of Religion and Peace at Louvein, Belgium. 


Along with Dr. Hiralal Jain he was associated with the edition of 
Dhavala in sixteen volumes; he was the General Editor of Miartidevi Jain 
Granthamala and Manikchandra Granthamala published by the Bharatiya 
Jüanapitha, Delhi and Jivaraja Jain Granthamala, Sholapur. 


Member of the Editorial Board of the Kannada  Nighantu, Bangalore, 
and of the Project Committee of the Sanskrit Dictionary, Decca: College, 
Poona; 


Dr. Upadhye's work *Siddhasena's Nyayavatara and other works? (with 
a bibliographic review) is published by the Jain Sahitya Vikasa Mandala, 
Bombay. This book got the Golden Jubilee Award of the University of 
Mysore in 1975. He was given the Certificate of Honour (along with five 
| ' other Sanskrit Scholars) by the President of India on the Independence 
| ॥ Day, 1975. 


This great man of Learning passed away on 8th Oct, 1975, What a 
severe blow to Jainological research ! And the Upadhyes lost an affectionate 
shelter. He left behind him his wife (Mrs. Sundarbai A: Upadhye) and four 
children (Mr. Gopal, Mr. Jaypal, Mr. Neminath and Miss Kanchana) 


Il Works 
D I: Books. 


Jambudtua- pann tti-samgaho of Paumanarndi; Authentically edited for the 
a fiirst time with various readings, appendices etc, by A.N. Upadhye 
and Hiralal Jain, with an introduction in Hindi on the mathematics 
_ of Tiloyapannatti by Laksmichandra Jain, and with the Hindi paraph- 
rase od Balchandra Shastri, Double Crown, pp. 16-152-254_52, Jaina 
ATP Samrakshaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1958. (Jivaraja Jaina Grantha- 
Karttikeyanupreksa of Svami Kumara; 
| ‘with the Sanskrit commentary of § 
४ introduction, ‘appendices etc. Doub] 
` Rajachandra Ashram, Azas, 
mala) 


Prakrit text critically edited, I 
ubhacandra, with various readings, 
e Crown, pp. 18-99--479, Shrimad 
1960. Shrimad Rajacandra Jaina Seastra- ` 
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Kartiikeyanupreksa; Text, variant readings and English introduction (repri- 
nted from the above work). Double Crown, pp. 2-88-52, Shrimad Ra- 
jacbandra Ashram, Agas, 1960. (Rajacandra Jaina Shastramala) 


Atmanusasana of Gunabhadra, with the commentary of Prabhacandra; Criti- 
cally edited with introduction, appendices etc., by A. N. Upadhye, H. 
L. Jain and Balchandra Shastri. Demy, pp. 6-112-260, Jaina Sanskriti 
Samrakshaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1961. (Jivataja Jaina Granthamala, 11) 


Paitcavimsati of Padmanandi: Critically edited with an anonymous Sanskrit 
commentary, by A. N. Upadhye and H. L. Jain, with Hindi translation 
of Balachandra Shastri. Double Crown, pp. 8-62-284, Jaina Sanskriti 
Samrakshaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1962, (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, 10) 


Punyasrava-katha-kosa of Ramacandra Mumuksu: Critically edited with 
introduction, appendices etc., by A. N. Upadhye, H. L. Jain and 
Balchandra Shastri. Double Crown, pp. 45-367, Jaina Sanskriti Samr- 
aksaka Sangha, Sholaper, 1964. (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, 14) 


Sanmaii-sitra and Siddhasena, by Jugal Kishor Mukbtar: Renderd into 
English by A. N. Upadbye. Crown 8vo, pp., 6-61, Virasewa Mandir 
Trust, Delhi, 1965. 

Lilavai of Kouhala, with the Sanskrit Vrtti of a Jain Author: Critically 
edited for the first time with an introduction, variant readings, glossa- 
ry, notes, etc. 2nd ed., pp. 20-80-392, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1966. (Singhi Jain Series, 31) 

Arüdhana-samuccayam yogasüra-saügraha$ca; Crown, pp. 9-58, Bharatiya 
Jnanapith, 1967, (Manikchandra Digambara Jain Granthamala, 49) 
Jianapitha-pujanjali; Ed. by A. N. Upadhye and Phoolchandra Shastri, 
Ist ed, Crown, pp: 29-547, 1957; 2nd ed; Crown, pp. 30-556, Bhara- 
tiya Jnanapith Prakashan, Banaras, 1969. : 

Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanasuri : Critically edited from rare Mss. material 
for the first time with various readings etc.; (Kuvalayamala Katha of 
Ratnaprabhasuri in Pt. IL) 2 vols, Super Royal, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1959 and 1970. (Singhi Jain Series, 45-46) 

The Kuvalayamala : Introduction, notes etc. along with a cultural note on 
the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotana (reprinted from Kuvalayamala, Pt.IT). 
Super Royal, pp. 166, 1969, (Issued separately, not for sale) 


Saptasatisara with Bhavadipika of Vema Bhupala, along with the Chappan- 
naya-gahao : Royal 8vo, pp. 11-44, Shivaji University, Kolhapur, 1970, 
(Shivaji University Sanskrit & Prakrit Series, 3) 

Selections in Pali, Prose and Poetry: Edited with prefatory notes, Demy, 
pp. 69, University of Bombay, Bombay, 1970, 
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Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyayavatara (ed. by the late 5 c. =| wlth 
English translatlon, notes etc.), and with the Vivrti en Siddharsi, as 
well as the text of 21 Dvatrimsikas and the Sammai-suttam, along 
with Vinayavijaya's Nayakarnika (ed. by the late M, D. Desai with 
English translation etc.) Demy, pp. 21-559, Jain Sahitya Vikasa Man. 
dal, Bombay, 1971. 


Gita-vitaraga-prabandhah of Panditacarya. Crown, pp. 77, Bharatiya Jnana. 
pith, Banaras, 1972, (Manikchandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala, 53), 

Paramatma-Prakasa of Yogindudeva, and his Yogasara. 3rd ed., Royal 8vo, 
pp. 29-396, Shrimad Rajachandra Ashram, Agas, 1973. (Shrimad Ra. 
jachandra Jaina Shastramala, 3) 


Dharma-Ratnakara of Jayasenacarya: Critically edited with critica] Introdu. 
ction, appendices etc., by A. N. Upadhye, along with the Hindi tran- 
slation by Jinadas Parshvanath Phadakule, Double Crown, pp. 7-54-464, 
Jaina Sanskriti Samrakshaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1974. (Jivar ja Jaina 
Granthamala, 24) 


Katliz-kosa (Aradhana-Katba-Prabandham) of Prabhacandra; Edited from 
a rare Ms, along with a critical introduction etc, Crown, pp. 174, 
Bharatiya Jnanapith, 1974. (Manikchandra Digambara Jaina Grantha- 
mala, 55) 


Mahavira : his Times, his Philosophy of Life, by Hirala] Jain and A. N. 
Upadhye. Demy, pp. 60, Bharatiya Jnanapith Publication, 1974; (Jna- 
napitha Murtidevi Granthamala, English Series, 2) 


Paftcastikaya-sara : Prakrit text, Sanskrit chaya, English commentary etc. 
along with Philosophical and Historical introductions, by A. Chakra- 
varti; Prakrit text, Sanskrit chaya of the same along with the Sanskrit 

* commentary of Amrtacandra and varjous readings, edited in the pres 
sent form, by A. N. Upadhye. Double Crown, pp. 12-67-210 Bharatiya 
Jnanapith Publication, Banaras, 1975. (Jnanapitha Murtidevi Grantha- 
ma]a, English Series, 4) 


Prakrit Languages & Literature (Dr. P. D Gune i 
7 9 D Memorial 1 b 
Demy pp: 2-4-61, University of Poons, 1975; E ) 
Candralekha of Rudradasa : The Prakrit text and Sanskrit chaya, authentls 
cally edited with a critical introduction, notes, Bharatiya Vidya Bhas 
_ van, Bombay, 2nd edition, 1967. (Bharatiya Vidya Granthavali 6) 
Ki D 
Kuvalayamula-katka-sahksepa of Ratnaprabhasuri : Critically edited with 
various readings; separately issued from the edition of the Kuvalaya- 
put mala, Pt. If. Super Royal, pp. 3-87, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan pm 
Los bay, 1961 (Singhi Jain Granthamala, 45-A TEES y 
jos . i 
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II Papers 


Mahavira and his Philosophy of Life (Yhe Indian Institute of Culture, Tra- 
nsaction No. 25, Bangalore, 1956; also Shree Vallabhasuri Jaina Lite- 
rature Series no. 8, pp. 1-20, Bombay, 1961; in Hindi, Anekanta, XV, 
3, pp. 106-114, 1963; and Mahavira; his Times and his Philosophy of 
Life, by H. L, Jain and A. N, Upadhye, Bharatiya Jananapith, Delhi, 
19714) 


Anuppeha in the Ardhamagadhi Canon (Proc, and Trans. of the A. 1. O.C., 
XIX Delhi Session; also J.O.L, VIII, 1, pp. 6-9, Baroda, 1958) 


The Gommatesvara Colossus of Sravan Belgol (The Indo-Asian Culture, VI, 
3. pp, 284-290, New Delhi, 1958) 

Vegetarianism According to Jainism (Souvenir of the XVth World Vegetarian 
Congress, India, pp. 233-234, published by All India Reception: Com- 
mittee, Bombay, 1957; also the Voice of Ahimsa, VIII, pp, 3-5, 1958) 

Camundaraya and his Literary Predecessors (Journal of the Karnatak Univer- 
sity, IV, pp. 125-136, Dharwar, 1960: also in Hindi, Jaina Sandesa, 
XII, pp. 43-51, Mathura, 1961) 


Pt. Nathuram Premi (J.O.L, IX, 3, pp. 350-351, Baroda, 1960) 

Simgaramamjari A Sattaka (Journal of the University of Poona, Humanities 
Section, XIIl, pp. 33-76, Poona, 1960) 

Some Parallel Thoughts of Jaina Anupreksas (J.O.L, IX, 4, pp. 419-421, 
Baroda, 1960) 

Vankalacarya (Professor P. K. Gode Commemoration Volume, pp. 203-206 
Poona, 1960) 

Jaina Philsophy and Ethics (Tagore Centenary Volume, pp. 195-204, Hos- 
hiarpur, 1961) i 

Sanskrit Passages in the Kuvalayamala (Adyar Library Bulletin, Jubilee 
Volume, XXV, 1-4, pp. 35'-359, Madras, 1961) 

Chappannaya-gahao or the Gatha kosa (J.O.L, XL, 4, pp. 385-402, Baroda, 
1962) 

Kartikeyanuprekga: ek adhyayan (In Hindi, Anekanta, XV, 6, pp. 244-252 
1963) 

Lohucarya’s Aradhana : A Missing work (J. A., XXU, 1, pp. 1-4, Arrah, 

: 1963: also Proc, and Trans. of the A.-L.O.C., XXI Shrinagar Session, 
1961, 2-1, pp. 120-122, Poona 1966) 

Vasi-camdana-kappo (Munshi Indologica] Felicitation Volume, pp. 201-204 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1963) 
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On the Paleography of the Palm-leaf Manuscript of the Kuyalayamala 
(Satabda-Kaumud;, Centenary Volume, pp. 39-43, Central Museum, 
Nagpur, 1964) 

Amudanka-nadaa, of Bhzsa; Reinterpreted (J. O. I., XV, 2, pp. 118-119, 
Baroda, 1965) 

Languages and Dialects Used in the Kuvalayamala (Proc. and Trans. of the 
A.-I. O. C., XXII Gauhati Session, 1965, pp. 204 212, Gauhti, 1966 
also J. 0. L, XIV, 3-4, pp. 317-325, Baroda, 1965) 

On the Two Recensions of the Kuvalayamala (Dr. Mirashi Falicitation Volume, 
pp. 201-209, Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal, Nagpur, 1965) 

Works and Authors Referred to in the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanasuri 
(Submitted to the Prakrit and Jainism Section, A.J.O.C, XXU Gau- i 
hati Session, 1965: Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, IIT, 1, pp, 
117-119, Hoshiarpur, 1965) 

Geographical Background of the Kuvalayalamata (Professor Birinchi Kumar 
Barua Commemoration Volume, Pt, If 1, pp. 1-4, Gauhati: 1966) 

Kalyana mitra (In Hindi, Anekanta. XiX, 1 2, pp. 8-10, Delhi, 1966) 

Jaina Studies (Review. of Indological Research in Last 75 Years M.M. 
Chitraoshastri Felicitation Volume, pp. 673-688, Poona, 1967) 

Presidential Address [at Shri Jain Atmanand Sabha, Bhavnagar 1967] pp. 
1-10. Bhavnangar, 1967) 

Shrimad Rajchandra (Stimad Rajacandra Janma Satabdi anka, pp. 55-56, 
Ahmedabad, 1967) 

Social and Cultural Glimpses from the Kuvalayamala (Babu Chotelal Jain 
Smrti Grantha, pp. 155-157, Calcutta, 1967) 

The Gita-vitaraga of Panditacarya (Journai of Shivaji if 

टॅ Ji Univrsit d 
pP. 10. Kolhapur, 1968) b dd 

The Jaina C i iyini ei Gei 
E MM i ak (Beitrage zur Geistesgeschichte Indiens 

3 7 Erch Frauwallner, आ, pp. 389-393, 1968) | 

inasena and his Works (Melenges D. Indiani : 

JOVE sme a ] 
Renou, pp. 727-732, Paris, 1968) pa 12000 Louk | 

The Kuvalayamala katha of Ratnaprabhasüri 
XLIX, pp. 63-70, Poona, 1968) 


(Annals of B.O. R. I, XLVIII- 


. cal Journal, V, 2, 1967, pp. 198 


kd rr 5 in य Vijaya Durga in Some Prakrit works (Stud- 
- ies ín Indian History Dr. A, RE x 
382, Kolhapur, 1968) P A. G. Pawar Felicitation Volume, pp. 377- 
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The Relation of Prakrit Studies to Other Subjects in Humanity and Social 
Sciences like Sanskrit, Pali, Indian Languages, History and Philosophy, 
etc. (Paper read at Seminar on Prakrit Studies held by Shivaji Univ- 
ersity, Kolhapur, 1968; J. U. B:, Arts & Science Number, XXXVII 
pp. 78-85, Bombay, 1968) 


Address at the Annul General Meeting of the Bihar Research Society, 1968 
(The Journal of the Bihar Research Society; LV, 1-4, pp. 1-9, 1969) 


| A Few Observations on the Scope of Jainological studies, Jnapitha Patrika, 

| VIN, 3-4, pp. 42-46, Delhi, 1969) , "a e 

Further Light on the Apabhramsa verse Quoted in the Avaloka on Dasarupaka, 
IV. 34 (Annals of B. 0. R. I, L, 1-4, pp. 91-94, Poona, 1969) 

The General President's Address for the XXIII All India Oriental Confe- 
rence (Proc. and Trans, of the A-I. 0, C. XXIII Aligarh Session, 
1966, pp. 1-39, Poona, 1969) 


The Late Professor Dr. W. Schubring (J. O. L, XVIII, 4, pp. 387-392, 
Baroda, 1969) 


On Some Under-currents of the Natha-sampradaya or the Carpata-sataka 
(J. O. L, XVIII, 3, pp. 198-206, Baroda, 1969. also Mahavira Jayan- 
ti Smarika, Pt. IV, pp. 1-8, Rajasthan Jain Sabha, Jaypur, 1969) 


Subhacandra ka Prakrta Vyakarana, Anekanta, XXII, 1, p. 32, 1969) 
Svargiya Pt. Jugalkisor ji (Anekanta, XXI, 5-6, pp. 258-262, 1969) 


| Importat Desiderata of Prakrit Studies and Research (Inaural Address) 
| (Proceedings of the Seminar in Prakrit Studies held at Univrssity of 
Poona, 1969, pp. xi-xviii, Poona, 1970) 


The Vilisavai of Sadharana (An Introductory Study) Journal of Shivaji 
University. I-II, 3-6, pp. 1-29, 1970) 


Cultaral Contribution of Prakrits and the Background of the Kuvalayamala 
| (Proceeding of the Seminar of Scholars in Prakrit & Pali Studies held 
. at Magadh University, 1971, pp. 19-22, Gaya, 1971) 


Dhanamjaya and his Dvtsamdhana (Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, 

| VIIT, 1-2, pp. 125-134, Hoshiarpur, 1970; in Hindi, Anekanta, XXIII, 

5-6, pp. 194-206, 1971; also Acarya Santisagaraj Janmasatabdi 
Smrtigrantha, pp. 303-310, Phalatan, 1973) 


Indologist and his.Role Today’ (Annals of B.O.R.I., LI, 1-4. 1970 pp, 1-9, 
Poona, 1971) 
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Kirata and Kirata (Proceediags of the Seminar in Prakrit Studies held at 
University of Bombay, 1971 pp. 216-218, Bombay, 1971) 


A Note on ihe Jain Concept of Purana (Proceedings of the Seminar in 
Prakrit Studies held at University of Bombay, 1971, pp. 219-221, 


Bombay, 1971) 
A Precious Memory (Principal Khardekar Commemoration Volume, pp 
43-44, Kolhapur, 1972) 


Uddyotana and Vijayspuri (Professor M. Hiriyanna Birth Centenary Com- 
memoration Volume, pp. 136-138, Mysore, 1972) 

Dr, Hiralal Jain (J.0.1, XXIII, 1-2, pp. 124-131, Baroda, 1973) 

On the Meaning of Yapaniya (Srikanthika-Dr. S Srikantha Sastri Felicita- j 
tion Volume, pp. 197-198, Mysore, 1973) 

Sravana Belgol and Gommatesvara (J.S.B. XXVI, 1, pp. 45-52, Arreh, 1973) 

The Turtle and the Yoke hole (J.O.L, XXII, 3, pp. 323-326, Baroda, 1973) 

Bandika Harivarsa Adyar Library Bulletin, XXXVIII, pp. 60-63, Madras, 
1974) 


The Ethical Background (Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. I, pp, 41-45, 
Bharatiya Jnanapith, 1974) 


Jainas and Jainism (Jainism, pp. 49-78, The Macmillan Company of India 
Ltd’, Delhi, 1974) 


More Light on the Yapaniya Sangha (Paper read at XXIX Inter-national 
Congress of Orientalists, Paris, 1973: Annals of B. O. R. I., LV, pp. 
9-22, Poona, 1974) : 

On the Post- position Lagna in some Jaina Texts (J. O. 1., XXIV, 1-2, p. 

. 148, Baroda, 1974) Aus don 


Bappa Bhatti and his Taragana (Paper read at A` I. 0. C., XXVI, Ujjain 
Session, 1971; Sambodhi, III, 4, pp. 67-73, Ahmedabad 1975) 
9 


Jainism (A Cultural History of India, Ch. IX, Clarendon press, Oxford 
1975) : : 


Jains & the Cultural Heritage of the South, Especially Karnataka (Paper read 
, at All India Seminar, Bodh-Gaya, 1975) | 


The Kuvalayamala and Modern Scholarship (Golden Jubilee Volume, Pt. I. 
pp. 170-174, Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay.) D 


Literary Material on Jainism (Indian Civilization: the First Phase— Probl- 
- ems of a Source-book, pp. 171-173, Indian Institut 

AST ? e of Advanced Study; 

Simla, 1971) : $ y 
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Articles for Marathi Encyclopaedia of philosophy (Marathi Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophy, Poona. 


IH Reviews 


Acarya Sri-Vijayavallabhasüri smüraka grantha. Double Crown, pp. 22- 
102-84-20-140-8-176, Pub. by Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 
1956. 

Annals of B. O. R. I. XXXVII, pp. 350-353, Poona, 1957. 

| History of Jaina Monachism (From Inscriptions and Literature), by Shant- 
aram Bhalchandra Deo. Double Crown, pp. 16-656, Pub. byDeccan— 
College Postgraduate and Research Institnte, Poona, 1956. 

Annals of B. O. R. 1., XXXVIII, 3-4, pp. 315-317, Poona, 1958. 

Jain Psychology (A Psychological Analysis of the Jaina Doctrine of Kar- 
ma), by Mohan Lal Mehta, Demy 8४०, pp. 16-220. Pub. by Sohanlal 
Jaina Dharma Pracharah Samiti, Amritsar, 1956. 

Annals of B.O.R.I. XXXVIII, 3-4, pp. 314-315, Poona, 1958. 

Kharatara-Gaccha-brhad-gurvavali, Comp. by Jinapala and others. Bd. by Jina- 
vijaya Muni. Double Demy, pp. 8-12-120, Pub. by Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1956. X v3 
Annals of 8. 0. R. L, XXXVIII, 3-4, p. 317, Poona, 1958. 


Sabda-vihara, by D. L: Narasimhachar. 7x4", pp. 8-90, Pub. by M. M. 8. 
Narayan Rao, Mysore, 1956. 

Annals of B.O.R. I., XXXVIII, 3-4, pp. 317-318, Poona, 1958. 

Sukumara-caritam of Santinatha Kavi, Ed. by T. S. Shamarao and D, L. 
Narasimhachar, Crown, pp.86-306, Pub. by Karnataka Sangha, Shimoga, 
1956: 

| Annals of B. O. R. I., XXXVIII, 3-4, P. 319-320, Poona, 1958. 

Viragaiva devaraya, by B. V. Shrinivas Rao. Demy 8vo, pp. 1-22, Pub. by 
K. V. Gururaj Rao Tumkur, 1956. र 

Mallikarjuna mattu Virupaksa : by B.V. Shrinivas Rao. Demy 8vo, pp. 10- 
8-20, Pub. by S. M. Hunshal, Raichur, 1956. 

Annals of B. O. R. I. XXXVII, 3-4, p. 314, Poona, 1958. 

A Middle Indo Aryan Reader, rev. ed, by Suniti Kumar Chatterji and 
Sukumar Sen. Demy 8vo, pp. 8-224, Pub. by Calcutta University, Calc- 
utta, 1957. — 

Annals of B. O. R. L, XXXVIII, 3-4, pp. 318-319, Poona, 1958. 

Reality, English Traslation of इत. Püjyapada's Sarvarthasiddhi, by S. A. 
Jain, Demy, pp. 8-300, Pub. by Vira Shasana Sangha, Calcutta, 1960, 
J. O. I., X, 4, pp. 452-453, Baroda, 1961. 
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| A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Kannada Research Institute, 
| Dharwar, Vol. IV, Ed. by A. M. Annigeri and S. B. Purohit, Royal 
pp. 5-5-6-180, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, 1961. 
J. O. I., XII, 2, p. 156, Baroda, 1962. 
| Suttagame, Ed. by Puppha Bhikku, 2 vols., pub, by Sutragama Prakashaka 
i Samiti, Gurgaon, 1953-54. 
Annals of B. 0, R. I., XLI, 1-4, pp. 160-161, Poona, 1962. 

The Yogabindu of Acarya Haribhadrasuri, with an English translation, not- 

es, introduction and index of verses, by K. K. Dixit. pp. 8-8-146, 
" Laiuuui Dalpathhi Bharatiya SansKriti Vidyamandira, Ahmedabad, 1968. 


p 


| The Sastravārtäsamuccaya of Acaaya Haribdadrasūri, with Hindi translat- | 
ion, notes, introduction and index of verses, by K. K. Dixit. pp. 6- | 


22-224, Pub. by Lalbhi Dalpatbhii Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, 
Ahmedabad, 1969. | 


Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, VII, pp. 42-43, Hoshiarpur, 1969 


duction, bhasya, appendices etc., by Jugal Kishor Mukhtar, Super Ro- 
yal, pp.8-44-234, Bharatiya Jnanapith Publication, Banaras, 1968. 
J. 0. L, XVIII, 4, pp. 380-381, Baroda, 1969. : 


| Candavejjhaya, critically ed. with introduction, translation and comment- 
ary by Colette Caillat. Royal 8vo, pp. 158, publication del’ Institut de 
Civilisation Indienne, Serie in-8°, Paris, 1971. 

J, 0. L, XXII, 1-2. pp. 232-233, Baroda, 1972. 

| í Jaine Ontology by K. K, Dixit. Royal 8vo, pp. 12-204, pub. by L, D. Ins- 
titute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1971. 

“J. 0. I. XXI, 4, pp. 373-374, Baroda, 1972. 


Jaina Philosophy, by Mohan Lal Mehta, Demy 8vo, pp. 4-2-2-4-234, Pub. । 
e by P.V.Research Institute, Jainashram, Hindu University, Banaras.1971. 
- Annals of B. O. R. I, LII, 1-4, p. 230, Poona, 1972. | 
Sudamsana-carin of Muni Nayanandi, Ed. with introduction, Hindi transla- 
tion and Sanskrit gloss etc, by Hiralal Jain, 


Royal 8vo, pp. 48-322, 
pab. by Research Institute of Prakrit, Jainology and Ahimsa, Vaishail, 


J. ©. L; XXII, 1-2, pp. 118-119, Baroda, 1973, 

| Ratnaprabhasuri's Ratnakaravatarika; Being a commentary on Vadi Devasuri's 

f Pramana-naya-tattvaloka, with a panjika by Rajagekharasuri tippana 
by Pt. Jrianacandra, and Gujarati translation by Muni Shri Malayaa 

- yaji, ed. by Pt. Dalsukh Malvania, 3 pts, L. D. Bharatiya Sanskriti 


_ Vid i 
í 21325 ele Ahmedabad, 1965, 1968 and 1969. (L. D. Series, 6, 16__ 


i o remand Indological Journal, IX, 1, pp. 231-232, Hoshiarpur, 
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Collection of Jaina Philosophical Tracts, Ed. by Nagin J. Shah, Royal 8vo, 
pp. 16-164, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1973. 
Annals of B. O, R.I., LIV, p. 315, Poona, 1974. 


IV Prefaces etc. 


Tattvanusasana, ed. by Jugalakishor Mukhtar, Delhi, 1963, pp. 9-16, In. | 
English. | 

Agama aur: Tripitaka: ek anusilan, by Muni Shri Nagrajaji, Calcutta, 1969, 
pp. 1-2, in English. 


Light of Jain Teaching, by D. S.. Parmaj, Kolhapur, 1971, gti T 0 
English. i 


Bhagavan Mahavir aur unka tattva darśan, Pub. by Shri Jain - Sahitya 
Samiti; Delhi, 1973; pp. 5-6, in English, 


Purusartha-siddhyupaya, Tr. by B. D. Patil, Kolhapur, 1973, pp. 2-3, in 
Marathi; 


Fundamentals of Jainism, by Champat Rai Jain, Meerut, 1974. p. [I] in 
English, 


Vadirajaja’s EE ed. by K, Krishnamoorthy, Dharwar, 1963, 
pp. 7-11, in English. 
V General Editorial 
(i) Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, Sholapur. 
unda-kunda prabhrta sangraha, ed. by Kailash Chandra Jain, Demy, pp: 
4-5, Sholapur, 1960 


Loka-vibhaga, ed. by Balachandra Shastri, Double Crown, pp. 5-6, Sholapur 
196 


Ganitasara-sangraha, ed. by L. C. Jain, Double Crown, pp, 10-11, Sholapur, 
1963. 


Jainism in Rajasthan, by Kailash Chandra Jain, Double Crown, pp. 5-6, 
Sholapur, 1963. 


Ethical Doctrines in Jainism, by Kamal Chand Sogani, Double Crown, 
pp. 7-10, Sholapur, 1967: 


Yasasfilaka and Indian Culture, by Krishna Kanta Handiqui, Double Crown, 
2nd ed., pp. 5-8, Sholapur, 1968, 


Jaina View of Life, by T. G. Kalghatgi Demy, pp. 7-8, Sholapur, 1969: 


Candraprabha-carita, ed. by Amritlal Shastri, Double Crown, pp; 1-3, 
Sholapur, 1971 


Prakrta-sabdanusasana, tr. by Keshav Vaman Apte, Demy, pp: 1-2, Shol- 
apur, 1973 
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Siddhanta-stra-sangraha, ed. by Jinadas Parshwanath Phadkule, Double 


Crown, p. [1], Sholapur, 1957. 


Vigvatattva-prakasa, ed. by V.P. Johrapurkar, Demy, pp. 1 1-13, Sholapur 


1964. 

Tirtha-vandana-sangraha, ed. by V. P. Johrapurkar, Demy, pp. 7-8, Shola- 
pur. 1965 

Pramaprameya, ed. by V. P. Johrapurkar, Demy, pp. 1-2 Sholapur, 1966 

Bharaltya sanskrtila jaina dharmact denagt (Marathi translation of Bharatiya 
sanskrti mem jaina dharma ka yogadan) by Hiralal Jain, Demy, pp 
527, Sholapur, 1971 ^ 

Vardhamana-Caritam, ed, by Pannalal Jain, Crown 8vo, pp. 1-12, Sholapur, 
1974. | 

The Law of Non-yiolence (Ahimsa) and its Relevance for all Times, by 
Valchand P. Kothari, Demy, pp. 5 1 1, Sholapur, 1975. 


(ii) Jüanpitha Publication, Banaras and Delhi : 

General Editor : (In collaboration with Dr. Hiralal Jain) 

Mahabandha, Vol. VI, ed. by Phool Chandra Shastri, Super Royal, p. 5, 
Banaras, 1956, 

Mahabadha, Vol. VI, ed. by Phool Chandra Shastri, Royal, p. 5, Banaras, 
1957. 

Tattvarthavartika, ed. by Mahendra Kumar Jain, Super Royal, pp, 3-4, 
Banaras, 1957. 


Jiyandhara-campu, ed. by Pannalal Jain, Super 8098), pp. 1-20, Banaras, 
1958, 


Padmapurana, Vol. J, ed. by Pannalal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 5-8, Banaras; | 
« 1958. 


Bhadrabuhu-samhita, ed. by Nemichandra Shastry, Super Royal, pp, 7-8, 
1959. 


Siddhiviniscaya-pka ed. by Mahendra Kumar Jain, Super Royal, pp. 11-12; 
Banaras, 1959. 


Mayana-parajaya-cariu ed, by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 1-2, Banaras. 
: 1962 


Bhoja-caritra ed by B. Ch. Chhabra and S. Sankaranarayanan, Super 
Royal, p. [1], Banaras, 1964 $ 


Karakanda-cariu ed, by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 7-8, Banaras, 1964 
Ke U t) 
Ka maprakrt ed, by Hiralal Shastri, Super Royal, pp. 5-6, Banaras, 1964 
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Satyasasana partksd ed. by Gokul Chandra Jain, Super Royal, p. 7, 
Banaras, 1964. 
Sugandha-dasami-katha; ed. by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 7-17, 
Banaras, 1966. 
Gadya-cintamani ed, by Pannalal Jain. Super Royal, pp. [1-2], Banaras, 
1968. 
Jambisami-cariu, ed. by Vimal Prakash Jain, Super Royal, pp. 5-18, 
Banaras, 1968, 
Yogastra-prabhrta, ed. by Jugal Kishor Mukhtar, Super Royal, pp. 5-15, 
Banaras, 1968. द 
Saddaríana-samuccaya, ed. by Mahendra Kumar Jain, Super Royal, pp. 
[1-4], Banaras, 1969. 
Sudargana-caritam, ed. by Hiralal Jain, Crown, pp. 6-9, Delhi, 1970. 
Srngararnava-candrika ed, by Vaman Mahadey Kulkarni, Crown, pp. 7-10, 
.— Banaras, 1969. | 
Dyisandhana-mahakavya, ed. by Khushal Chandra Gorawala, Super Royal, 
= 5-31, Banaras, 1970. 
Jainendra siddhanta kosa Pt. Y. ed, by Jinedra Varni, Super Royal, pp. [1-4] 
Banaras, 1970. 
Dharmasarmabhyudaya ed. by Pannalal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 5-7, Banaras, 
1971. 
Jaina-silalekha-sangraha, Vol. V. ed. by Vidyadhar Joharapurkar, Crown, 
pp. 6-11, Delhi, 1971. 
Naya-cakra, ed, by Kailash Chandra Shastri, Super Royal, pp. 5-8, 
Banaras, 1971. 
Sakatayana-vyakaranam, ed. by Shambhunath Tripathi, Super Royal, pp. 
7-14, Banaras, 1971, : 5 
Samayasara, ed. by A. Chakravatti, Super Royal, pp. 3-7, Banaras, 1971, 
Sarvarthasiddhi ed. by Phool Chandra Shastri, 2nd ed., Super Royal, p. 5 
Banaras, 1971. र 
Jasahara-cariu, rev. ed. by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 7-14, Banaras, 
1972. 
Nayakumara-cariu, ed. by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 7-9, Banaras, 
1972. 
` Purudevascampü-prabandha, ed. by Pannalal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 5-6, 
Banaras, 1972. 
Dhyanastava, ed. by Suzuko Ohira, Crown, pp. 5-6, Banaras, 1973, 
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ina Literature in वी, by A. Chakravarti, rev. ed., Demy, pp, . 3-4, 

C ऐक) 1914.” 

Sirivai aerie ed] by Devendra Kumar Jain, Super Royal, pp. 5-6, Bana: 
ras, 1974. 

Vira-jinimda-cariu ed. by Hiralal Jain, Demy pp. 1-42, New Delhi, 1974. 

Vira-vardhamana-caritam ed, by Hiralal Jain, Super Royal, pp. 1-3, 
Banaras, 1974. 2) “हे 

Cosmology Old of New, by G. R. Jain, rev. ed. Demy, pp. 5-7, New 
Delhi, 1975. 

« Tine_vani, ed. by Hiralal Jain, Demy, pp. [3-4], Banaras, 1975. 

Religion and Culture of the Jains, by Jyotiprasad Jain, Demy, pp. 3-5, 
New Delhi, 1975. 
(after 1974, in collaboration with Pt. Kailash Chandra Shastri) 


(iii) Editor-in-Cooperation : Prakrit Text Society Series, 
Prakrta-sarvasva ed, by Krishna Chandra Acharya, Demy, pp. 3-4, Ahm- 
edabad, 1968. 


Kaha-kosu of Muni Srtcandra, ed. by Hiralal Jain, pp. 1-10, Ahmedabad, 
1969. 


(iv) Editor-in-Cooperation: Shivaji University Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, 
Kolhapur : 


Sruti-siddhanta-dipika and Sruti Sruti-siddhant-prakasa, ed. by Balacharya 
Khuperkar and R. P. Nipanikar, Royal 8vo. pp. 9-10, Kolhapur, 1968, 


[ The list of Dr. Upadhye's works is supplied by Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
Memorial Committee, Kolhapur, We are grateful to the Committee. 


—Editors ] 
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REVIEW OF ‘JAINA SECTS AND SCHOOLS’! 
J. C. Sikdar 


Dr. Muni Uttam Kama] Jain has worked on Jaina sects and schools 
by giving an Outline of the traditional Jaina belief, the life of Parsvanatha, 
the religious, zócial and political conditions of India prevailing from the © 
time of Parsv i atha to that of Mahavira, the schisms in Jaina church 
account of gangdharas of Mahavira, the Svetambara-Digambara split, the 
divisions, sub-divisions, and modern schools of the Svetambaras and those 
of the Digambaras. 


The author has scrapped the traditional - Jaina belief in the historicity 
of the first twenty-two Tirthankaras as mythological legend shorn of his- 
torical truth, although he has admitted the existence of Jaina-dharma an- 
terior to the time of Parsvanatha. There is reason to believe that the Sra- 
manic tradition has been in existence for several thousand years before 
Parsvanatha and primitive Nirgrantha-dharma and Nirgrantha-sect consist- 
ing of Vatarasana Munis? were coeval with the early Vedic culture itself 
or rather they were anterior to it, since social life is a condition without 
which the evolution of the Sramanic culture could not conceivably have 
taken place. 


Dr. Jain has not traced the origin of Jainadharma and Samgha—the two 
institutions under which the Jaina world in the ages past had been living 
in a nascent form, The study of the history of Jaina church in different 
ages of Indian society, like other social activities, is governed by the do- 
minant tendencies of the time and place. History of Jaina church requires 
to be comprised of sustained chronicle of its tradition, 


As regard the historicity of Parsvanatha and the account of Par$vapa- 
tyryas the author has thrown light in short in less methodical way. He has 
given the stereotyped account of the number of members of his Samgha on 
the basis of the record of the Kalpasutra without critical verification of 1t in 
the light of historical facts. It is to be noted in this connection that his 
reference to Puspacula as the leader of nunnery of Caturvidha Samgha of 
Parsvanatha is subject to historica] verification whether the ladies were 
admitted to the Samgha or not prior to the time of Mahavira and the 
Buddha. The author has treated the topic ‘The religious, social and politi- 


1 Jains Sects and Schools by Muni Uttam Kamal Jain, Published by Concept Publ, 
o., Delhi, 1975. pp. 5--162, Price Rs. 50/- 
2 RV. 10, 136, 2.3; 


Bhagavatapurana 5.3.20. 
Nyayamarijari Kashi edition, p. 247 3 


Ny&yamapjari Granthibhangah Cae | 115, 
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cal conditions of India’ as prevailing from the time of Parsvanatha to that 
| of Mahavira with scanty historical acumen and touched upon the account 
| of Mahavira and the stereotyped number of members of his Caturvidha 
| Sarhgha on the basis of the record of the Kalpasutra without going deep 
4 into the historical facts as preserved in the Agamas to find out the tota] 
| number of 1417 members, consisting of 1331 Sramanas, 3l Sramanis, 26 
Sramanopasakas, 13 Sramanopasakas, 14 Sravakas aud 2 “:av.kas. Dr. 
| Jain has treated the ‘Schisms in Jaina Church’ with some Ristorisal per- 
sective and thrown a good deal of light upon the final crisis n it, leading 
6 heiyetambara-Digambara split; by tracing the historica7 development 
of this split on the basis of both Svetambara and Digambara traditions, 
In dealing with the divisions, sub-divisions and modern schools of the 
Svetambaras and those of the Digambaras the author has furnished some 
valuable informations from literary and epigraphic records. He has not 
critically traced the origin and development of various Jaina sects and 
schools in proper chronological order, except in some cases, in the pro- 
ge: cess of evolution of Jaina Samgha from the post-Mahavira period upto 

the present day with the spatial- and time-extension, In exploring the 'spa- 

tial extension of Jaina sects and schools which once included four quarters 
of India one finds that they were the events in the life of Indian society 
//' of which they were only parts. When the extension of Jaina sects and 
d schools in time is explained in the process of tracing their ‘history back- 
| wards towards their origin, one strikes upon the last plane of another 
society of the same kind the origin Of which evidently lies considerably 
further back in the past. 


Thus the conclusion regarding the age and origin of Jaina Samgha 
| carries with it a corollary regarding the continuity of the history of Jaina 
Samgha with its sects and schools as the continuit 


y of history is the most 
|| attractive of all the conceptions, 


Jaina church has undergone gradually orderly changes with the march 
of time since its beginning as a result of its evoluti FON i 


lution, The process of: its 
evolution has not ceased, In the last few hundred years many ganas, 


gacchas eto. have become extinct and others have arisen, The characteris- 

. tics of the present living Jaina sects and schools are such that they can 

be fitted into a hierachical scheine of well-defined categories Jaina Sarnghas 

5 a RD kulas, Sakhas, etc. can best be interpreted as ST : 
utionary relationship. que 

. It is to be appreciated that the value of 

the fact of his first attempt to give historical 

8, i 


the work of Dr. Jajn lies in 
outline of Jaina sects aad 
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